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GET  THE  ^TORY! 


The  ceaseless  search  for  significant  news  sent  a 
Chicago  Tribune  man  into  forbidden  Afghanistan 
lor  an  interview  with  King  Amanullah.  Afghan¬ 
istan  was  a  closed  country,  the  King  was  besieged 
by  fanatical  Moslem  rebels  who  would  kill  a 
Christian  on  sight.  But  the  Tribune  “got  the 
Mary”  at  first  hand. 

To  “get  the  story’’  from  Abd-el-Krim  during  the 
Rifian  rebellion  a  Tribune  man  ran  a  naval  block¬ 
ade  of  twelve  Spanish  warships,  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  trenches  under  murderous  fire.  But  he 
'^t  the  story’’  and  brought  Abd-el-Krim’s  peace 
'terms  to  de  Rivera,  Spanish  dictator,  and  to 
I  Tribune  readers. 

I  The  world  recognizes  Tribune  supremacy  in 


“getting  the  story.”  That’s  why  17  European 
papers  buy  European  news  from  the  Tribune,  why 
27  newspapers  in  this  country  lease  20,000  miles  of 
wire  direct  from  the  Tribune  office  to  theirs,  why 
many  more  American  newspapers  buy  Tribune 
news  regularly. 

“Get  the  story.  Get  it  right.  Get  it  first.  Spare 
no  cost  or  effort.”  That’s  the  enterprising  spirit 
that  goes  with  Chicago  Tribune  newsmen  and 
women  round  the  world.  More  than  11,000  writers 
contributed  to  the  Tribune  last  year.  It  carried 
more  pictures  than  any  other  news  publication. 

The  Tribune’s  enterprise  in  getting  the  news  and 
fearlessness  in  presenting  it  make  this  newspaper 
an  authority  with  readers.  It  has  earned  the  con¬ 


fidence  and  whole-hearted  support  of  Chicago  and 
the  midwest.  That’s  why  the  Tribune  penetrates 
every  income  level  and  has  61%  more  circulation 
than  any  other  Chicago  daily  paper,  over  167,000 
more  in  city  and  suburbs  than  the  next  daily 
paper,  and  why  it  is  the  only  daily  paper  covering 
all  of  the  rich,  compact  Chicago  market. 

That’s  also  why  experienced  advertisers  who  are 
looking  for  more  than  surface  representation  in 
Chicago  say:  “After  all,  if  you’re  not  in  the 
Tribune,  you’re  not  in  Chicago.” 

Let  a  Tribune  representative  tell  you  how  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  General  Motors,  General  Foods,  and 
other  leading  advertisers  have  made  their  way 
successfully  in  this  great  market. 


•IF  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  TRIBUNE, YOU’RE  NOT  IN  CHICAGO’ 


NEW  TOES,  9M  B.  SM  Bt. 


ATLANTA.  1895  Bho5«s-Havertr  BlAg. 


BOSTON,  718  Chamber  of  Cemmeree  BM(. 


SAN  FBANCIBOO,  894  Kahl  BUa. 


TCcrTi?^CHICAGO  STORE  SPENT  $40j000  IN  DAILIES,  DREW  100 pOO  BUYERS 

^{complete  reports  of  mechanical  and  classified  conventions  (/  - 


Since  the  primary  object  of  every  Newspaper  Press  is  to  properly 
print  daily  publications,  the  success  of  every  such  press  depends 
fundamentally  on  its  Printing  Unit.  Many  types  of  Units  have 
been  offered  but  few  have  been  really  successful  in  meeting  the 
requirements  and  none  has  so  high  a  score  as  the  Scott  Unit. 

The  reasons  for  this  remarkable  record  are  easily  stated. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  first  the  fact  that  the  Scott  Unit  is  the 
Otily  Unit  in  existence  that  has  not  required  radical  change  from  its 
first  arrangement  because  it  was  originally  modeled  on  the  Only 
basically  correct  design.  Also,  being  thus  free  from  continuous 
necessity  for  major  changes  in  Unit  Design,  we  have  been  able  to 
concentrate  so  constantly  and  so  exclusively  on  perfecting  the 
many  details  of  our  Unit  Construction  that  the  Scott  Unit  today  is 
the  most  thoroughly  engineered  Unit  available.  No  other  Unit 
approaches  it  for  complete  efficiency,  utter  reliability  and  continu' 
ously  satisfactory  performance. 


The  Scott  Unit 


The  Scott  Unit  occupies  the  smallest  floor  space  of  any  floor' 
operated  Unit,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  efficient  and  most 
convenient  Unit  ever  designed.  Its  printing  cylinders  are  at  just 
the  right  level.  Its  frames  are  completely  accessible  open  arches  of 
more  than  ample  strength,  correctly  proportioned  and  with  no  weak 
spots,  so  none  has  ever  broken.  Its  impression  qualities,  due  to  the 
use  of  the  most  suitable  materials  and  the  practice  of  unequalled 
accuracy  of  construction,  are  superior  and  absolutely  uniform  at 
all  speeds.  Its  ink  feed,  distribution  and  application  is  the  simplest 
The  fastest  presses  in  the  and  most  thorough,  also  its  inking  powers  are  perfectly  proportioned 

world  —  bar  none  so  as  to  correctly  ink  the  plates  at  all  speeds.  There  is  no  flooding, 

no  paling,  no  ink  throwing. 

The  Scott  Unit  is  the  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  perfected 
result  of  the  longest  Experience  in  Unit  Press  Design.  Scott  has  not 
experimented  at  Publishers’  expense  and  no  Scott  user  has  an 
obsolete  or  discontinued  form  of  Unit.  This  unparalleled  record 
is  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  that  Scott  Design  is  Right  and 
that  you  can  make  no  mistake  if  you  install  Scott  Presses. 


Walt  er  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicaso 


Tei.  (I.  N*.  4.  OrUtnal  Mcaad  dui  antrlM.  Tbb  JoTBHALiBr,  Iftreb  llth,  1114;  NawspipaiooH.  li*rch,  18li:  Tbb  Foobtb  Bbtatb,  lltitfa  lit,  ISt4;  Tbb  Bditob  A  Pobubbbb, 
fttriBihB  rih.  Ittl;  uitob  *  Pububbbb  abd  Jocbmaubt,  OetebBr  SlUi,  1111;  ADTBBTisiMa.  rabnuir  Tth.  ItlS:  Bditob  41  PraLiiRBE,  Mtr  lltli,  1414 ;  BBrlitd  mtrr,  Miitob  t  Pcb- 
UBBBB.  Tbb  rofBTB  Bbtatb.  DMBabn-  trd.  lt>T,  at  Uw  Pbit  OOr*  at  New  Turk,  N.  T..  under  the  aet  ot  March  3rd.  liri.  Iiiued  erenr  Saturday  by  Tbb  miTOB  4t  Publisbbb  Compaht, 
JaBMi  Wrlfht  Brews.  Prealdaot  end  PuMlaher.  Oenaral  and  Bdlterlal  efflbef.  Suite  1744,  Tinea  Buildlni,  New  Turk.  Subirrlptlon  and  adrertlilni  ratea  on  pate  foUowlnf  "Purely  Peraonal." 
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HEAT-ER»^ 


NO  LONGER  does  that  once  familiar  cry  ring  through 
the  halls  of  the  modern  home.  Hoffman  instantaneous 
heaters  have  simplified  living. 


This  Louisville  manufacturer  of  automatic  gas  water  heaters 
and  storage  systems  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  They  have  thirty-two  branches  and 
agencies  through  which  their  products  are  distributed  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Company  is  another  of  Louisville’s 
large  industrial  plants — a  part  of  the  industrial  diversity 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  continued  business 
stability  of  this  community. 


Greater  Louisville  and  its 
rich,  diversified  market, 
KENTUCKIANA  can  be 
effectively  reached  at  one 
low  cost  only  through  one 
medium — 


THE  COURIERJOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


represented  nationally  by  the  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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In  One  Year. . . 


Three  National  Awards 
For  Newspaper  Excellence 


The  Pulitzer  prize  to  the  members  of  the  Free  Press  staff 
for  the  finest  piece  of  reportorial  work  of  the  year. 


2.  Chosen  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  one  of  the  six  most 
beautiful  newspapers  in  America,  based  upon  typography, 
layout,  art  and  printing. 

3.  Photograph  taken  by  staff  photographer  Harlan  Walker  for 
the  Rotogravure  Section  of  the  Sunday  Free  Press  chosen  to 
be  hung  in  both  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Interna¬ 
tional  Salons  of  Photography — the  two  outstanding  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  of  the  year. 


BVIOUSLY,  the  Free  Press  takes 
some  pardonable  measure  of 
pride  in  directing  attention  at  this  time 
to  the  awards  that  have  come  to  it  as  a 
result  of  merit  in  journalistic  aaivity. 

Work  of  this  sort  naturally  suggests 
reader-interest  .  .  .  borne  out  by  the 
faa  that  40,000  women  voluntarily  write 
letters  to  the  Free  Press  each  month, 
representing  response  to  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  regularly  published. 


Advertisers  are  interested  in  these  things 
for  they  imply  profitable  possibilities 
from  advertising  ...  for  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  advertising  in  the  Free  Press  is 
properly  companioned.  In  other  words, 
it  is  next  to  reading  matter  that  earns 
national  recognition,  as  well  as  local 
approbation,  and  reaches,  through  Free 
Press  distribution,  approximately  three 
out  of  every  four  homes  in  the  better¬ 
buying  districts  of  Detroit. 


Prtroit  0nt 


! 


The  St.  Louis  Star  caused  an  upset  in  the  St.  Louis  1931 
Total  Paid  Advertising  Race  by  placing  second,  while 
the  daily  morning  newspaper  finished  third. 


The  first  five  months  of.  the  1932  classic  have  been 
passed,  and  The  St.  Louis  Star  is  running  an  even  better 
second — more  than  330,000  lines  ahead  of  the  daily 
Globe-Democrat  in  Total  Paid  Advertising  and  1,376,000 
lines  closer  to  the  heels  of  the  leading  newspaper  than 
it  was  in  the  same  lap  of  last  year’s  derby. 


More  advertisers  are  learning  every  year  that  The  St. 
Louis  Star  is  a  steady,  dependable  thoroughbred  that 
rewards  its  patrons  every  time  it  goes  to  post. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


National  Advertising  Representative — GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


L 
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431  Subscription  Orders  from  Women 
from  Three  Small  Advertisements  .  . 


•ovP 


In  the  first  five  months 
of  1932  the  following 
Grocery  Product  Ad¬ 
vertisers  used  21  per 
cent  more  space  in  The 
New  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of 
1931: 

BORDEN’S  (Camembert  and 
Liederkranz  Cheese) 

GENERAL  FOODS 
(Institutional) 

LEVER  BROTHERS 

LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 

MARTINSON’S  COFFEE 

PATERSON  PARCHMENT 
PAPER  COMPANY 

SANKA  COFFEE 
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The  New  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine  is  a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday 
edition.  In  the  literary  and  news  quality  of 
its  contents,  the  Magazine  is  distinctive,  interesting, 
authoritative.  The  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine  is  increased 
by  the  beautiful  printing  in  black  and  white  rotogravure.  Read  thor¬ 
oughly  by  women  and  men,  the  Magazine  is  an  effective  medium  in  which  to  advertise  any 
product  which  appeals  to  discriminating  persons. 

Ncto  Ifork  Simtjs 

A  Part  of  the  Sunday  Edition 

Average  net  paid  sale  780,470  copies  for  six  months  ended  March  31 ,  1932 
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fChicago  Store  Spent  $40,000  in  Dailies, 
(Drew  100,000  Buyers  to  Two^Day  Sale 

f’Thirty-one  Full  Pages,  1 0  In  Color,  Used  By  The  Fair  to  Advertise  “Economy  Day” —  Unit  Sales 
Exceeded  Last  Year — Executive^Says^j Public  Will  Buy  If  QueJity  and  Prices  Are  Right 


Pirt  of  record  crowd  that  thronged  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  during  recent  “Economy  Day”  sale  in  which  31  pages  of  newspaper  advertising  were  used  successfully  in 

bringing  about  large  sales  figures. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishbr)  sary  to  hold  over  the  sale  for  another 

Chicago,  June  7 — spending  nearly  day  in  order  to  accommodate  the  throngs 
$40,000,  including  overhead  charges,  who  jammed  the  aisles  in  every  depart* 
for  31  pages  of  advertising  in  the  Chi-  ment.  A  full-page  advertisement  ap- 
iiigo  Daily  News,  American,  Times  and  peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  June 
Triune,  the  Fair  department  store,  2,  announced  the  continuance  of  the  sale. 
Chicago,  was  able  to  attract  more  than  The  Fair  was  open  until  9  p.m.  for  this 
100,000  shoppers  to  its  three  stores  on  special  occasion. 

June  1  and  2  and  to  approximately  Economy  day  at  the  Fair  is  not  a 
equal  in  dollar  volume  its  June  “Econ-  “sensational  value’’  proposition,  store 
omy  Day’’  of  a  year  ago,  with  total  officials  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
unit  sales  even  greater.  lisher.  Buyers  work  months  in  ad- 

Newspaper  advertising  was  largely  vance  to  present  quality  merchandise 
responsible  for  this  sales  record,  accord-  to  customers  at  a  price  that  actually 
ing  to  D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  affords  economy  on  reliable  goods. 
Fair  Store,  and  Evan  Leslie  Ellis,  ad-  There  was  considerable  purchasing  of 
vertising  manager.  While  newspaper  household  items  at  this  sale,  such  as 
space  alone  did  not  do  the  job,  store  higs,  furniture  and  refrigerators.  Mar- 
officials  were  well  pleased  with  the  sales  ri^  couples  came  to  the  store  after 
figures  which  show  what  dramatically-  6  p.m.  and  bought  household  products, 
presented  advertising  will  do  when  qual-  In  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
ity  merchandise  is  offered  at  reduced  crowds,  1,500  extra  clerks  were  em- 
prices  by  a  firm  that  has  public  faith,  ployed  during  the  two-day  sale  at  the 
Preceded  by  14  pages  of  black  and  Fair.  State  street  was  crowded  with 
idiite  advertising  in  the  Daily  News,  shoppers  and  many  of  the  other  stores 
six  in  the  Daily  Times  and  10  pages  reported  large  sales.  There  was  an  air 
iu  color  in  the  American,  the  “Economy  of  discrimination  among  the  shoppers 
,  D»y’’  sale  brought  out  huge  crowds  of  seeking  bargains.  People,  who  have 
;  shoppers,  who  apparently  were  willing  been  fooled  too  often  during  the  present 
1  to  spend  their  money  v^en  bona  fide  slump  by  so-called  sensational  values, 
I  '■aloes  presented  themselves.  In  con-  were  alert  to  real  economy  values, 
j  tncting  for  this  large  amount  of  news-  From  the  standpoint  of  the  merchant, 
paper  advertising,  which  equals  the  rec-  the  sale  demonstrated  that  a  consistent 
oftl  for  size  in  Chicago,  Mr,  Kelly  user  of  advertising  space,  who  has  dem- 
authorized  the  spending  of  more  money  onstrated  to  the  public  that  his  store 
“Bn  ever  before  for  advertising  a  June  deals  in  merchandise  of  merit,  can  go 
«wmy  day  sale,  out  and  get  sales  in  large  volume  by 

So  successful  was  the  advertising  in  liberal  use  of  newspaper  space,  backed 
albricting  shoppers  to  the  State  street  by  the  right  kind  of  goods. 

and  to  the  Milwaukee  avenue  and  “Economy  days  proves  once  again 
Park  establishments,  it  was  neces-  that  newspaper  advertising,,  carefully 


merchandised,  with  dependable  quality,  used  for  this  sale  commented  upon  the 
can  produce  big  results  for  retail  ad-  demonstrated  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Mr.  Ellis  said.  vertising  to  produce  results,  in  spite  of 

“It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  depression.  They  pointed  out  that 
these  days  of  generally  accepted  de-  the  Fair  Store  has  b«n  a  consistent 
crease  in  volume  it  is  possible  to  go  user  of  newspaper  space  and  was,  there¬ 
out  and  get  big  sales  figures  through  fore,  able  to  put  across  its  sales  mes- 
effective,  well-planned,  carefully-timwd,  sage  to  the  public  most  effectively, 
dramatically-presented  adverti.sing.  George  Hartford,  Chicago  Daily 

“Stores  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  News  local  advertising  manager, 
public  can  sell  large  quantities  of  mer-  stressed  the  importance  of  a  store’s 
chandise  through  the  medium  of  news-  reputation  in  selling  quality  merchandise 
papers  that  have  good  standing,  provid-  at  a  price  that  shoppers  know  is  “right.” 
ing  the  items  are  in  demand,  of  de-  “Over  a  period  of  50  years  the  Daily 
pendable  quality  and  priced  right.”  News  has  built  up  a  market  place  for 
Mr.  Ellis  attributed  the  success  of  advertisers,”  said  Mr.  Hartford, 
the  sale  to  the  cooperation  of  the  news-  "Therefore,  the  results  of  the  Fair 
papers  on  top  of  many  months  of  care-  Store  Economy  Day  demonstrated  the 
ful  preparation  by  store  officials.  public’s  confidence  in  the  store  and 

Mr.  Kelly,  former  president  of  the  newspapers  carrying  the  sale  copy. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  William  M.  McNamee,  Chicago 
an  advocate  of  lower  newspaper  ad-  American  advertising  director,  also  com- 
vertising  rates  and  less  “phantom  cir-  mented  upon  the  soundness  of  offering 
culation,”  was  highly  pleased  with  the  dependable  merchandise  at  an  “econ- 
results  of  the  newspaper  advertising.  omy”  price  that  attracted  large  crowds 
“It  is  certain  we  got  our  money’s  of  shoppers.  He  congratulated  the  store 
worth,  all  right,”  he  said  in  discussing  officials  for  their  good  judgment  in 
the  record  appropriation.  “It  might  using  color  in  part  of  the  advertising, 
seem  a  little  bold  to  contract  for  all  “Color  still  has  great  attention-pull- 
that  advertising,  but  our  experience  ing  value,”  said  Mr.  McNamee,  “and 
again  and  again  and  especially  at  a  it  is  not  yet  so  common  as  not  to  stop 
time  like  this,  proves  that  it  performs  newspaper  readers.” 
its  function.  Once  again  I’ve  been  con-  L.  J.  Abrams,  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
vinced  that  all  that  is  needed  now  is  said:  “The  large  amount  of  news- 
confidence.  We  had  confidence  in  our  paper  space  used  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
merchandise,  confidence  in  its  ability  strumental  in  bringing  about  the  success 
to  sell  itself  to  the  shoppers  of  Chi-  of  the  fair’s  Exonomy  D^.  The  sales 
cago  once  they  were  informed  alx>ut  volume  attained  by  the  Fair  in  these 
it  and  we’ve  found  that  confidence  was  days  when  increased  volume  is  consid- 
fully  justified.”  ered  an  achievement  is  a  tribute  to  the 

Advertising  managers  of  newspapers  pulling  power  of  newspaper  advertising.” 
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NEW  TAX  LAW  RAISES 
SECOND  CLASS  RATE 

1921  Rate*  Will  Be  Restored  For 

Two  Years  Effective  July  1 — 
Press  Messages  Are  Exempt 
From  Tax 

By  George  H.  Manning 
(  WaahingtOK  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  June  8. — Aside  from 
the  13i  per  cent  tax  which  will  be  levied 
against  their  corporate  net  incomes,  and 
the  3  per  cent  tax  on  electricity,  both 
of  which  affect  ail  classes  of  corpOTa- 
tions  and  consumers,  the  tax  bill  just 
approved  by  President  Hoover  carries 
only  one  tax  against  publishers. 

That  is  the  second  class  postage  in¬ 
crease,  which  restores  for  two  years 
from  July  1  the  1921  scale  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  contents  of  publications  en¬ 
titled  to  second  class  entry. 

The  press  is  wholly  exempted  from 
the  telephone-tel^raph-radio-cable  tax 
when  those  facilities  are  “utilized  in  the 
collection  of  news  for  the  public  press  or 
in  the  dissemination  of  news  through 
the  public  press.”  It  is  understood  this 
provision  applies  to  all  telegraph  mes¬ 
sages  entitled  to  press  rates. 

Some  arrangements  whereby  the  tax 
on  telephone  conversation  charges  will 
not  be  assessed  against  newsi»pers 
when  the  conversations  come  within  the 
category  ju.st  quoted  probably  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  between  newspapers 
and  the  telephone  companies. 

The  law  provides  t^t  the  press  ex¬ 
emption  shall  be  effective  “if  the  charge 
for  such  services  or  facilities  is  billed 
in  writing"  to  the  one  who  pays  the 
charges. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  li  cent 
per  pound  charge  for  the  reading  por¬ 
tion  of  publications  sent  at  second  class 
rates,  but  the  advertising  portions  will 
be  charged  for  at  the  following  rates: 
first  and  second  zones,  2  cents;  third 
zone,  3  cents ;  fourth  zone,  5  cents ;  fifth 
zone,  6  cents ;  sixth  zone,  7  cents ; 
seventh  zone,  9  cents;  eighth  zone  and 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  any 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories,  10  cents. 

Undoubtedly  some  questions  will  arise 
in  connection  with  the  telephone-tele¬ 
graph-cable-radio  tax  exemption  and 
these  will  have  to  be  ironed  out  with 
the  Commissioner  of_  Internal  Revenue. 
In  fact,  the  law  provides  that  “the  right 
to  exemption  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  evidenced  in  such  manner  as  the  com¬ 
missioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  (of  the  Treasury)  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.” 

ARBITRATION  WITH  PRESSMEN 


Chicago  Publitbert  Also  Got  Increase 
Proposal  From  Engravers 

Failure  of  Chicago  Web  Pressmen's 
Union  No.  7  scale  committee  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Chicago  Local, 
.\.N.P.A.,  has  necessitated  referring  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  Martin  Kelly, 
secretary  of  the  publishers’  association, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

The  union  opened  the  contract  with 
the  publishers  in  an  effort  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  men  employed  on  press  crews, 
but  refused  to  consider  a  r^uction  in 
the  wage  scale,  Mr.  Kelly  said.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  proc^  to  early  ar¬ 
bitration. 

Chicago  Photo  Engravers  Union 
No.  5  has  submitted  a  proposed  new 
contract  to  the  Chicago  publishers,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  40-hour,  five-day  week  at  an 
increase  in  the  wage  scale  of  $7.50  per 
week  for  day  work  and  $7  per  week 
for  night  work. 

Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  In¬ 
ternationa)  Typographical  Union,  has 
informed  the  Chic^o  publishers  that  he 
will  negotiate  with  them  relative  to 
their  proposed  new  contract  with  C.T.U. 
No.  16,  calling  for  a  20  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  wages,  as  soon  as  possible. 


ALBION  PAPER  IS  105 

Albion  (N.  Y.)  Orleans  Rep^licm 
beg^  its  105th  year  of  publication  this 
week.  James  T.  Lonergan  is  editor. 


EVANS  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

Alfred  M.  Evans,  formerly  in  charge 
of  automobile  advertising  of  the  old 
New  York  World,  and  more  recently 
eastern  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Deewite  Boat  Company,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  as  manager  of 
automotive  advertising. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  APPOINTS 
NELSON  SECRETARY 

Attorney  for  Daily  Since  1916  Named 
to  Succeed  Late  Ben  C.  Frank — 
Authority  on  Tax  Law  and 
Writer  on  This  Subject 

Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  attorney  for  the 
New  York  Times  since  1916,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  to  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ben  C.  Frank 
last  April,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Mr.  Frank  had  been  secretary  since 
1896. 

Mr.  Nelson,  though  born  in  Sweden, 
is  a  native  American,  due  to  the  nat¬ 
uralization  of  his  father.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  schools,  in  Adel- 
phi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  and  in  New 
York  University.  He  has  been  prac¬ 
ticing  law  since  his  graduation  and  has 
specialized  in  income  tax  problems. 
During  the  war  lie  .served  with  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  Committee  under 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Daniel  C.  Roper. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  author  of  "Income  Tax 
l^w  and  .-Cccounting"  and  other  books 
on  taxes,  and  has  written  many  articles 
on  taxation  for  the  Times  and  for 
]>eriodicals.  He  is  a  Republican  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two  sons. 


O’FLAHERTY  PROMOTED 


Made  Assistant  To  M.  E.,  Chicago 
News — Other  Staff  Changes 

Hal  O’Flaherty  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  at  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  will  continue 
as  head  of  the  Daily  News  foreign  news 
service.  Clarence  Bradley,  former 
make-up  editor,  has  been  made  news 
editor  to  succeed  Brooks  H.  Beitler, 
resigned. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  Daily  News  foreign 
correspondent,  has  left  for  the  Far 
East.  Mr.  Wood  will  travel  througli 
northern  Manchuria.  He  will  stop  tem¬ 
porarily  in  Tokio,  Japan.  Wallace  R. 
Deuel,  formerly  of  the  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau,  has  been  assigned 
to  European  service  and  will  leave  soon 
for  Rome. 


N.  Y.  DAILIES  SET  DATE 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies  will  be  held  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  15-16,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  we^.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Osborne  Hotel  and  a  trip 
through  Auburn  Prison  w'ill  be  a  feature 
of  the  convention. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  ll'lS — British  Advertising 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Liver¬ 
pool,  England. 

June  13-14 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Composing  Room  Elxecu- 
tives’  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Ot¬ 
tumwa. 

June  14-17 — Newspaper  Libra¬ 
rians  Croup,  Special  Libraries 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

June  16-18  —  Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Middles- 
boro,  Ky. 

June  16-17 — South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Myrtle 
Beach. 

June  17 — A.B.C.  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Canadian  meeting.  Hotel  Con¬ 
naught,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

June  17-18  —  Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Andrew 
Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville. 

June  18-19 — .Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  mid-year  meeting, 
Buckwood  Inn,  Sbawnee-On-Dela- 
ware.  Pa. 

June  19-23 — Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  28th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

June  20-22 — Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn^  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria,  New 
York. 

June  23-25  —  Michigan  Home 
Dailies  lAssn.,  summer  meeting. 
Grand  Haven. 

June  24-27 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Monterey 
Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

June  28-30— Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club,  me.-tiiig,  Calgary. 

June  30-Jnly  1-2 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  summer  outing.  Thunder 
Bay. 


TO  DISCUSS  WAGE  SCALE 

Big  Six  and  N.  Y.  Publishers  Con¬ 
ferring  In  New  Proposal 

The  wage-scale  conference  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  were  to  confer  with  the 
conference  committee  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  June  10  to  negotiate  a  new 
working  agreement  to  replace  the  old 
contract  that  expired  on  June  30,  1929. 
covering  employment  in  newsiiaiier 
composing  rooms. 

The  union  is  asking  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  $3  above  the  present  wage 
scale  and  a  six-hour  day  instead  of  the 
45-hour  week.  Each  worker  would  be 
limited  to  five  days  a  week  and  the  sixth 
would  go  to  a  substitute  named  by  him. 

The  proposed  union  scale,  which  has 
been  approved  by  Charles  P.  Howard, 
president  of  the  International  Union, 
provides  a  wage  scale  of  $f)8  to  $74  a 
week,  according  to  the  particular  shift 
worked. 
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There  are  occasions,  even  in  this  cn 
of  price-slashing,  when  food  stores  ear 
use  successful  newspaper  advertisiK 
without  price  lists — without,  in  fact,b 
quotation  of  a  single  price  on  any  of  ih 
articles  offered. 

At  Dakland,  Cal.,  recently  Hagstna', 
Ftxxl  Stores  announced  the  openiigi 
the  first  ten  units  in  a  new  chain.  StBli 
were  located  m  four  cities  on  the  ck- 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  tie; 
announced  in  four-page  sections  in  wt 
of  the  two  Oakland  papers  and  a  |g, 
each  in  newspapers  at  Berkeley,.  Ah 
meda  and  Martinez. 

The  only  mention  of  price  in  thek 
vertisement  generally  used  was  thin, 
nouncement  by  Emil  A.  HagiiMt 
president  of  the  new  company : 

“We  hope  to  built  a  reputatiag,i« 
selling  high-quality  foods  at  reasoib 
prices.  Little  mention  of  pricti  i 
being  made  in  this  opening  annaagt 
ment,  but  there  will  be  many  attraoh, 
specials  featured  in  our  stores  for  b 
opening  sale.” 

.Additional  advertising  carried  in  th 
two  Oakland  newspapers,  the  Pu 
Enquirer  and  the  T ribune,  called  itkt 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  advertisint  w 
without  price  quotations  but  uiiK|r 
that  dozens  of  attracive  prices  wonUk 
posted  on  the  windows  of  the  new  store 

Results,  to  quote  P.  R.  Berger,  id ! 
vertising  manager,  were  that  tiM  iteie| 
were  crowded  all  day. 

“I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  duet 
much  more  business,"  the  advert!^ 
executive  said. 

Hagstrom’s  does  not  attempt  to  cw 
tinue  copy  without  prices,  but  the  faro 
able  acoemplishments  of  this  type  oil 
publicity  contrast  with  the  price-cutti«| 
tactics  usually  employed  in  the  openiali 
of  new  food  stores. 

Attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Bei|e(i 
to  the  company’s  belief  that  the  tii»||| 
has  arrived  when  prices  are  so  low  th 
nationally  known  and  advertised  prod^ 
ucts  sell  better  than  less  prominent  sail 
cheaper  merchandise. 

“We  are  not  in  business  to  stiff . 
prices,”  Mr.  Berger  said.  “We  arew> 
going  to  try  to  undersell.  There  is  m  '• 
profit  in  such  tactics.  Usually  the  opa- 
ing  of  new  fcKid  stores  means  piin 
cutting  which  draws  crowds  but  which 
cannot  be  continued.  Mr.  Hagstiwi 
made  no  promise  of  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains,  yet  the  opening  was  very  sk- 
cessful. 

“Our  belief  is  that  quality  is  nw 
within  the  reach  of  all  persons,  and  tbi 
the  public  will  pay  the  extra  cent  or 
two  to  obtain  the  better  products.  Ob 
stores  will  offer  for  sale  no  unknovo 
brands.  All  the  groceries  offered  wih 
be  prominent  brands,  while  our  crean- 
ery  and  bakery  products  will  be  ob 
own.” 

Newspapers  and  circulars  sent  b< 
mail  to  households  in  the  neighborbooil 
of  each  store  are  being  used  exclusW 
in  the  advertising  of  the  new  chain 
The  circularization  by  mail  is  beoi 
tested,  it  was  learned,  while  dodgers 
have  been  banned  because  they  have  boo 
found  “wasteful.” 

The  opening  anonuncement  was  maiir 
in  Tuesday  afternoon  papers,  with  tbt 
first  price  advertising  appearing  Friday 
The  opening  copy  in  the  .Oaldan)  | 
papers,  in  addition  to  stating  polide  • 
and  stressing  the  various  services  pf#' 
vided  in  the  new  stores,  contained  pk- ' 
tures  of  the  company’s  officials  and  aH  | 
the  managers  and  salespeople.  A  spe  | 
cial  piece  of  copy  stress^  the  local  - 
character  of  the  institution,  telling^  ho* 
even  trucks,  refrigerator  machineij. 
plate  glass  and  lumber  had  been  ptf- 
chased  in  the  territory  servecL 

Mr.  Hagstrom  founded  a  chain  of 
stores  which  a  few  years  ago  became 
a  unit  in  a  national  chain.  (Consistent 
newspaper  advertising  promoted  his 
earlier  activities. 
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ECONOMY  RULES  MECHANICAL  MEETING 

How  To  Do  a  Better  Job  With  Less  Money  Explained  In  Detail  By  Newspaper  Executives 

Attending  A.N.P.A.  Conference  In  Cincinnati 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  Sl  Publisbbr) 
/CINCINNATI,  O.,  June  9 — How 


CINCIN 
to  achi 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


achieve  better  printing  of  text  and  made  the  motion,  estimated  that  as  high  mechanical  departments  of  all  member 


advertising  and  how  to  meet  the  de-  as  13  per  cent  on  mat  cost  could 


department  committee,  who  could  not 
be  present 

B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  technical  director  of 


Mr.  Duffy  praised  the  the  Government  Printing  Office,  was 


,„2nds  of  publishers  for  much  more  saved  if  the  manufacturers  distributed  comprehensiveness  of  the  bulletins,  and  present  to  describe  the  advances  made 


economical  operation  in  the  composing,  sizes  to  order. 


stereotyping  and  press  rooms  were  the  Arthur  H.  Burns,  New  York  Herald  of  new  machinery  be  included. 


Mr.  Burns  s^gested  that  more  details  on  the  study  of  news  ink  and  newsprint 


undertaken  cooperatively  by  the  Govem- 


On  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  conference — Seated,  left  to  right:  I.  E.  Tessier, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Herbert  D.  Ashby  and  Henry  J.  Graham,  Cleveland  Plain 
DtaUr;  J.  S.  Gilcrest,  Newark  (0.)  Advocate.  Standing,  left  to  right:  H.  F. 
Lybarger,  Columbus  Dispatch;  R.  B.  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph; 
L  M.  Sinclair,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Melville  T.  Parkinson,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Prest,  and  Leonard  C.  Michaels,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Seated,  left  to  right:  Roy  Bush,  Aetabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon;  Wm.  T.  Schneider, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune;  George  M.  Dieterich,  Aurora  (HI.) 
Beacon-News;  H.  J.  Lowe,  Kewanee  (HI.)  Star-Courier.  Standing,  left  to  ri^t: 
H.  H.  Henes,  L,  Bruce  and  H.  Healy,  Astabula  Star-Beacon;  C.  L.  Amall, 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader;  Norman  P.  Miller,  Lexington  Herald,  photographed  at 
Cincinnati  convention. 


main  points  discussed  at  the  sixth  annual 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mechanical  Department  conven¬ 
tion  which  closed  here  today. 

For  three  days  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts  of  representative  American  news¬ 
papers,  fac^  with  the  demand  that  they 
produce  better  results  with  a  diminished 
operating  budget,  talked  seriously  and 
intently  of  technical  means  by  which 
they  could  do  their  work  with  more 
satisfactory  results  both  from  the  view- 
iwint  of  the  reader,  advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Specific  problems,  with  the 
exception  of  labor,  were  taken  up  one 
by  one,  and  threshed  out  in  discussion, 
(inly  three  prepared  papers  were  read; 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  in 
Iwaring  each  other’s  experiences  of 
time  and  labor-saving  devices  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  of  how  the  finished  news¬ 
paper  product  had  been  materially  im¬ 
proved.  Informal  shop  talk  was  the 
"rder  long  after  the  various  sessions 
had  been  formally  adjourned. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  newspaper's  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  ink  and  paper,  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  cooperating 
with  the  mechanical  department.  B.  L. 
Wehmhoff,  technical  director  of  the 
xovemment  office,  told  of  the  advances 
that  had  been  made  in  research  during 
the  year.  The  closing  session  was  given 
over  to  a  symposium  on  economy. 
Other  high  spots  of  the  meeting  were  a 
provocative  talk  by  George  W.  Speyer, 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  on  ‘‘What  the 
teency  does  in  the  preparation  of  a 
nwspaper  campaign"  and  a  hard-pan 
tiiscussion  by  R.  J.  Barrett,  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Corporation,  on  ‘‘Composing  Room 
Management  and  Economy.” 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  econ¬ 
omy  session  today  the  A.N.P.A.  me¬ 
chanical  committee  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  mat  manufacturers  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  adjust  the  size  of 
Ws  to  the  various  newspaper  page 
sizes  with  a  resultant  monetary  saving 
in  mat  costs. 

The  resolution  was  preceded  by  dis- 
cj**ion  telling  of  mat  wastage.  Otto 
Knrrle,  hfoUnc  (Ill.)  Dispatch,  who 


Tribune,  who  presided  at  the  economy 
session,  pointed  out  that  many  papers 
were  reducing  their  column  widths  to 
twelve  ems  and  that  a  smaller  mat 
could  be  used  in  many  instances.  W.  E. 
Wines,  mechanical  department  manager, 
concurred  with  Mr.  Burns  in  the  obser¬ 
vation,  saying  he  had  recently  under¬ 
taken  a  survey  of  column  and  page 
widths  and  a  big  increase  in  twelve  cm 
papers  had  been  registered. 

H.  D.  Rindsberg,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
told  of  savings  he  had  made  in  adding 
tin  and  antimony  to  stereotype  met.il 
in  his  own  plant.  He  employed  a 
chemist,  he  said,  to  analyze  the  metal. 
The  dross  was  sold  to  the  manufactufer 
for  tin. 

Others,  including  F.  C.  Palmer,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Jersey  Journal,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  wise  to  make 
the  mixture  in  the  newspaper  plant. 
The  consensus  was  that  it  was  all  right 
to  add  the  tin,  but  not  the  antimony. 
W.  ti.  Reno,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
advocated  the  use  of  a  metal  reclaimer. 

The  problem  of  bowing  or  ‘‘di.shing" 
in  stereotype  plates  was  brought  up  by 
.\uburn  'Taylor,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
(iasette,  and  means  for  its  elimination 
were  discussed.  Some  members  held 
that  Its  cause  was  indeterminate.  E.  J. 
Duffy,  New  York  Daily  News,  said  his 
paper  was  saving  about  $S4,(X)0  on  news¬ 
print.  It  had  started  using  a  62-in. 
Iiaper  roll  instead  of  the  621-in.  for¬ 
merly  used,  the  margin  of  the  paper 
was  reduced  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  on  both  sides,  he  said,  and  no 
change  in  make-up  was  necessary. 

One  foreman  told  of  a  plan  whereby 
local  advertisements  for  the  advertisers 
were  clipped  from  waste  copies,  effect¬ 
ing  a  considerable  saving  in  paper.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  this  plan 
would  not  work  in  the  case  of  national 
advertising,  and  that  it  might  not  Ik 
practicable  under  certain  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  calling  for  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  mechanical  department’s 
bulletin.  Addressed  to  the  A.N.P.A. 
board  of  directors,  it  asked  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  mail  copies  to  the  heads  of 


Matters  relating  to  the  press  room  and 
engraving  department  predominated  on 
the  Wednesday  night  session.  Mr. 
Duffy  acted  as  chairman. 

It  was  the  nearly  unanimous  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  men  present  that  rubber 
rollers,  despite  their  comparatively 
high  price,  had  proved  their  superiority 
over  composition  rollers.  Charles  H. 
Ruth,  IVashinqton  Star,  said  that  three 
years  ago  his  newspaper  incurred  a 
roller  expense  of  about  $5,000  a  year. 
During  the  three  years  the  composition 
rollers  were  replaced  by  the  rubber 
product  and  this  expense  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated,  he  said. 

Mr.  Duffy  said  the  Daily  News  was 
using  the  same  rubber  rollers  on  its 
color  presses  that  it  installed  more  than 
eight  years  ago,  and  that  these  rollers 
were  now  “better  than  ever.”  The  point 
that  age  improves  the  rubber  products 
was  also  stressed  by  A.  Taylor,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gasette,  W.  J.  Phillips, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
J.  Q.  Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  others. 

The  sixty-five  line  screen  for  news¬ 
paper  half-tone  e^raving  was  held  to 
be  the  most  efficient.  Mr.  Duffy  said 
the  News  had  experimented  with  75- 
and  80-line  screens,  but  had  decided  that 
65  was  the  best. 

“You  get  more  details  in  cuts  by 
using  the  75-  or  85-line  screen,”  he  said, 
“but  over  a  period  of  time  the  65-line 
screen  is  more  practicable.” 

Some  report^  they  had  used  55-line 
screens  to  good  effect. 

A  plea  that  local  display  advertising 
salesmen  be  given  a  course  in  training 
in  typography  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  help  the  advertiser  and  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  resetting  on  adver¬ 
tisements  was  made  by  A.  "T.  Gormley, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

The  convention  opened  Tuesday 
morning  with  an  address  of  welcome^  by 
William  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
general  manager,  and  a  statement  by 

L.  B.  Palmer,  A.N.P.A.  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Henry  D.  Ashby,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  presided  in  the  place  of  (Jeorge 

M.  Rogers  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical 


ment  Printing  Office  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department. 

Mr.  Wehmhoff  said  the  analyses  that 
had  been  made  during  the  year  for 
individual  publishers  indicated  “a 
marked  improvement”  in  the  quality  of 
oils  used,  indicating  that  “the  work 
done  so  far  to  obtain  nonstaining  oils 
has  had  considerable  effect  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  commercial  inks.” 

Experiments  made  with  various 
grades  of  oil,  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
suitable  product  for  the  best  news  ink. 
were  detailed  by  Mr.  Wehmhoff.  After 
eliminating  many  oil  samples,  news  ink 
was  made  from  one  product,  which 
in  experiments  showed  a  satisfactory 
flow,  good  length,  little  “strikethrough,” 
and  which  did  not  “mist.” 

“We  feel,”  Mr.  Wehmhoff  said,  “that 
the  problem  of  producing  an  oil  in 
commercial  quantity  which  will  elimi¬ 
nate  ‘strikethrough’  to  a  large  extent  has 
been  solved.  The  next  problem  is  to 
devise  specifications  and  tests  to  enable 
the  oil  refineries  to  control  the  supply 
to  the  ink  maker,  to  insure  the  ink 
maker  that  the  correct  oil  is  being 
delivered,  and  to  provide  specifications 
and  methods  of  testing  of  news  inks 
for  use  by  the  publishers.” 

The  nonstaining  oils,  Mr.  Wehmhoff 
found,  have  a  tendency  to  render  the 
paper  fibres  transparent  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  the  pigment  particles  to  be  seen 
through  the  sheet,  and  this  type  of 
“showthrough”  is  becoming  more  no¬ 
ticeable  as  the  nonstaining  oils  are  used 
more  extensively. 

“The  most  apparent  remedy  for  this 
trouble,”  he  said,  “is  a  more  opaque 
sheet  of  newsprint.  Work  has  been 
planned  to  devise  methods  or  obtain 
materials  which  will  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  nonstaining  oils  in  making 
the  paper  more  transparent.” 

The  various  causes  for  ink  “misting" 
— flving  ink — were  considered  by  Mr. 
Wehmhoff :  improper  pressroom  ven¬ 
tilation,  improper  blankets  or  rollers, 
and  high-speed  presses,  but  the  cause 
which  seems  most  logical,  he  said,  is 
that  too  thin  an  ink  is  being  used.  He 
suggested  cooperation  with  ink  maiiii- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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KANSAS  A.  P.  EDITORS 
FIGHT  WIRE  COSTS 


ControTsnjr  Aroused  When  Milo 
Thompson,  Correspondent,  Re¬ 
fuses  to  Send  Rnte  Story 
as  A.  P.  Dispatch 


Criticism  of  Milo  Thompson,  Kansas 
City  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  for  refusing  to  send  over  the 
A.P.  wires  as  a  regular  story  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  motion  taken  by  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  to  ask  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  for 
lower  leased  wire  rates  for  A.P.  news¬ 
papers,  was  voiced  recently  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  by  Frank  Motz,  publisher  of  the 
Hays  (Kan.)  News.  The  editorial  was 
based  on  an  incident  which  caused  hot 
debate  among  Kansas  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  meeting  in  Wichita. 

Kansas  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  were  meeting  coincidentally  with 
Kansas  Press  Association,  and  during 
the  meeting  a  report  from  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  general  meeting  resulted 
in  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette  declaring  that  the 
Kansas  publishers  were  going  to  fight 
the  A.T.&T.  for  lower  toll  rates  for 
A.P  .  newspapers.  The  motion  was 
passed  unanimously. 

When  one  of  the  publishers  spoke  to 
Mr.  Thompson  about  sending  the  story 
out  on  the  A.P.  wires,  Mr.  Thon^son 
said  he  would  not  do  so.  Mr.  White 
asked  by  what  authority  he  made  this 
decision. 

“I  am  employed  by  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  (the  A.P.),  and  not  by  the 
Kansas  Association,”  Mr.  Thompson 
said,  “and  the  Associated  Press  doesn’t 
wish  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  joining 
a  political  movement  to  attack  the  rates 
of  any  corporation." 

Mr.  Thompson  finally  sent  the  in¬ 
formation  over  the  wires  as  a  message 
to  editors  with  the  statement  that  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  Arkansas 
City  Traveler  and  president  of  the  ^n- 
sas  Associated  Press  group,  wished 
them  to  make  a  news  story  of  it  without 
credit  to  the  A.P. 

At  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
A.P.,  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  that  Mr.  Thompson 
followed  the  policy  applied  by  the  A.P. 
to  such  publishers’  meetings  as  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  at 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  send  informa¬ 
tion  over  the  wires  as  messages  to  li¬ 
ters  with  permission  to  print  it  without 
credit  to  the  A.P. 

"The  Associated  Press  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  part  of  the  meeting  concern¬ 
ing  the  report  on  telephone  rates,”  Mr. 
Elliott  said.  “The  A.P.  never  takes  any 
action  in  an  outside  cause  of  which  it 
might  be  a  beneficiary.” 


WORTMAN  CARTOONS  CITED 

Denys  Wortman,  who  draws  the 
daily  cartoon  “Metropolitan  Movies” 
for  the  New  York  IVorld-Telegram  and 
Metropolitan  Feature  Service,  received 
one  of  the  1932  citations  awarded  by  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  in  interpreting  the  un¬ 
employment  situation,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  The  cartoons  were  found  by 
the  council  to  have  “individualized  this 
year’s  suffering  by  picturing  the  h^d- 
ships  of  human  beings,  not  symbolized 
causes.”  Mr.  Wortman’s  cartoons  are 
filed  daily  by  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  as  a  record  of  current  times. 


COURT  SUSTAINS  DAILY 

Chancellor  F.  H.  Dodge,  at  Little 
Rock,  has  sustained  the  demurrer  filed 
by  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 
in  a  suit  by  E.  L.  Carter,  to  restrain 
County  Qerk  Luther  Adams  from  pay¬ 
ing  the  legal  rate  for  publication  of  ^ 
Pulasld  county  1932  delinquent  tax  list. 
Carter  alleged  the  legal  rate  of  50  cents 
per  tract  was  excessive  and  that  other 
publications  had  offered  to  carry  the 
list  at  a  rate  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
tract 


ROSE  LEAVES  BOSTON  HERALD 

Carl  Rose  has  resigned  as  cartoonist 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  his  last  work 
appearing  in  the  June  4  issue.  His 
final  cartoon  showed  “Old  Man  His¬ 
tory”  contemplating  sternly  the  record 
of  the  72d  Congress.  He  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Rockport,  Mass.,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  New  Yorker  and  other 
publications. 


DAVILA  FORMER  JOURNALIST 


Leader  of  Chile  Revolution  Gained 
Public  Notice  As  Editor 

Carlos  Davila,  leader  of  the  Chilean 
revolution,  made  his  early  reputation  as 
a  newspaperman  in  that  country.  He 
became  a  reporter  for  El  Mercurio  of 
Santiago  after  he  had  established  a 
small  practice  in  law.  After  gaining 
fame  in  journalism,  he  left  El  Mercurio 
to  take  charge  of  foreign  news  for  La 
Nation  of  Santiago,  and  in  two  years 
became  managing  editor.  He  patterned 
his  paper  as  closely  as  possible  on  North 
American  lines. 

His  leadership  in  journalism  brought 
him  political  influence  and  he  became  a 
force  in  the  modernization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  1927  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He 
resigned  his  Ambassadorship  after  the 
political  ui^eaval  of  last  year  in  Chile 
and  returned  to  his  native  country. 

In  September  he  was  arrested  and 
held  incommunicado  in  Santiago  on 
charges  of  fomenting  a  movement  to 
return  the  former  President  Carlos 
Ibanez  to  power.  He  was  arrested 
again  in  March  charged  with  plotting 
against  the  government  which  he  had 
criticised  strongly  in  La  Nacion. 


KELLY'S  DAUGHTER  BURNED 

John  H.  Kelly,  editor,  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  recently  flew  back  from 
a  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
be  at  the  bedside  of  his  daughter,  Doris, 
8  years  old,  who  was  seriously  burned. 
Blood  transfusions  were  necessary  to 
save  the  child. 


PUBLISHING  BI-WEEKLY 

With  the  June  11  issue,  American 
Agriculturist,  New  York,  became  a 
bi-weekly. 


LOUIS  WILEY  RETURNS 


N.  Y.  Times  Business  Manager  Back 
After  Pleasure  Trip  to  Europe 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  returned  to  New 
York  Sunday,  June  5,  aboard  the  S.  S. 


C.  A.  REYNOLDS  HEADS 
EAGLE  TRUSTEES 


Former  General  Outdoor  Company 
Executive  Named  Chairman  of 
Brooklyn  Daily’s  Board —  Gun¬ 
nison  Retains  Stock  Interest 


Charles  A.  Reynolds,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  General  (Jut- 
door  Advertising  Company  was  elected 
chairman  of  the 


board  of  trustees 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  at 
the  May  meeting 
of  the  executive 
staff  and  assumed 
an  active  part  in 
the  newspaper’s 
management  this 
week.  He  was 
guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  in  the 
Crescent  Club, 
June  8,  marking 
C.  A.  Rxtnolos  the  start  of  his 
active  interest. 
He  succeeds  Raymond  M.  Gunnison  as 
chairman.  Mr.  Gunnison  retains  a  small 
stock  interest  in  the  newspaper. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  (Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Company,  which  began  in 
March,  1930,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  the 
financial  field.  He  started  with  the 
Wall  Street  firm  of  S.  B.  Chapin  & 
Co.  as  a  boy,  and  among  other  concerns 
he  subsequently  worked  for  were  Col¬ 
gate,  Parker  &  Co.,  W.  A.  Harriman 
&  C^.,  and  Blair  &  Co.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  latter  concern  just  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  advertising  business. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
but  is  at  present  residing  in  Darien, 
C^nn.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children. 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  his  niece,  Regina 
Wiley,  and  A.  J.  Drezel  of  Philadelphia 
photographed  on  the  Bremen  as  they 
arrived  from  abroad. 


Bremen  after  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe 
with  his  niece.  Miss  Regina  Wiley.  Mr. 


with  his  niece.  Miss  Regina  Wiley.  Mr. 
Wiley  and  Miss  Wiley  visited  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Budapest  and  Paris. 

In  Rome  Mr.  Wiley  had  an  audience 
with  Pope  Pius  XI  and  with  Benito 
Mussolini.  He  visited  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt  in  Budapest  and  talked  with  Count 
Karolyi,  Hungarian  Prime  Minister. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
a  few  days  in  Paris. 


AUBURN  SLASHES  PRICES 


Plymouth  Motors  Advertiaea  Contest 
to  Stimulate  Sales 

Auburn  Automobile  Company,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  “back-to-jobs”  program, 
used  mail-order-style  copy  this  week  to 
advertise  new  low  prices  on  its  cars. 
E.  L.  Cord,  president,  said  the  company 
was  spending  millions  of  dollars,  and 
distributors  and  salesmen  were  sacrific¬ 
ing  profits  to  make  the  new  inducements 
possible. 

“The  present  market  is  a  bargain 
market,”  he  said.  “People  will  buy 
when  sufficient  inducements  are  offered. 
Everybody  knows  that  jobs  for  work¬ 
ingmen  are  the  greatest  need  today.  The 
money  that  will  be  received  by  work¬ 
men  in  producing  cars,  by  salesmen  and 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will 
go  to  pay  for  food  and  clothing  and  will 
reach  shopkeepers  who  in  turn  will  pass 
it  to  others.” 

Plymouth  Motor  Corporation  this 
week  launched  a  $25,000  prize  contest 
with  large  space  in  an  extensive  list  of 
newspapers  as  part  of  its  drive  for  new 
business.  Any  person  of  legal  driving 
age  may  compete,  getting  entry  form 
from  a  DeSoto,  Dodge,  or  Chrysler 
dealer,  and  having  the  dealer  sign  the 
entry  form  after  the  contestant  has 
written  a  50-word  description  of  a 
“floating  power”  ride. 


DROPS  JUMP  “GADGETS” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
adopted  a  system  of  “jump  gadgets”  for 
carrying  stories  to  back  pages,  aban¬ 
don^  the  idea  this  week.  The  “gad¬ 
gets,”  consisting  of  special  symbols, 
diamonds,  squares,  etc.,  which  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  part 
of  a  story  and  at  the  top  of  the  break¬ 
over,  were  first  used  several  months  ago. 


H.  W.  POLLARD  TO  WICHITA 

H.  W.  Pollard,  national  advertising 
manager  ol  the  Sp^ng field  (Mo.)  Press, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  He  was 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Republic,  before  purchase  of  that 
paper  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick. 
Later  he  was  with  the  Cleveland  News. 


KNOXVILLE  JOURNAjwti 
SOLD  TO  TAYLORS  I  VV 


Two  Son*  of  Former  Govemor 

Tennessee  Paper  From  Caasl  NcV 
Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

New  Orleans 


The  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
morning  daily,  was  acquired  June  3  k 
the  Knoxville  Publishing  Company,#, 
ganized  by  Nat  and  Blaine  Taylor,  loj 
of  the  late  former  Gov.  Alf  Taylor,  * 
Tennessee. 


The  newspaper  was  purchased  fr# 
the  East  Tennessee  Printing  and  Pi 
lishing  Corporation,  organized  k 
January  to  operate  it  for  the  (« 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  fit, 
Orleans,  which  bid  it  in  at  a  forecloiii 
sale. 

Nat  G.  Taylor,  president  of  the  •• 
company,  in  making  the  announcei^ 
did  not  disclose  the  consideration. 
ever,  the  convevance  of  the  propn^ 
recorded  in  the  Knox  County  rcfife 
of  deeds  office,  recites  a  mortgage  hat 
issue  of  $3()0,()00  to  be  delivered  to  It 
Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  M 
G.  T.  Niebergall  as  trustee. 

Mr.  Taylor  announced  the  Joutk 
would  resume  the  Republican  poUlhi 
policy  under  which  it  operated  k 
nearly  50  years  when  the  late  Ci|t 
William  Rule  was  editor. 

He  said  there  would  be  no  change  i 
the  personnel  of  the  newspaper.  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor’s  brother,  Blaine,  ii  Tin 
president  of  the  company.  Othw  at 
cers  will  be  announced  later. 

In  1927  the  Journal  was  purchmi 
by  a  company  headed  by  Col.  Lsb 
Lea,  Nashville  publisher.  Beginning  ii 
December,  1930,  it  was  operated  a  yarl 
in  receivership,  with  R.  H.  Clagett  ui  j 
Olin  Berry  as  co-receivers.  Mr.  (Jagat 
continued  as  general  manager  upon  tk  I 
sale  of  the  paper. 

When  foreclosure  was  taken  tk. 
Journal  was  bid  in  by  the  Canal  Baij 
and  Trust  Company,  which  owneli 
$500,000  Knoxville  Journal  bonds,  it 
cured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  propeitie 
of  the  newspaper. 

“Under  my  control  the  Journal  ii 
ways  will  give  its  support  to  crar 
sound  movement  for  the  social,  co» 
mercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  if 
vancement  of  this  community  and  Eaa 
Tennessee,”  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  a  state 
ment. 

Harry  Thompson,  vice-president  d 
the  New  Orleans  bank  and  president  d 
the  East  Tennessee  Printing  and  Pik 
lishing  Company;  Ed  Seay  and  Fnd 
Berry,  Nashville  attorneys ;  Tom  Good- 
loe,  auditor  for  the  Taylors,  and  At 
Taylors  participated  in  negotiations  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Journal. 


N.  Y.  CLUB  INSTALLS  WHALEN 


Gifts  of  Appreciation  Made  to  C.  L 
Murphy,  Retiring  Head 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  general  manage 
of  John  Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  Adve- 
tising  Club  of  New  York  June  9  ati 
luncheon  at  the  clubhouse. 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  the  retiring  prod- 
dent,  received  a  golf  bag  and  full  set  d 
clubs  for  himself,  and  a  silver  servia 
for  Mrs.  Murphy,  as  a  gift  from  tht 
club  members  in  appreciation  of  bis 
service  in  office. 

Mr.  Whalen,  making  his  first  ad¬ 
dress  as  president,  made  a  strong  ple> 
for  leadership  on  the  part  of  business 


MORROW,  BAILEY  SPEAK 

Speaking  on  “The  Newspaper  and 
Public  Opinion,”  Marco  Morrow  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Public  Opinion  dinner  held 
in  the  Jayhawk  Hotel,  Topeka,  May  26 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
Editorial  Association,  Kansas  Press 
Association  and  the  annual  meeting  d 
the  Kansas  (Chamber  of  Commerce 
Roy  F.  Bailey,  editor,  Salina  (Kan.) 
Journal,  spoke  on  “Kansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Newsiupers  of  Kan¬ 
sas.”  A  newspaper  exhibition  was  held. 
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WORD  RATE  URGED  AT  CLASSIHED  MEET 


New  and  Cheaper  System  Advocated  To  Increase  Number  of  Individual  Ads — “Professional” 

Copy  Over-Emphasized — J.  H.  Butler  New  President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pububhbr) 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  June  7 — A  re¬ 
turn  to  the  days  when  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  newspapers  were 
ranked  as  a  feature  second  only  to  the 
news  columns  in  reader  interest,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  speakers  at 


high  enough  to  discourage  him  from 
using  the  newspaper  medium.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  was  not  the  case 
— when  a  man  who  wanted  to  insert  a 
cheap  advertisement  for  the  return  of 
his  lost  dog,  could  do  so.  That  was 
15  years  ago,  when  newspapers  used 


Left  to  right:  J.  H.  Butler,  Houston  Chronicle,  new  president,  E.  F.  Emmel, 
Atlanta  Georgian-American,  new  second  vice-president,  and  N.  Gatlin,  St.  Louis 
Star,  photographed  at  classified  convention. 


tising  must  pay  for  itself  will  have  to 
be  discarded  for  the  time  being,  until 
the  public  again  comes  to  regard  the 
newspaper  medium  as  a  benefit  to 
themselves. 

“Classified  formerly  was  regarded  by 
publishers  and  editors  as  a  feature  sec- 


used  by  various  newspapers  in  brighten¬ 
ing  up  their  classified  pages  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  detailed  report  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  instance,  separates  some  of 
its  major  classifications,  placing  them 
on  pages  containing  news  which  per- 


Left  to  right:  0.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  retiring 
president  of  the  classified  association,  Warren  P.  Weber,  Los  Angeles,  and 
C  M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times,  secretary  of  the  association. 


the  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
here  June  6-9. 

A  revolutionary  change  in  present 
methods  must  be  brought  about  if  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  is  to  survive — even 
though  the  move  necessitates  a  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  of  rates  to  a  point 
bordering  on  free  publication,  it  was 
maintained. 

J.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  on  Thursday  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  succeeding 
0.  S.  Wespe,  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times.  James  McGovern, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  named  first 
vice-president  and  editor  of  The  Classi¬ 
fied  Journal.  E.  F.  Emmel,  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  was  elected  second 
we-president. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Charles  Hardin,  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  were  reelected  sec¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  respectively.  A 
victory  plaque  was  awarded  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner's  classified  staff  for 
doii%  the  most  constructive  sales  work 
during  the  year. 

Basij  L.  Smith,  president  of  the  Basil 
L  Smith  Systems  of  Philadelphia,  and 
C.  W.  Horn,  supervisor  of  classified 
advertising  for  the  Hearst  publications, 
were  two  speakers  who  advocated  low¬ 
ering  of  rates  and  placing  more  em- 
ptiasis  on  serving  the  transient,  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers. 

Their  proposals  were  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  by  38  representatives  from 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  voted  to  send  copies  of  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Smith’s  and  Mr.  Horn’s  talks 
to  publishers  and  advertising  managers 
of  all  newspapers  affiliated  with  the 
association. 

Mr.  Horn’s  opinion,  in  brief,  was  that 
classified  has  suffered  greatly  through 
over-emphasis  of  the  importance  of 
“professional’’  advertisers  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  lack  of  encouragement  to 
the  individual. 

He  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  due  to 
high  space  rates,  advertisements  in¬ 
serted  by  individuals  have  decreased  in 
number  and  have  taken  on  a  highly 
abbreviated  form,  which  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  average  reader’s  interest. 

“In  the  past  decade,  classified  mana, 
gers  have  been  tending  most  of  their 
eflforts  toward  encouraging  professional 
customers — automobile  sales  companies 
and  real  estate  dealers,  for  instance,” 
Mr,  Horn  said. 

“Special  rates  and  other  advantages 
given  such  advertisers,  while  the 
““▼Idual  was  charged  a  linage  rate 


to  carry  columns  of  small  transient  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

“It  was  the  sudden  decrease  in  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  caused  by  the  de¬ 
pression  which  revealed  the  sad  lack  of 
the  individual  customers.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  advertising  managers  to  revive 
the  interest  of  these  individual  adver¬ 
tisers,  for  they  form  the  backbone  of 
a  newspaper’s  classified  strength.” 

Mr.  Horn  advcxrated  charging  two, 
three  or  five  cents  a  word  for  space, 
rather  than  selling  by  the  line.  He 
maintained  that  many  advertisements 
today  are  scarcely  readable  because  so 
many  oddly  abbreviated  words  have 
been  crammed  into  two  or  three  lines  of 
type. 

“In  the  old  days,  many  people  read 
the  classified  advertisements  for  pleas¬ 
ure,”  he  pointed  out.  “In  those  days  the 
advertiser  got  more  for  his  money  be¬ 
cause  more  people  saw  his  ‘ad.’  Today 
no  one  reads  the  classified  p^es  unless 
he  is  looking  for  some  particular  item. 

“If  space  was  cheap  and  rates  were 
by  the  word,  advertisements  would 
again  be  readable  and  the  advertisers 
would  get  tetter  results.  Classified 
pages  should  be  regarded  as  rendering 
a  great  public  service  to  the  people, 
but  this  duty  has  not  teen  fulfilled  in 
recent  years. 

“The  old  idea  that  classified  adver- 


ond  only  to  the  news  columns  in  reader- 
interest  Therefore,  since  a  newspaper 
pays  for  its  comic  strips,  columns  and 
other  features,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  shouldn’t  pay  for  a  feature  with  as 
great  drawing  power  as  an  old-fashioned 
classified  section. 

“However,  classified  advertisements 
sold  at  reduced  rates  still  could  be  made 
to  pay  for  themselves,  not  to  mention 
the  increase  in  circulation  that  would 
be  a  natural  result.” 

O.  S.  Wespe,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  retiring 
president  of  the  Association,  heartily 
endorsed  Mr.  Horn’s  recommendations. 
Reports  were  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention  by  C  M.  Carroll,  New 
York  Times,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Charles  T.  Hardin,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  treasurer,  and  Dean  G.  Hentzle- 
man,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Committee  reports  were  read  by 
H.  D.  Keller,  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  and  L.  L.  Heaton, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Talks  were  given  by  J.  A.  Finneran, 
New  York  American;  J.  H.  Butler, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Roy  E.  Ballou, 
Peoria  Star,  and  Worth  Wright,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  The  talks  by  Basil 
Smith  and  Horn  were  keynote  addresses 
of  the  convention. 

A  number  of  interesting  practices 


tains  to  that  clas^fication,  such  as 
business  opportunities  segr^ted  on 
the  financial  page. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  uses  a  cartoon 
strip  at  the  top  of  the  classified  page, 
showing  humorous  sketches  pertaining 
to  some  of  the  want  ads.  To  assist 
the  reader  in  quickly  finding  the  classi¬ 
fications  he  is  interested  in,  the  Tribune 
carries  pen  drawings  over  each  classi¬ 
fication  sub-head. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  column  headed  “Private  Ex¬ 
changes,”  where  individual  advertisers 
may  place  their  copy  at  a  reduced  rate 
if  they  do  not  care  to  have  their  items 
run  in  the  same  columns  with  dealers’ 
and  professionals’  advertisements. 

The  New  York  American  ^  intro¬ 
duced  the  classified  heading  of  “The 
Bargain  Market”  as  a  means  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  readers  in  this  day  when  price  is 
a  major  consideration.  The  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  obtains  a  list  of 
stolen  cars  daily  from  the  police  de¬ 
partment  and  canvasses  the  owners  for 
“lost  car”  advertisements. 

'The  topic  of  Basil  Smith’s  address 
was,  “What’s  the  Yardstick  in  Scaling 
Classified  Rates?”  Where  Mr.  Horn 
had  dealt  largely  with  improving  the 
reader-appeal  of  classified  through  bet¬ 
ter  presentation  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments,  Smith  presented  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  his  findings  with  regard  to 
space  rates.  He  strongly  recommended 
a  decrease  in  present  rates. 

“It  seems  evident  that  classified  good 
will  and  prestige  must  again  be  built  up 
to  its  former  position  and  sustain^’’ 
he  said.  “No  medium  can  prosper  with¬ 
out  voluntary  transient  patronage  com- 
mg  from  all  the  people.  Both  as  a 
reader  and  as  an  advertiser,  he  will  seek 
to  satisfy  some  existing  personal,  home 
or  business  need.  The  human  interest 
and  informatory  news  values  of  classi¬ 
fied  arise  out  of  this  patronage. 

“In  general  practice,  classified  line 
rates  are  doubly  scaled — f6r  transient 
patronage  and  for  contract  patronage. 
The  transient  rates  are  scaled  by  in¬ 
sertions  and  the  contract  rates  are  scaled 
for  either  daily  representation  or  for 
bulk  space  used 

“The  circulation  of  a  newspaper  ap¬ 
parently  plays  but  a  small  part  in  rate 
making.  Newspapers  with  the  same 
circulations  have  widely  different  rate 
tharges  and  sometimes  newspapers  with 
half  the  circulation  of  others  will  have 
double  their  classified  rates. 

“It  is  true  that  dauified  rates  usu¬ 
ally  have  followed  the  general  trend  of 
(Contimud  on  Page  51) 


Photographed  at  the  Pittsburgh  classified  convention  this  week  (left  to  right) : 
C.  C.  Armstrong,  assistant  supervisor  of  classified,  Hearst  newspapers;  C 
Hardin,  Columbus  Dispatch;  T.  F.  Mulhem,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  Henry 
Barringer,  New  York  World-T^egrem. 
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PUTS  PROOF  BURDEN 
ON  NEWSPAPERS 


FiMacial  Adrarticiaf  Group  Cluim* 

It  Hm  Yot  Soon  No  Cmo  For 
Rato  DiCForeutial  On  FUcal 
Cop7 

Calling  for  a  more  comprehensive  dis* 
cussion  from  the  newspaper  side  on  the 
financial  rate  differential,  the  Financial 
Advertisers  Association  Bulletin  for 
June  asserts  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  those  papers  which  impose  the 
differential,  “for  the  great  majority  of 
American  newspapers  place  no  such  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  upon  financial  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  Bulletin,  which  reprints  in  full 
the  editorial  that  appeared  in  Editor  & 
PuBUSREE  following  a  discussion  of  the 
financial  rate  question  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  financial  advertisers’  organ, 
renews  its  attack  on  the  differential  as 
follows : 

“A  good  many  financial  advertisers 
sincerely  believe  that  the  differentia]  is 
unfair,  and  places  w  unwarranted 
burden  on  the  advertising  efforts  of 
their  own  institutions.  Perhaps  their 
feeling  in  this  regard  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  years  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  before  us,  the  news¬ 
papers  which  charge  a  differential  rate 
nave  never  set  forth  a  convincing  sum¬ 
mary  of  reasons  to  account  for  the 
differential. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  to  the  newspapers  which 
individually  have  seen  fit  to  advance 
reasons  for  a  surcharge  on  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  bear  in  mind  first,  that  less 
than  2(W  newspapers  out  of  more  tlun 
1700  general  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  actually  charge  a  higher  rate  for 
financial  than  on  general  advertising. 
Some  of  the  most  important  newspapers 
in  the  country  charge  exactly  the  same 
rate  for  financial  advertising  as  they  do 
for  general  advertising.  A  few  even 
charge  higher  rates  on  general  adver¬ 
tising  than  on  financial  advertising,  so 
there  is  clearly  no  logic  or  scientific 
basis  behind  the  differential.” 

Commenting  upon  the  excessive  cost 
of  advertising,  as  imposed  by  the  differ¬ 
ential,  the  Bulletin  continues: 

“There  were  12  general  newspapers 
in  one  large  American  city  in  the  year 
1930.  Two  newspapers  in  that  city  that 
year  carried  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  financial  advertising  of  the  12  papers 
combined.  The  banks  and  secunty 
houses  which  advertised  in  1930  in  those 
two  papers  paid  an  aggregate  of  $540,- 
000  in  differential  costs  alone,  above  the 
general  rates  charged  by  the  two 
papers.  In  the  same  year  ^e  total  dif¬ 
ferential  costs  to  financial  advertisers 
in  the  four  leading  papers  which  im¬ 
pose  differentials  amounted  to  more 
than  $700,000.  We  submit  these  very 
substantial  figures  simply  to  indicate 
what  the  differential  costs  mean  to 
financial  advertising  men  and  their  in¬ 
stitutions  in  cities  where  a  financial  rate 
premium  prevails.  These  dollars  and 
cents  figures  weigh  heavily  against  any 
points  that  have  yet  been  advanced  by 
newspapers  in  support  of  the  differen¬ 
tial,  whether  on  grounds  of  ‘censorship,’ 
lack  of  financial  advertising  ‘news  in¬ 
terest,’  cost  of  ‘free  pt^licity’  for 
financial  institutions  or  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  financial  section.” 

The  article  contrasts  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  daily  tabulations  of  stock,  bond  and 
commodity  price  quotations  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  with  the  amount  of  free  finan¬ 
cial  publicity  handled  and  concludes 
with  the  remark : 

“As  far  as  space  is  concerned,  it 
simply  does  not  compare  with  the 
amount  of  'publicity’  space  given  to  the 
real  estate,  school,  automobile  and  sport 
pages.  We  do  not  include  ‘editorial  co¬ 
operation’  as  a  basis  for  the  surcharge 
on  financial  institutions,  for  the  reason 
that  an^  money  spent  for  advertising  in 
a  publication  open  to  such  influence 
would  be  pure  waste  in  any  event.” 

The  Bulletin  challenges  publishers  to 
tell  financial  advertisers  why  there  is  a 
fir.ancial  rate  differential. 


TOLEDO  MAILERS  TAKE  CUT 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wage 
scale  of  mailers  on  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  was  ordered  this  week  by  State 
Supreme  Giurt  Judge  R.  R.  Kinkade  in 
an  arbitration  hearing  at  the  News-Bee 
office.  The  reduction  is  to  be  retroac¬ 
tive  to  March  3,  the  date  on  which  the 
mailers’  old  contract  expired. 


NEW  SEATTLE  MAYOR 
ONCE  REPORTER 

Starts  Administration  With  Salary 

Cuts,  Wholesale  Shake-Up  in 
Police,  and  Campaign  Against 
Vice  and  Gambling 

John  F.  Dore,  former  police  reporter 
who  this  week  became  Mayor  of 
Seattle,  b^an  his  administration  with  a 
midnight  inauguration  and  a  drastic  re¬ 
organization  of  the  police  department, 
with  the  promise  of  far-reaching  re¬ 
forms  in  other  branches  of  the  city 
government  in  the  near  future.  Salary 
cuts  for  all  officials,  including  the 
Mayor,  marked  the  first  day.  Faced  by 
opposition  in  the  city  council,  the  new 
mayor  held  a  closed  meeting  with  the 
councilmen  and  won  their  “allegiance 
to  the  last  ditch,”  according  to  reports 
at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Mayor  Dore,  who  covered  police 
headquarters  for  eight  years,  gave  his 
first  attention  to  that  department,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  chief  and  directing  him 
to  close  all  gambling  halls  and  organ¬ 
ized  houses  of  vice.  Further  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  abolish  the  dry  squad  and 
establish  shotgun  and  homicide  squads 
to  “catch  robbers  and  thieves,”  alMlish 
the  cavalry  contingent  of  the  traffic  di¬ 
vision  and  sell  the  horses  to  save 
stabling  expense;  abolish  all  detective 
bureau  ratings,  making  detective  as¬ 
signments  merit  awards  for  uniformed 
men ;  stop  graft ;  hold  patrolmen  respon¬ 
sible  for  conditions  on  their  beats;  re¬ 
duce  bail  on  traffic  charges  to  50  cents 
and  on  petty  violations  to  not  more  than 
$25;  and  not  require  bail  of  persons 
able  to  prove  more  than  a  year’^s  resi¬ 
dence. 


FRENCH  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

Courier  des  Efats-Unis,  daily  French 
newspaper  published  in  New  York,  will 
temporarily  be  issued  only  once  a  week, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  H.  P. 
Sampers  Company,  publishers.  The 
daily  edition  has  been  suspended  until 
future  notice  and  the  Sunday  edition 
will  be  continued.  The  newspaper  will 
retain  its  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press,  according  to  I.  H.  Sampers,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  who  said  the  sus¬ 
pension  was  due  to  economic  conditions. 


LIBEL  MOTION  HEARD 

Papers  were  filed  in  connection  with 
a  motion  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  to  strike  out 
jnrts  of  the  complaint  in  a  $400,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  John  T.  Prout 
against  the^  New  York  Daily  Netvs. 
The  action  is  based  on  an  article  March 
31,  1930,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  an  unfrocked  priest.  He 
is  acting  as  his  own  attorney.  Decision 
on  the  motion  was  reserved. 


HOSTS  TO  FRENCH  CONSUL 

M.  Charles  de  Ferry  de  Fontnouvelle, 
French  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  pven 
bv  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  June  9. 


PRINTERS  GRADUATED 

Diplomas  were  given  to  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  School  for 
Printers’  Apprentices  of  New  York,  at 
exercises  in  the  school  June  8.  Many 
of  the  graduates  also  received  diplomas 
from  the  School  of  Machine  Typesetting. 


DROPS  DRY  POLICY 

Following  the  lead  of  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Moni¬ 
tor-Patriot  took  a  stand  against  pro¬ 
hibition  this  week  after  long  adherence 
to  the  dry  cause. 


HARGIS  IN  MOBILE 


N.  Y.  Timas  Man  It  National 
Manager  of  Prass-Register 

Dick  Hargis,  for  three  years  with 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  member  of 
the  local  and  national  advertising 
staffs,  has  been 
appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register,  it 
is  announced  by 
Ralph  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher 
of  the  Press- 
Register. 

Mr.  Hargis  be- 
^n  his  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  on 
the  charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News 
ten  years  ago 
after  being  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (korgia.  Other  papers  on 
which  he  has  done  advertising  work 
are  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Atlanta 

Georgian,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 

Selma  (Ala.)  Times  Journal.  He  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  last  named 
paper. 


‘NO  LONGER  NEWS”— INSULL 


Chicago  Utility  Magnata,  Retiring, 
Saaks  Privacy  Hancafortk 

Samuel  InsuII,  who  resigned  this  week 
as  head  of  the  vast  public  utility  em¬ 
pire,  granted  an  interview  to  Chicago 
newspaper  reporters  on  Wednesday  and 
said  that  he  no  longer  was  “news.’’ 

“I  am  no  longer  newspaper  copy,”  he 
said  with  a  smile.  “I  think  when  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  public  character  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  privacy.  I  have  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  say.” 

Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  financial  editor,  scored  a  beat  on 
other  Chicago  papers  when  his  paper 
announced  Mr.  Insull’s  intentions  of 
resigning  on  Monday  afternoon. 


LIBEL  MOTIONS  ARGUED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pdblisrbr) 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  June  7 — After 
listening  to  arguments.  County  Judge 
David  D.  A^ew  has  taken  ui^er  ad¬ 
visement  motions  made  in  the  libel  suit 
won  by  William  B.  Collins  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  against  the  Sheboygem  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press.  In  a  special  verdict,  Col¬ 
lins  was  awarded  ^,000  for  damage 
allegedly  suffered  through  comment 
made  by  the  Press  on  his  services  as  a 
special  city  attorney  to  get  certain  tax 
refunds.  Counsel  for  the  Press  con¬ 
tended  that  a  newspaper  is  conditionally 
privileged  to  make  the  comments  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Press. 


“CHAIN”  LIBEL  SUIT 

The  Associated  Press,  the  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  the  Culver  City 
Evening  Star-News,  and  the  Venice 
(Cal.)  Vanguard,  were  named  as  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  libel  action  brought  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week  by  Clifford  R. 
Dailey,  Santa  Monica  grocer.  He  al¬ 
leges  a  stop^  referred  to  him  as  “Dailey, 
once  convicted  for  bootlegging.”  He 
asks  $15,000  actual  damages,  $15,000 
exemplary  damages,  and  costs. 


MEYER  LEAVES  MEAD 

John  L.  Meyer  has  resigned  as  field 
director  of  the  George  W.  Mead  Paper 
Institute  to  become  executive  director  of 
the  John  Meyer  Press  Exchange  with 
headquarters  at  Madison,  Wis.,  effective 
July  1.  He  will  conduct  his  exchange 
on  a  fee  basis  and  by  subscription.  He 
will  be  editor  of  a  monthly  bulletin  of 
ideas,  methods  and  plans  for  newspaper 
executives. 


JOHN  E.  MOTZ  MARRIES 

John  E.  Motz,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record,  and 
son  of  W.  J.  Motz.  managing  director 
of  the  paper,  and  Mrs.  Motz,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Helen  Stoody  of  Ottawa 
June  2.  They  sailed  from  Montreal  for 
a  honeymoon  abroad  and  will  return 
July  H. 


Dick  Harois 


CLAYBERGER  HEADS 
NATIONAL  B.  B.  B. 


New  York  Agency  Man  Named  Prn;,  I 

dent  of  Better  Business  Bursts  ^ 
— Fuller  Praises  Review 
Committee 

R.  P.  Clayberger,  treasurer  of  Calldai 
&  Holden,  New  York  agency,  «); 
elected  president  of  the  National  Bette 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  office  < 
of  the  Bureau,  405  Lexington  Avean  J 
New  York  City,  June  2.  Ellery  W  j 
Mann,  president  of  the  Zonite  Prodacti  I 
Corporation,  New  York,  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Other  members  of  the  board  of  dim- 
tors  for  the  coming  year  include  0.  J.  : 
Elder,  supervising  advertising  diredir 
of  MacFadden  Publications,  New  Yoffi 
Alfred  C.  Fuller,  president  of  the  FoBii 
Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Pa^ 
Willard  Garrett,  director  of  public  r. 
lations,  (kneral  Motors  Corporatioii, 
New  York;  D.  L.  Hedges,  busines 
manager.  Good  Housekeeping,  Nts 
York;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  ex¬ 
ecutive  board.  New  York  Sun;  Loob 
E.  Kirstein,  vice-president,  Wm.  Fil- 
ene’s  Sons  &  Comjwny,  Boston;  L  E 
Lambert,  vice-president  and  genenl 
counsel,  R.C.A.  Victor  Company,  Can- 
den,  N.  J. ;  G.  F.  McClelland,  first  ‘ 
president.  National  Broadcasting  Con- 
pany.  New  York;  G.  Lynn  Sunmet,  ^ 
president,  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc, 
New  York;  C.  C.  Younggreen,  vice 
president,  MeJ unkin  Advertising  Con- 
pany,  Chicago  ;and  Daniel  P.  Woollcj, 
vice-president.  Standard  Brands,  Inc, 
New  York. 

Alfred  C.  Fuller,  retiring  president, 
in  his  report,  commended  the  action  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  in  establishing  1 
Review  Committee  to  consider  cases  in 
which  the  National  Better  Businesi 
Bureau  and  an  advertiser  are  unable  to 
agree  in  regard  to  allegedly  unfair  or 
deceptive  practice. 

“The  advertising  industry  was  nevo 
in  a  better  position  to  create  and  mam- 
tain  public  confidence  in  business  tbai 
it  is  today,”  he  said.  “Past  abuses  of 
advertising  and  the  desire  to  conbit 
practices  which  deceive  the  public  han 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  organittd 
system  of  self-regulation  for  adver¬ 
tisers  unique  in  m^ern  commerce. 

“The  maintenance  of  this  machinery 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  advertising  industry  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  fair  play.” 

The  last  year  has  brought  more  than 
430,000  inquiries  and  complaints  to  S 
of  the  52  affiliated  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus,  it  is  announced.  This  represents 
a  25  per  cent  increase  over  the  numbn 
for  the  preceding  year. 


“EMPLOYMENT  SWAPS” 


Los  Angeles  Times  Starts  Ntv 
Classified  Section 
Starting  Sunday,  June  5,  a  new  classi¬ 
fication,  “Employment  Swaps,”  w« 
added  to  the  classified  section  of  tht 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

As  explained  in  promotion  copy: 
“Through  ‘Employment  Swaps’  tlwK 
who  need  off  jobs  done  around  tk 
home  or  place  of  business  may  accorn- 
plish  this  by  exchanging  merchandiie 
or  services  for  the  work.  Those  seek¬ 
ing  employment  may  exchange  dwj 
work  for  merchandise  or  other  services. 

The  promotion  copy  pointed  out  s 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  “Employment 
Swaps”  may  be  used;  “Have  your  yard 
cleaned  up  in  exchange  for  clothing- 
paint  the  house  in  exchange  for  gro*- 
ries — receive  dental  services  in  exchange 
for  carpentry  work — repair  the  auto¬ 
mobile  for  alterations  in  your  store  or 
home — and  a  score  of  other  possibilitiei 
too  numerous  to  mention.” 

The  Times  has  set  an  especially  jw 
rate  for  this  classification  and 
to  it  as  a  means  of  improving  conditions 
and  building  community  prosperity. 
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ADVERTISING;  THE  WAY  OUT  A.F.  A.  THEME 

program  Being  Completed  for  28th  Annual  Convention  in  New  York  June  20-23 — Many  Promi¬ 
nent  Speakers  Will  Address  General  Sessions  and  19  Departmental  Meetings 


WHEN  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  raps  for  order  at  a 
luncheon  in  the 
ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York, 
June  20,  he  will 
be  opening  a  nine¬ 
teen-ring  adver¬ 
tising  exposition 
which  will  keep 
the  delegates  on 
the  go  until 
Thursday,  June  23. 

With  general 
sessions  addressed 
by  men  of  promi¬ 
nence,  and  with 
entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  ranging  from  a  Sunday  tea  to  a 
•‘night  club  party,”  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  A.F.A.  will 
find  time  to  get  down  to  business  de¬ 
tails  at  individual  sessions  of  19  adver¬ 
tising  organizations. 

Among  these  departmental  meetings 
there  will  be  some  of  special  interest 
to  the  newspaper  field.  The  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  affiliated  Promotion  and 
Research  Managers  Group  will  hold 
separate  sessions  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  morning,  joining  each  other 
for  a  luncheon  and  afternoon  session 
Tuesday. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be_  an 
important  topic  for  discussion  at  a  joint 
conference  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — 
a  conference  which  is  asscx;iated  with 
the  A.F.A.  convention  through  an  inter¬ 
change  of  registration  courtesies,  so 
that  delegates  to  either  may  attend  the 
other. 

A  new  feature  of  the  A.F.A.  con¬ 
vention  this  year  will  be  a  Retailers’ 
Ginic  to  be  held  Tuesday,  June  21. 
Examples  of  the  successful  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  merchants  in  large  and  small 
communities  will  be  described  by  men 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  executing  the  plans.  The 
cases  will  be  taken  from  the  fields  of 
flowers,  household  appliances,  drugs, 
hardware,  books,  and  food. 

Another  new  feature  will  be  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Associated  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  which  will  bring  back 
some  of  the  men  who  were  active  in 
the  work  of  the  old  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tees,  out  of  which  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  grew.  One  problem  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  time  will  be  means  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
work  to  the  smaller  towns. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  will  be 
"Advertising:  The  Way  Out”  This 
will  be  the  topic  of  President  Hodges 
at  the  opening  session.  Among  the 
well-known  speakers  listed  for  general 
or  departmental  sessions  are :  Dr.  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  who  will  speak  on 
“The  International  Mind”  at  the  annual 
banquet  June  20;  Robert  P.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  president  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company:  Virgil  Jordan,  eco¬ 
nomist  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
yimpany;  Dr.  Phillips  Thomas,  West- 
mghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
^^y :  O.  F.  Benz,  director  of  sales, 
Pont  Cellophane  Company ;  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  president.  Association  of 
National  Advertisers:  Joseph  A.  Appel 
M  the  John  Wanamaker  organization; 
Kenneth  H.  Goode,  author  of  "More 
Profits  from  Advertising” ;  Dudley 
Harmon,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Council ;  George  M.  Gott¬ 
fried,  president  of  the  Continental  Bak¬ 
ing  Company ;  F.  W.  Wheeler,  vice- 
president  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 


Tea  Company;  William  A.  Wolff,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company:  Major  B.  H.  Namm  of 
the  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Kenneth  L.  Bridges,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York;  Turner  Jones,  vice- 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company; 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Economic  Research  of 
Northwestern  University:  W.  Gerald 
Holmes,  industrial  manager  of  the  New 
England  Public  Service  Company ; 
Floyd  W.  Parsons,  economist  and 
author;  Julius  Tannen,  humorist;  Don 
E.  Mowry,  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Leslie  G.  Smith,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio,  Geveland;  Kerwin 
H.  Fulton,  president  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

Also,  C.  King  Woodbridge,  executive 
director  of  Arbuckle  Brothers;  Vaughn 
Flannery,  vice-president  and  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  New  York; 
Frank  A.  Black  of  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston ;  Lowell 
Thomas,  correspondent  and  radio  lec¬ 
turer  :  Roy  Witmer,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company;  H.  Ledyard  Towle, 
art  director  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company;  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  of  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff,  New  York;  Major 
P.  F.  O’Keefe,  president  of  the  Boston 
advertising  agency  which  bears  his 
name;  John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  advertising 


manager  of  the  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish 
Company ;  A.  M.  Hamilton,  president 
of  the  Export  Managers  Gub;  Captain 
Howard  Angus  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Columbia 
University;  Walter  Hoving,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.; 
George  W.  Kleiser  of  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
.Association. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  inter¬ 
est  New  York  business  men,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  advertising  men,  in  attending  the 
sessions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  member  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  club  to  attend.  A  $5  registra¬ 
tion  fee,  the  same  as  last  year’s,  covers 
attendance  at  all  sessions  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  except  lunches  and  the  banquet. 

Arrangements  for  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  coordination  of  the 
departmental  sessions,  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Program  Committee  headed 
by  Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  Attendance 
of  the  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  being  develop  by  an  On-to- 
New  York  Committee  headed  by 
Charles  C.  Younggreen,  vice-president 
of  the  Mejunkin  Company,  Chicago, 
who  was  also  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  1931. 

Participating  clubs  are  making  spe¬ 
cial  plans  for  the  journey  to  New  York. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  A.F.A.  CONVENTION 


INCOMING  delegates  will  be  received 
and  registered  Sunday,  June  19,  from 
1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  the  convention  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York.  Charles  E.  Murphy,  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  will  act  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Reception  Committee. 

From  3  to  6  p.m.  Sunday  a  reception 
and  tea  will  be  held  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  with  the  Club  and 
the  League  of  Advertising  Women  as 
hosts.  Guests  will  be  received  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  two  organizations,  headed 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Crowne,  president  of 
the  League,  and  Grover  A.  Whalen, 
new  president  of  the  Club. 

At  8  p.m.  Sunday,  a  musicale  will  be 
held  on  the  Waldorf-Astoria  foof. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

Monday,  June  20,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  and 
its  affiliated  Promotion  and  Research 
Managers  Group  will  hold  departmental 
sessions,  preceding  the  formal  opening 
of  the  A.F.A.  convention.  These  groups 
will  also  hold  all-day  sessions  Tues¬ 
day,  and  morning  sessions  Wednesday. 

Monday  at  12:30  p.m.  the  A.F.A. 
convention  will  be  opened  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom, 
followed  by  a  general  session.  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  A.F.A.  president,  will  sound 
the  keynote:  “Advertising:  The  Way 
Out.” 

Monday  night  the  annual  banquet  will 
be  held,  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  as  the  principal  speaker. 

Tuesday,  June  21,  and  part  of  Wednes¬ 
day  will  be  devoted  to  departmental 
meetings.  In  addition  to  groups  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  following  sessions  will 
be  held: 

Advertiaing  Specialty  National  Asso¬ 
ciation — Tuesday  luncheon,  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Aflillated  Better  Business  Bureaus — 
Tuesday  all  d»,  'Wednesday  morning. 

American  Community  Advertising 
Association — ^Wednesday  morning. 

Council  on  Advertising  Clubs — 
Wednesday  morning. 

Council  on  Departmental  Activities — 
Tuesday  morning. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association — 
Tuesday  all  day. 

Export  Managers  Club  Conference — 
Tuesday  luncheon.  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Federation  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs — Wednesday  breakfast. 


Magazine  Group— Tuesday  luncheon, 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Manufacturers  "Merchandise  Adver¬ 
tising"  Association — Tuesday  afternoon. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
— Tuesday  all  day. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association — 
Tuesday  all  day. 

Public  Utilities  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion — Tuesday  all  day,  Wednesday 
morning. 

Retailers’  Clinic — Tuesday  all  day. 

Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  Division,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — Tuesday 
all  day,  'Wednesday  morning,  Wednes¬ 
day  night  banquet. 

Talking  Motion  Pictures — Wednesday 
morning. 

Tuesday  from  4  to  5:30  p.m.,  it  is 
expected  that  the  A.F.A.  guests  will  be 
shown  places  of  historic  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  George  Washington 
bi-centennial  celebration. 

Tuesday  evening  has  been  kept  free 
of  speaking  sessions  to  give  delegates 
opportunity  to  plan  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment  if  they  wish.  Reception  and  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  held  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ballroom,  with  music  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  radio  returns  from  the  Sharkey- 
Schmeling  fight  if  it  is  broadcast. 

Wednesday,  June  22,  will  be  started 
with  the  annual  breakfast  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Advertising  Gubs. 

W^nesday  noon,  after  departmental 
meetings  as  told  above,  a  general  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  held,  followed  by  a  general 
session  continuing  through  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Wednesday  from  4  to  6  p.m.  women 
attending  the  convention  will  be  guests 
at  a  “mystery  tea”  at  the  offices  of 
Tower  Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue. 

Wednesday,  from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  a 
night  club  party,  “Broadway  After 
Dark.”  will  be  held  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ballroom. 

Thursday,  June  23,  the  annual  A.F.A. 
business  meeting  will  be  held. 

Thursday  noon  and  afternoon  the 
annual  Vocational  Training  Conference 
will  be  held,  with  the  general  theme: 
“The  Place  of  the  Business  School  in 
Creatii^  a  Better  Understanding  of 
Advertising.”  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
vice-presidmt  of  the  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Institute,  will  preside. 

Thursday  all  convention  visitors,  in¬ 
cluding  women,  are  invited  to  Lido 
Beach.  Long  Island,  for  a  day  of  out¬ 
door  sport. 


.\  large  delegation  representing  the 
.Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  parties 
from  various  Middle  Western  cities 
will  travel  to  New  York  in  a  sp^ial 
train  over  the  New  York  Central  lines. 
The  Boston  Advertising  Gub  delega¬ 
tion  will  journey  to  New  York  aboard 
a  special  steamer. 

As  usual,  visitors  will  have  advantage 
of  special  fare  and  a  half  rates  extended 
by  all  railroads. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  will 
be  held  at  the  business  session  Thursday 
morning,  June  23. 

Among  other  business  to  come  before 
the  convention  will  be  a  report  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hodges  on  the  two-year  speaking 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  A.F.A.  to 
increase  public  realization  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  in  advertising.  The  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  addresses  was  completed 
recently. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  will  preside  at  sessions  of 
that  organization,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf. 
The  speaker  at  the  Monday  morning 
session  will  be  Vaughn  Flannery,  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  who  will 
talk  on  design. 

Tuesday  morning’s  speaker  will  be 
I.  A.  Hirschmann,  director  of  publicity 
for  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store.  “We  are  Deliberately 
Committing  Suicide,”  is  to  be  his  topic. 

Three  speakers  are  listed  for  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  and  the  following 
session.  Edward  L.  Bemays,  publicity 
man,  of  New  York,  will  talk  on  “The 
Science  of  Ballyhoo.”  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  speak  on  “The  Newspaper 
and  the  Future.”  Harrison  MacDonald, 
specialist  in  classified  promotion,  will 
talk  on  a  subject  not  yet  announced. 

At  the  final  N.A.E.A.  session,  to  be 
held  Wednesday  morning,  Harry  Boyd 
Brown,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company, 
makers  of  Philco  radios,  will  speak  on 
“Progress  of  the  Radio  Industry.” 

Development  problems  now  confront¬ 
ing  newspapers  will  be  the  topic  of  the 
Promotion  and  Research  Managers 
Group  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  of  which  George 
Benneyan,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is 
the  chairman.  Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  of 
the  New  York  Americtm,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  making  arrangements. 

William  D.  Nugent,  director  of  sales. 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  will  be  the  first 
speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
promotion  group  Monday  morning, 
June  20.  He  will  talk  on  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Dollar  Sales  to  Linage  Volume.” 
Kenneth  M.  Goode,  writer  on  adver¬ 
tising,  will  speak  on  “Newspaper  Sell¬ 
ing  Seen  From  Both  Sides  of  the 
Fence.” 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  21,  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Farrar,  consulting  art  director, 
will  address  the  newspaper  promotion 
and  research  group  on  “Getting  Un¬ 
commonly  Gaxl  Typography  from 
Commonplace  Type.”  Herbert  Kauf¬ 
man,  publicist  and  advertising  writer, 
will  talk  on  “Persuading  People  to 
Like  Newspapers.”  After  a  general 
discussion,  the  group  will  attend  die 
luncheon  and  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  session  Wednesday  morning  will 
be  addressed  ^  C.  W.  Horn,  super¬ 
visor  of  classified  advertising  of  die 
Hearst  Newspapers,  on  “The  Problem 
of  Promoting  Gassified  Advertising.” 
A  general  discussion  will  bring  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
the  Merchandise  Managers  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
(Contmued  on  pofje  49) 
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POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS  WILL  DRAW 
HUGE  NEWS  FORCE  TO  CHICAGO 

726  PreM  Seat*  In  Chicago  Stadium  Will  Be  Occupied  When 
Republican  Meeting  Opens  Next  Week — ^Wire  and 
Picture  Services  Sending  Big  Staffs 

rSpeciaito  Editor  &  PuBLiBBKR)  Brooks,  head  of  the  feature  service,  will 

Chicago,  June  7. — starting  next  be  in  charge  of  the  A.P.  news  mat 
week,  this  city  becomes  the  news  service.  Kirke  Simpson  of  the  Wash- 
center  of  the  nation,  with  Republican  ington  staff,  will  be  on  hand  to  write 
and  Elemocratic  national  political  con-  general  stories.  Joe  Jones,  of  the  Chi- 


Chicago  Stadium  which  with  the  opening  of  the  Republican  convention  next 
week  will  become  the  news  center  of  the  nation 


ventions  being  held  in  the  Chicago 
Stadima  Republicans  will  open  their 
ctmvention  June  14.  Democrats  will 
start  their  show  Jime  27. 

The  Stadium,  seating  22,000,  occupies 
an  entire  city  block,  rises  an  equivalent 
of  eight  stories  and  is  built  of  steel, 
stone  and  concrete.  Absence  of  posts 
and  pillars  provides  an  unobstructed 
view  from  the  5,6%  seats  in  the  arena, 
the  7,542  on  the  mezzanin^  3,178  in  the 
lower  balcony  and  3,518  in  the  upper. 
A  raised  platform  will  be  provide  at 
one  end  of  the  Stadium  for  the 
speakers,  members  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  and  distinguished  guests.  Flank¬ 
ing  the  speakers’  stand  will  be  seats 
for  726  representatives  of  the  press.  In 
addition  to  the  press  stand,  newspatxr 
workrooms  and  telegraph  wire  facilities 
are  being  set  up  in  the  basement. 

A  section  of  the  mezzanine  has  been 
allotted  for  photographers  and  motion 
picture  operators. 

The  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service  will 
assemble  one  of  the  greatest  arrays  of 
staff  writers,  photographers,  and  tech¬ 
nical  experts  ever  to  cover  an  event 
of  this  diaracter.  Metropolitan  papers 
will  also  have  large  staffs  of  special 
writers  and  photographers  on  the  job. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  company  officials 
that  more  than  10,000,000  words  will  be 
filed  during  the  two  conventions. 

The  Associated  Press  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  100  staff  writers,  execu¬ 
tives,  photographers,  and  news  mat  edi¬ 
tors  here  for  the  two  conventions,  all 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Kent 
Coc^r,  general  manager.  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  tVaskington  Star  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Associate  Press,  will 
also  be  here. 

Not  only  will  the  general  news  of  the 
conventions  be  written  by  political 
writers  from  the  A.P.  Washington 
staff,  but  staff  men  from  every  state 
will  be  present  to  cover  each  state’s 
delegation. 

Bwon  Price,  chief  of  the  A.P.  bureau 
at  Washington,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
general  staff.  Norris  Huse  will  direct 
the  news  photo  service.  Elaborate 
preparations  have  been  completed  to  in¬ 
sure  speed  in  delivery  of  prints.  W.  F. 


cago  bureau,  is  in  charge  of  workroom 
space  arrangements  in  the  Stadium 
basement. 

In  the  Stevens  Hotel  will  be  located 
one  of  the  main  Associated  Press  work¬ 
rooms,  with  trunk  circuits  cut  directly 
into  the  hotel.  Sub-workrooms  will 
also  be  located  in  the  Congress  Hotel 
and  the  Palmer  House. 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager,  will  be  in  charge 
of  United  Press  activities  during  the 
conventions.  Assisting  him  will  be  Carl 

D.  Groat,  news  director,  and  M.  D. 
Tracy,  head  of  the  U.P.  Washington 
bureau.  The  United  Press  will  have  a 
staff  of  30  men  on  the  job. 

Among  writers  for  the  U.P.  will  be 
Raymond  Clapper,  Lyle  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Stokes  of  the  Washington 
bureau;  Charles  B.  McCabe,  central  di¬ 
vision  manager;  Ralph  H,  Turner, 
southwest  division  manager;  Raymond 
Black,  Fred  C.  Othman  and  Samuel 
Knott  of  the  Chicago  staff.  Main  wir^ 
of  the  United  Press  will  be  run  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Stadium.  U.P.  workrooms 
will  be  in  the  basement  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  and  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
which  has  been  designate  as  press 
headquarters. 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA, 
Inc.,  and  Robert  P.  Dorman,  general 
manager  of  Acme  News  Pictures,  will 
be  here  to  supervise  the  photographic 
service  of  these  organizations.  Pho¬ 
tographers  from  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  will  augment  the  Chicago  camera 
staff.  About  15  camera  and  dark  room 
men  will  be  used  by  NEA  and  by 
Acme. 

International  News  Service  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  staff  of  approximately  25 
staff  writers  to  cover  the  conventions, 
under  the  direction  of  Barry  Paris,  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager.  In  addition,  I.N.S. 
will  supply  daily  features  by  nationally 
known  figures. 

Staff  writers  include  Floyd  Gibbons, 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  kejmoter  at  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Houston  in 
1928;  George  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  the, 
Washington  I.N.S.  bureau;  and  Frank 
Ward  O’Malley,  known  in  newspaper 
circles  as  “O’Malley  of  the  Sun”  for 
his  humorous  features  in  the  old  New 
York  Morning  Sun,  who  will  treat 


the  news  in  a  lighter  vein.  Other 
writers  will  be  Elsie  Robinson,  syndi¬ 
cate  writer;  Margaret  Lane,  London 
Daily  Excess,  and  guest  writer  for 

I. N.S.;  Quentin  Reynolds,  Dorothy 
Ducas,  William  K.  Hutchinson,  William 
S.  Neal,  George  E.  Dumo,  Raymond  I. 
Borst,  Eugene  Cadou,  Edward  B. 
Lockette  and  Kingsbury  Smith. 

The  I.N.S.  will  have  silent  Morse 
wires  cut  directly  into  the  press  stand  at 
the  Stadium  to  handle  the  nmning  story. 
At  the  Congress  Hotel  I.N.S.  will  have 
a  suite  of  three  rooms,  with  printer 
telegraph  wires  cut  in  for  night  filing. 

International  News  Photos,  Inc.,  will 
move  in  photographers  from  New  York 
and  other  points  to  assist  the  Chicago 
staff.  A  corps  of  20  or  more  Inter¬ 
national  cameramen  and  assistants  will 
be  on  hand.  Don  B.  Alford,  chief  of 
the  Chicago  bureau,  will  be  in  charge. 
Special  state  delegation  pictures  will  be 
taken  for  International  clients  and 
rushed  by  plane  and  train  to  papers 
throughout  the  country. 

Radio  networks  and  local  stations  are 
also  making  elaborate  preparations  to 
broadcast  events  direct  from  the 
Stadium  while  the  conventions  are  in 
session.  William  Hard  and  Graham 
McNamee  will  report  for  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Ted  Husing 
and  Frederick  William  Wile  will  repre¬ 
sent  Columbia. 

Reception  and  entertainment  for 
nearly  1,000  newspapermen  and  women 
who  will  cover  the  two  conventions  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  Chicago 
newspaper,  writers,,  headed  by  Paul 
Leach,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  staff  of  trained  newspapermen  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  press  headquarters 
at  the  Congress. 

A  golf  tournament  is  planned  for 
Monday,  June  20,  opening  the  week  in¬ 
tervening  between  conventions.  The 
writers  will  be  guests  of  the  Olympia 
Fields  country  club. 

In  addition  to  those  who  will  hold 
press  stand  credentials,  between  300  and 
400  more  writers  are  expected  to  be  here 
during  the  convention  period.  At  the 
Republican  meeting  there  will  be  50 
newspapers  represented  which  did  not 
apply  for  seats  at  the  Democratic  show. 
More  than  100  newspapers  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  during  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  not  have  representatives 
for  the  Republican  gathering. 

Assisting  Mr.  Lrach  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  are : 

Parke  Brown,  Chicago  Tribune;  Jus¬ 
tin  Forrest,  Chicago  American;  John 
Dienhart,  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Joel  David  Wolfsohn,  Chicago 
Evening  Post;  and  Robert  N,  Bishop, 
Chicago  Daily  Times. 

Cooperating  with  the  committee  of 
political  writers  are  Joseph  G.  Davis, 
editor,  Chicago  Golfer;  E.  Ross  Bart¬ 
ley,  World’s  Fair  promotion  director; 
Benson  K.  Pratt,  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Fred  Ashley  and  William 

J.  Hennessy,  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 


HARRIS  HEADS  COMMITTEE 

E.  H.  Harris,  president  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  radio  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  announced  this  week.  He 
succeeds  Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star, 
who  declined  reappointment.  Mr.  Harris 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  several  years  and  is  secretary  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  The  Richmond  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item  does  not  own  a  radio 
station. 


BRUCE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

William  H.  Bruce  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  News,  succeeding  Guy  F.  Dun- 
ton.  Mr.  Bruce  joined  the  News  as  an 
advertising  solicitor,  later  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  recently  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Shopper/ 
Bulletin.  * 


WIL  TUFFORD  RECOVERING 

Wil  V.  Tufford,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Pr'..ss  Association, 
who  was  operated  on  at  Clinton,  la., 
recently,  is  convalescert. 


A. A.  AITKEN  NEW  HEAD 
OF  PRICE  BROTHERS 

Brother  of  Lord  Beeverbrook 

President  of  Newsprint  Compsay 
— British  Publisher  Outlines 
Plan  for  Reorganization 

Allen  A.  Aitken,  of  London,  brotlxi 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  British  publisho 
was  chosen  president  of  Price  Brothoj 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  oldest  newsprint  mannhe. 
turers  in  Canada,  at  the  annual  shan-  ; 
holders’  meeting  in  Quebec,  June  t  j 
This  is  the  first  time  outside  interests  j 
have  headed  the  company  since  it  1 
founded  in  1820.  J.  H.  Price,  what  1 
Mr.  Aitken  succeeds  as  president,  nj  ^ 
become  operating  vice-president  whn  1 
reorganization  plans  have  been  a*  I 
pleted.  j 

Other  outsiders  to  enter  the  conqi^  | 
were  Andrew  P.  Holt,  son  of  the  pns-  I 
dent  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canaa^g  | 
vice-president;  and  G.  B.  Elwin,  li  I 
Quebec,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  tk  I 
company  for  six  months,  as  treasm.  | 
J.  L.  Apedaille,  formerly  vice-presidai  | 
and  controller,  has  resigned  and  »il  | 
return  to  Montreal  or  to  England,  hb  \ 
home.  3 

Rumors  that  Lord  Beaverbrook  woaH  1 
assume  the  controlling  interest  in  tk  ' 
firm  were  denied  by  him  at  the  meetiig.  it 
when  he  assured  shareholders  that  sadi  i 
was  not  the  case.  He  stressed  the  fjct  * 
that  control  of  the  concern  would  ^  ' 
main  with  the  Price  family  and  that  it  ' 
would  remain  a  separate  entity  loi 
would  not  enter  any  mergers.  Afte 
outlining  the  difficulties  that  beset  Price 
Brothers  and  the  newsprint  industn  \ 
generally.  Lord  Beaverbrook  said  he 
had  gone  about  reorganizing  the  coo- 
pany  with  the  approval  of  the  banks  and 
the  Price  family. 

Outlining  his  plan  for  reorganizatioR. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  proposed  that  bond¬ 
holders  are  to  forego  interest  and  tk 
sinking  fund  is  to  be  suspended  for  fire 
years.  Preferred  stockholders  are  to 
lose  their  cumulative  dividends  for  i 
similar  period  but  may  be  compensated 
with  common  stock. 

Income  debentures  are  to  be  issued 
Lord  Beaverbrook  said,  with  which  to  ' 
pay  power  bills  within  the  next  two 
years  to  Duke,  Price  &  Co.  The  deben 
tures  also  will  be  used  for  timber  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Port  Alfred  Company  ak 
the  St.  Maurice  Valley  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  a  counter-clan 
against  claims  upon  members  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute. 

When  J.  H.  Price  becomes  operatiiii 
vice-president.  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  to 
join  the  board,  as  well  as  Blair  Gordon 
of  Montreal.  The  remainder  of  the 
fifteen  directors  are  to  be  A.  J.  Browii 
Allan  A.  Aitken,  Andrew  P.  Holt,  Sir 
W.  Stavert,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  Beni 
Sir  Keith  Price,  Victor  M.  Drury, 
W.  P.  Creagh,  (Tlaude  S.  Richardsoi 
J.  A.  Ogilvie,  P.  C.  Cope,  J.  G.  For- 
teous  and  A.  E.  King.  The  board  js  to 
be  reduced  to  seven  later,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated. 

“I  am  for  a  strong  and  independot 
company  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
future  as  it  has  been  to  the  past,”_said 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  “I  am  convinced 
that  in  years  to  come  Price  Brothen 
will  be  the  outstanding  name  in  the 
newsprint  industry  of  this  country." 

CONNECTICUT  A.  P.  ELECTS 

George  B.  Armstead,  managing  ^ 
tor,  Hartford  Cowant,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Connecticut  memben 
of  the  Associated  Press  June  Ik 
Bridgeport.  James  L.  McCjOvern,  e®- 
tor,  Bridgeport  Times-Stesr,  was  agiw 
named  vice-chairman.  Roger  Coni^y. 
managing  editor.  New  Haven  Regi/tr, 
succe^ed  Johnstone  Vance,  publisher 
and  editor.  New  Britain  Herald,  ** 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Vance  <!*• 
dined  re-election. 


F.  P.  A.  ON  VACATION 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  conductor  ^ 
“The  Cwining  Tower”  column  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  left  for  * 
month’s  vacation  June  3.  He  will  r*" 
turn  July  4. 
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WEEKLY  CONTINUES  CIVIC  FIGHT 

despite  civil,  criminal  suits 


Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Chronicle  Hat  Waged  Three  Year  Battle 
Against  Public  Officials — Suits  Have  Never  Been 
Brought  To  Trial 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


An  amazing  instance  of  how  cer-  acter,  who  was  charged  with  being  the 
tain  questionable  city  governments  leader  of  the  ring.  All  were  acquitted 
work  to  still  the  objecting  voice  of  in  the  Federal  court  in  Brooklyn. 


CHARLES  Gold 


James  O.  Blake 


community  newspapers  was  told  to 
Eom*  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
James  G.  Blake  editor  of  the  weekly  SrVi^eT Tic^und^rThc  Tra^"^^^^ 


With  the  exception  of  Grossman  and 
Higgins,  the  men  were  also  tried  by 
Nassau  county  authorities  and  were  ac¬ 
quitted  after  two  trials.  The  jury  dis¬ 
agreed  on  three  of  the  policemen,  but 
the  case  was  dropped  when  the  Federal 
authorities  failed  to  get  a  conviction. 

In  conjunction  with  its  attack  upon 
the  gangsters,  the  Chronicle  concen¬ 
trated  its  attack  against  extravagance  in 
city  government,  calling  upon  Mayor 
Frankel  to  fulfill  his  pre-election  pledges 
of  economy.  It  was  soon  after  this  that 
the  city  officials  withdrew  the  desigiw- 
tion  of  tlve  Chronicle  as  the  “official 
publication.’’ 

The  Chronicle  continued  its  expose 
of  conditions,  stressing  the  presence  of 
gangsters  within  the  city  and  the  con- 


Long  Island  Chronicle  of  Long  Beach, 
N.  Y. 

The  Chronicle,  Charles  Gold,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Blake,  and  George  Xanthaky, 
business  manager,  have  for  three  years 
been  badgered  with  civil  and  criminal 
libel  suits,  none  of  which  ever  come  to 
trial,  but  which  nevertheless  have  cost 
the  newsMper  dearly  in  attorneys’  fees. 

The  Chronicle  has  been  fighting 
strenuously  against  irregularities  and 
crookedness  in  public  office.  For  a  time* 
the  paper  was  the  “official  publication’’ 


administration.  The  first  open  move 
against  the  publisher  and  editor  was 
made  last  July  when  the  paper  printed 
a  story  of  a  brutal  beating  by  Chief 
Grossman  of  a  rum-runner,  named  John 
Greaney,  who  was  allegedly^  “muscling 
in”  on  the  Long  Beach  territory.  The 
Chronicle  related  how  Greaney  had  been 
lured  to  a  certain  place  and  how  Gross- 
man  himself  wielded  a  rubber  hose  until 
the  rival  gangster  was  unconscious  and 
then  jumped  upon  him,  the  Chief’s 
heels  “tearing  away  the  flesh 


of  th^c  city,  donating  the  revenue  re-  Creaney’s  stolnach  ind  leaving  raw, 

t  open  wounds  there,  which  may  be  seen 
Long  Beach  Hospital,  and  for  the  past  j,y  anyone  curious  enough  to  investigate.” 
year  and  a  half  it  was  issu^  twice  attempts  were  made  by 


weekly.  Since  the  paper  continued  its 
outspoken  criticism  of  the  city  officials, 
all  cit^  advertising  has  been  withdrawn 
from  It,  and  the  paper  recently  returned 
to  a  weekly  basis. 

Mr.  Blake  told  his  story  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  day  after  his  and 
Mr.  Gold’s  trial  for  criminal  libel,  on 


official  silence  to  hide  the  incident,  the 
paper,  after  a  thorough  investigation 


and  an  interview  with  Greaney  by 
Blake,  played  this  story  with  many 
details.  An  attempt  was  immediately 
made  to  have  Mr.  Gold  and  the  editor 
indicted  for  criminal  libel.  The  editor 


Mr.  vjoius  trial  lor  criminal  iioei,  on  „  j  _ -  ♦Vi» 

el»g,.  b,o,«ht  by  M.yor  _a„d  pilic 


Commissioner  Frank  Frankel  and  Police 
Chief  Morris  Grossman,  had  bem  post¬ 
poned  without  date  because  neither  of 
the  complainants  nor  their  representa¬ 
tives  were  present  for  the  scheduled  trial 
in  the  county  court  at  Mineola,  May  31. 
The  indictments  were  brought  last  Oc¬ 
tober  after  the  Chronicle  had  stated  that 
Frankel  and  Grossman,  during  a  pri¬ 
mary  election,  had  visited  speakeasies  in 
the  city  and  threatened  to  “smash  them 
up”  if  their  owners  and  friends  did  not 
support  candidates  friendly  to  Frankel. 

The  paper’s  difficulties  started  soon 
after  Mayor  Frankel  was  elected  in 
November,  1929.  At  that  time  the  paper 
reported  that  youths  from  New  York’s 
East  Side  had  been  brought  into  the 
beach  city  and  paid  $5  per  vote  to  in¬ 
sure  Frankel’s  election.  Twelve  youths 
were  subsequently  arrested,  but  all  ex¬ 
cept  one,  who  pleaded  guilty,  were 
acquitted. 

Upon  his  election  Mayor  Frankel  ap¬ 
pointed  Grossman,  who,  the  paper 


charge  was  dismissed  by  that_  body. 
While  the  grand  jury  was  investigating 
Greaney  disappeared  and  his  attorney 
notified  the  grand  jury  that  he  had  fled 
his  home  in  Freeport,  L.  _  L,  _  when 
threats  were  made  upon  his  life  by 
gangsters  anxious  to  halt  the  inqui^. 

When  the  inquiry  died  an  “official 
death”  after  months  of  procrastination, 
allegedly  designed  to  protect  Grossman, 
the  paper  began  to  prepare  charges 
against  District  Attorney  Elvin  N. 
Edwards  of  Nassau  county  with  a  view 
to  having  him  removed  by  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt  for  his  method  of  handling  the 
At  the  same  time,  severe  edi¬ 


torial  criticism  was  voiced  by  the 
Chronicle  against  Edwards  chargii^ 
him  with  a  “great  movelessness”  in  his 
investigation  of  a  brutal  crime. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  Oironicle  pub¬ 
lished  the  article  criticising  Grossman 
and  Frankel  for  their  conduct  during 
the  primary  election.  The  effort  to  in¬ 
dict  the  publisher  and  editor  was  made 


charged  editorially,  is  a  gangster  and  this  time,  however,  without  giving  cither 
former  bodyguard  for  Levy  brothers,  ?  chance  to  appear  before  me  gt^d 
Brooklyn  beer  runners.  The  paper  al-  JHO’  to  tell  their  side  of  the  sfonL  Dis- 
leged  that  the  appointment  of  Grossman  trict  Attorney  Edwards  conductM  this 
scaled  a  contract  by  which  the  under-  mvesti^tion  also.  In  the  latter,  he  an- 
world  insured  Frankel  of  election  if  he  nouric^  that  the  charges  against  the 
would  put  someone  in  charge  who  would  publisher  and  editor  were  dismissM  by 
permit  beer  and  other  liquors  to  be  un-  the  grand  jury,  the  storjr  of  which  ap- 
loaded  in  Long  Beach.  peared  in  the  Nassau  Dmly  Revtevf  and 

This  rum-running  l^gan  in  the  sum-  the  Nassau  Daily  Star,  The  Chronicle 
loer  of  1930,  and  as  a  result  of  ex-  then  published  another  article  com¬ 
posures  made  by  the  Chronicle,  an  in-  menting  caustically  upon  the  “temerity 
restigation  was  instituted  by  Nassau  of  Grossman  and  Franlal  appearing  be- 


county  and  Federal  authorities.  During 
the  investigation  a  youthful  newspaper 
reporter,  Fred  Grube,  was  assault^  by 
rum  runners  at  the  waterfront.  As  a 
result  of  Grube’s  identification,  ten  po- 


Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher,  St,  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  Mrs. 
Owens,  and  their  children  Owen 
Owens  (in  father’s  arms)  Ellen, 
and  Leo  Jr.,  photographed  on  the 
S.  S.  Columbns  last  week  in  New 
York  before  their  departure  for 
France,  where  Mrs.  Owens  will 
spend  the  summer. 


Edwards  were  then  filed  by  the  Chronicle 
with  Gov.  Roosevelt  asking  for  his  re¬ 
moval.  The  removal  request  was  based 
on  Edwards’  alleged  intimacy  with  the 
gangster  element  in  Long  Beach,  his 
handling  of  the  Greaney  case,  the  illegal 
election  cases,  the  rum  running  cases, 
and  several  other  matters.  No  disposi¬ 
tion  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  charges 
by  the  Governor. 

Following  one  of  the  indictments  Pub¬ 
lisher  Gold  said  in  a  published  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Chronicle  would  not 
deviate  “one  iota  from  its  policy  of  ex¬ 
posing  graft,  corruption,  and  official 
waste  in  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  In¬ 
dictment  or  no  indictment,  the  (Chronicle 
will  continue  to  carry  out  what  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  called  the  prime  function 
of  every  newspaper,  that  is,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  property  owner  from  the 
actions  of  corrupt  public  officials.” 

Publisher  Gold,  before  his  advent  in 
journalism,  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  New  York 
Curb  Association  and  was  head  of  the 
Charles  Gold  Company,  curb  brokerage 
house,  of  44  Broad  street,  Manhat^, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1922.  (Jratify- 
ing  a  long  felt  desire  for  journalism,  he 
founded  the  Long  Beach  Journal 
the  same  year,  which  ti^ether  with  the 
Long  Beach  Sun  was  merged  in  the 
Long  Island  Chronicle,  purchased  by 
him,  in  1926,  with  a  view  to  building 
up  a  Nassau  county  circulation.  Mr. 
Gold  is  also  president  -of  the  Long 
Beach  Real  Estate  Board,  a  member  of 
the  Long  Island  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  member  of  the  Nassau 
County  Official  Committee  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  Distinguished  Visitors. 

Mr.  Blake,  a  former  instructor  in 
English  in  the  Brooklyn  high  _  schools, 
took  his  first  newspaper  position  with 
the  Chronicle  as  a  reporter  in  1929.  He 
was  made  editor  a  year  later.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Manhattan  College  in  New 
York  City,  from  which  he  received  an 
A.B.  degree. 


fore  the  grand  jury.”  Three  days  later, 
the  District  Attorney  announced  that 
indictments  had  been  found  against  the 
publisher  and  editor,  despite  his  pre¬ 
vious  announcement  that  the  charges 


licemen  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  were  dismissed.  Both  men  have  hem 
*tithorities,  among  them  Chief  Gross-  for  the  past  nine  months  free  on  $500 
seven  rum  runners  and  Vannie  bail  each. 

Higgins,  well-known  underworld  char-  The  charges  against  District  Attorney 


ST.  LOUIS  PLANT  CLOSED 

In  compliance  with  the  city’s  request, 
Alco-Gravure,  Inc.,  has  vacated  the 
site,  owned  by  the  city,  of  its  St.  Louis 
plant,  and  has  closed  the  shop  tempo¬ 
rarily  until  a  new  location  is  obtained. 
In  the  meantime  the  company  is  oper¬ 
ating  its  six  regular  plants  and  has 
opened  a  St.  Louis  office  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Pacific  building,  1218  Olive 
Street. 


GRAPHIC  TO  BE  SOLD 
TO  ITS  EMPLOYES 


Macfadden  Announce*  Plan  for  Sell¬ 
ing  Stock  in  New  York  Tnbloid 
to  Employe*  UnUl  Bn*ine** 
Pa**e*  Into  Their  Control 


A  program  of  employe  ownership  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Graphic  was 
announced,  June  8,  by  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden,  publisher.  The  400  employes 
will  be  permitted  to  buy  stock  in  a  new 
corporation  which  will  be  organized  to 
take  over  the  publication,  equipment  and 
building  of  the  Graphic,  it  was  said  by 
Ralph  Nicholson,  general  manager.  The 
stuck  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  each  pur¬ 
chaser’s  weekly  salary.  All  of  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  staff  members  as  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  it,  Mr.  Macfadden  said. 

The  new  corporation,  according  to 
the  announcement,  will  consist  of  20,000 
shares  of  non-par  value  voting  class  A 
stock,  and  80,000  shares  of  non-par 
value  non-voting  class  B  stock  with  a 
6  per  cent  annual  dividend.  Employes 
will  subscribe  to  class  B  stock  of  the 
new  corporation.  When  50,0(X)  shares 
of  class  B  stock  have  been  fully  paid 
fur  all  stock  shall  become  voting  stock. 
This  amount  is  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock,  and  by  buying  an  addi¬ 
tional  1  per  cent  the  employes  may  ob¬ 
tain  control. 

Mr.  Macfadden  said  the  present 
owners  would  continue  to  finance  the 
paper  and  retain  control  until  em¬ 
ployes  had  paid  for  a  majority  of  the 
stock. 

All  stock  of  the  Graphic  is  now 
owned  by  the  Macfadden  Publications. 
Mr.  Macfadden  is  the  chief  owner,  but 
some  of  the  stock  is  also  held  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Macfadden  marines  and 
by  the  Macfadden  Foundation,  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  furthering  physical  cul¬ 
ture.  None  of  the  present  Graphic  em¬ 
ployes  own  stock,  though  some  of  the 
executives  own  stock  in  the  Macfadden 
publications. 

MARTIN  HEADS  MICHIGAN  A.P. 


RMpoMibilitM*  of  Now*pap«r*  Di*- 
ca**«d  at  Mootiag  in 

(Special  to  Boitor  ft  PuBLisacR) 
Lansing,  Mich.,  June  7 — Paul  A. 
Martin,  publisher  of  the  State  Journal, 
Lansing  afternoon  daily,  was  el^ed 
president  of  the  Michigan  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association  at  its  spring 
meeting  here  today.  Other  officers  are : 
John  K.  Walsh,  Kalamaeoo  Gaeette, 
vice-president,  and  David  J.  Wilkie, 
Michigan  manager  of  the  A.P.,  Detroit, 
secretary.  An  advisory  board  was  also 
selected  made  up  of  Joseph  F.  Buck, 
Ludington  News,  Ralph  Johnson,  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  E.  A.  McDonnell, 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  About  a  score  of 
papers  were  represented. 

Discussion  centered  about  ffie  respon¬ 
sibility,  particularly  at  this  time,  of  the 
press  to  present  an  accurate  day-to-day 
picture  of  world  events.  Stuart  Perry, 
publisher,  Adrian  Telegram,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  A.P.,  Arthur  H.  Treanor, 
publisher,  Saginaw  Daily  News,  and 
A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek,  president  of 
Federated  Publications,  gave  brief  talks. 


JERSEY  MEETING  JUNE  24-27 

The  76th  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  will  be  held  June 
24-27  at  the  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  The  daily  and  weekly 
groups  will  hold  separate  round  table 
discussions,  Friday  evening.  Leopold 
A.  Chambliss,  of  Newark,  will  address 
the  entire  membership  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  on  ‘The  Challenge  of  Newspaper 
Advertising.”  No  program  has  been 
arranged  for  Saturday  afternoon  and 
members  may  play  golf  as  guests  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Golf  and  Country  Qub. 

FISHBACK  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

James  Fishback,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Amencan  and  previous  to 
that  with  the  New  York  World,  has 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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AGENCY  BOOK  REVEALS  NECESSITY 
FOR  LOCALIZED  MARKETING  PLANS 


Newspapers  in  Favorable  Position  as  Trend  Toward  City-by- 
City  Scrutiny  of  Selling  Effort  Grows — Census  of 
Distribution  Figures  Give  Key 


The  doctrine  of 

keting,  or  the  concentration  of  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  in  the  regions 
where  conditions  are  most  favorable  in 
any  given  case,  is  given  a  new  boost  in 
"The  Major  Retail  Markets  of  the 
United  States,”  just  published  by  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising  agency,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

This  book,  originally  compiled  for  the 
private  use  of  the  agency's  clients  but 
now  offered  for  general  sale,  is  based 
wholly  on  figures  of  the  government 
Census  of  Distribution.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  into  one  volume  matter  from 
nearly  500  individual  census  reports,  in 
a  form  designed  to  enable  sales  man¬ 
agers  to  picture  the  relative  importance 
of  their  Afferent  markets,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  this  marketing  index  with  the 
relative  amounts  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  expense  in  each  territory. 

While  previous  distribution  plans 
have  set  up  marketing  indices  for  the 
principal  trading  areas  of  the  country, 
the  Erwin,  Wasey  volume  goes  farther 
by  setting  up,  not  one  but  nine  indices 
for  each  of  the  states  and  for  each  of 
370  cities.  The  nine  indices  cover  sales 
through  nine  types  of  retail  outlets : 
groceries,  drug  stores,  department 
stores,  automotive  dealers,  tire  and 
accessory  dealers,  variety  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  household  utility  dealers, 
and  lumber  and  building  material 
dealers. 

In  addition,  the  plan  points  the  way 
to  compilation  of  similar  material  for 
any  other  type  of  retail  oetlet  which 
might  be  necessary  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer's  sales  plan. 

This  breakdown  of  marketing  indices 
by  industries  is  sig^nificant  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  detailed  studies  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  ‘‘fostered,”  as  the  book  says, 
“by  the  widespread  belief  that  in  many 
lines  of  business  the  margin  between  the 
price  received  by  the  original  producer 
and  that  paid  by  the  final  consumer  is 
needlessly  and  wastefully  greater  than 
it  should  be,  and  that  the  cause  is  the 
inefficient  manner  in  which  distribution 
is  accomplished.” 

The  movement  has  importance  -not 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

high-spot”  mar-  Distribution  figures  are  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  use  of  such  purely  local 
media  as  billboards  and  car  cards.  On 
the  other  hand,  newspaper  circulations 
usually  cover  not  only  “where  they 
buy”  but  "where  they  live.” 

Magazine  circulations,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  roughly  parallel  the  average 
distribution  of  markets  and  buyers,  but 
cannot  fit  the  needs  of  all  firms  or  all 
industries. 

The  importance  of  considering  indi¬ 
vidual  lines  in  setting  up  market  in¬ 
dices  is  shown  in  the  introduction  of 
“The  Major  Retail  Markets  of  the 
United  States,”  which  says: 

“Heretofore  all  systems  for  the 
measurement  of  individiul  markets  have 
employed  one  index  figure  to  indicate 
the  value  of  that  market  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  Many  different  methods  making 
use  of  many  different  factors  have  been 
available,  but  in  the  end  the  drug  manu¬ 
facturer  was  compelled  to  use  the  same 
index  of  value  as  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  or  the  maker  of  high-grade 
jewelry.  The  degree  of  error  result¬ 
ing  from  this  practice  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  example: 

“New  York  City  is  our  greatest 
single  market.  In  placing  a  value  on 
this  market  with  respect  to  New  York 
state,  one  widely  used  marketing  control 
system  based  on  14  different  factors 
rated  this  city  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  state  of  New  York.  .  .  .  When 
the  total  retail  sales  of  all  stores  and 
all  products  are  considered,  we  find  that 
it  is  60.9  per  cent  of  the  state,  or  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  value  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  multi-factor  method. 
But  when  it  is  valued  in  terms  of  actual 
sales  for  retail  outlets,  the  following 
values  are  shown: 


Filling  Station . 39.6%  of  state 

Automobile  Dealer  . 40.0%  of  state 

Hardware  Store . 4  2.8%  of  state 

Grocery  Store . 4  7.3  %  of  state 

Auto  Tire  &  Accessory.  .  .48.7%  of  state 

Variety  Store  . 4  9.6%  of  state 

Household  Appliance  Store 

63.0%  of  state 

Drug  Store  . 63.0%  of  state 

Furniture  Store  . 63. 6%  of  state 


City  would  be  overspending  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  by  20.5%  in  the  case  of  gasoline, 
and  underspending  19.2%  in  the  case  of 
a  product  distributed  through  jewelry 
stores.” 

This  example  shows  the  necessity  for 
each  manufacturer  to  make  an  indi¬ 
vidual  study  of  the  outlets  through 
which  he  does  business  and  then  adapt 
his  selling  plans  to  the  index  figures 
obtained.  The  book  is  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  to  facilitate  this,  with  a  series 
of  half-size  pages  by  which  figures  for 
any  of  the  nine  lines  of  business  can 
be  superimposed  on  the  figures  for  total 
retail  sales  in  each  state  and  each  city 
over  25,000  population.  Accompanying 
these  tables  are  work  sheets  on  which 
the  business  man  can  tabulate  his  own 
sales  for  each  city,  his  own  sales  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  city,  and  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  expense  for  each  city.  These 
three  items  may  then  be  shown  in  per¬ 
centages,  making  it  possible  to  compare 
the  sales  and  advertising  effort  for  each 
community  with  the  sales  results  there. 

While  the  book  considers  only  cities 
of  25,0(K)  population  or  more,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Distribution  reports  contain  ma¬ 
terial  on  cities  down  to  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  some  cases  down  to  1,000. 

For  each  state  and  for  the  370  key 
city  markets,  the  book  sets  up  three 
measures  of  market  value  for  each  of 
the  nine  selected  types  of  retail  outlets. 
These  are  described  thus: 

“1.  A  measure  of  the  size  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  with  respect  to  total  United  States 
sales.  This  is  indicated  both  in  dollars 
and  as  a  percentage  of  total  sales. 

“2.  A  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
market,  with  respect  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  located.  This  is  express^ 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  sales  within 
the  state. 

“3.  A  measure  of  the  quality  of  the , 
market.  This  is  expressed  in  an  index 
figure  based  on  per  capita  expenditures. 
T^is  valuable  index  not  only  shows  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  370  cities  as 
a  trading  area,  but  also  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  inhabitants.” 

The  book  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  M.  L.  Prindle,  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Erwin,  Wasey  agency. 


MAIL  TRUCK  AD  BIU 
LIKELY  TO  FAIL 

House  Committee  Not  Expected  Ti 
Report  On  Brunner  Meeeure 
Permitting  U.  S.  To  Sell 
Advertising  On  Vehicles 


MOLONEY  LEAVES  DAILIES 

The  Sait  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram 
have  discontinued  their  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Stephen  H.  Moloney,  man¬ 
ager,  will  open  an  advertising  agency 
with  offices  at  703  Judge  Building,  Salt 
I-al«. 


only  for  the  consuming  public  but  for  Stores. ..  .67.0%  of  state 

•  The  doctrine  D«P»rtment  Store  . 75.0%  of  state 


publishers  in  particular, 
of  localized  selling  effort  as  opposed  to 
blanket  coverage  of  the  whole  nation 
regardless  of  variations  in  demand  or 
selling  conditions,  has  been  successfully 
used  by  newspapers.  The  plan  has  been 
receiving  growing  attention  froni_  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  recent  years,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  keynote  of 
successful  marketing  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Striking  examples  of  busi¬ 
ness  comebacks  have  been  credited  to 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  restricting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  efforts  to  territory 
where  business  was  goerf  and  selling 
costs  comparatively  low,  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  spread  an  inadequate  campaign 
clear  across  the  country.  In  othCT_  in¬ 
stances,  firms  have  maintained  nation¬ 
wide  distribution,  but  have  been  able,  by 
careful  study,  to  put  increased  selling 
effort  into  those  regions  wdiere  sales 
potentialities  were  largest. 

All  this,  of  course,  obviously  calls  for 
the  use  of  local  advertising  media,  of 
which  the  newsjapers  are  the  most 
prominent  factor.  The  Erwin,  W  ascy 
book,  it  should  be  said,  does  not  go  into 
questions  of  ad\-ertising  media,  con¬ 
cerning  itself  solely  with  analysis  of 
markets.  In  fact,  it  is  at  pains  to  sUte 
that  the  sales  figures  reported  for  cities 
are  swollen  by  the  purchases  of  non¬ 
residents,  and  that  while  sales  must  be 
ma^  where  people  buy,  “advertising 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  reach  people 
where  they  live.” 

If  one  may  interpret  this  comment  in 
the  light  of  common  advertising  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  seems  plain  that  the  Census  of 


Store  . 79. 2%  of  state 

apparent  that  any  manufac- 


Jewelry 

“It  i!  ..  . 

turer  establishing  his  sales  quota  on, a 
basis  of  60%  of  the  state  for  New  York 


O’BRIEN  TO  EUROPE 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  book  departmerrt  editor, 
left  last  week  for  a  summer  tour  in 
Europe  to  interview  authors. 


COOPER,  AYLESWORTH  AWARDED  DEGREES 


5?  —  W 

T--  W  ^ 


By  George  H.  Manning 
tWaahington  Correspondent, 

£U>1T0R  &  PrBLIBKERI 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9— Hit 
ultimate  failure  of  the  Brunner  biji 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  tn 
"negotiate  for  advertisements  to  h 
placed  on  mail  trucks  operated  by  tht 
United  States  Post  Office  Department" 
has  been  prophesied  by  those  in  a  poti. 
tion  to  pass  on  matters  of  the  kind 

In  the  first  place  the  Post  Offict 
Department  has  recommended  to  th 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  which  has  the  measure  a 
present,  that  it  is  disapproved.  Sec¬ 
ondly  the  committee  has  as  yet  given  an 
consideration  to  the  measure  and,  in  ill 
probability,  will  not  take  it  up  duii^ 
the  present  session  of  Congress  at  least 

It  was  pointed  out  by  a  member  a 
the  committee  that  the  body  usuaDj 
follows  the  wishes  of  the  Post  Ofcc 
Department  in  matters  of  this  kind,  oi 
the  theory  that  the  department  sb^ 
not  be  forced  to  undertake  anythinf 
outside  the  scope  of  the  postal  business 
that  it  does  not  care  to  or  does  n« 
think  will  help  the  postal  service. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  againsi 
the  bill  is  the  growing  feeling  on  tfz 
part  of  members  of  Congress  that  the 
government  is  becoming  increasingly  too 
open  in  its  competition  with  privilt 
business. 

A  circular  letter  distributed  by  the 
American  Publishers  Conference  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  measure  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

“Mr.  Brunner  advises  us  that  tha 
purpose  is  to  stregthen  the  authoritj 
which  he  claims  the  Post  Office  Elepan- 
ment  now  has,  and  to  provide  additional 
revenue  to  lessen  the  present  postal 
deficit.  It  is  Mr.  Brunner’s  contents 
that  an  offer  of  $2,166,000  has  bea 
made  to  the  Postmaster  Gener^  bj 
Robert  F.  Meyer,  a  New  York  advo- 
tising  man,  for  this  concession.  Tk 
space  on  government  mail  vehicles  would 
be  used  to  advertise  nationally  know 
products.  It  is  obvious  that  in  evat 
the  Post  Office  Deparment  is  author¬ 
ized  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  on  mail  trucks  it  will  lad 
to  abuses  which  will  have  a  disastnw 
effect  on  newspapers  and  periodiol 
advertising,  in  particular.  It  would  be 
possible  to  adapt  this  plan  to  local  adva- 
tising.  Post  Office  officials  admit  then 
would  be  no  limit  to  possibilities  under 
this  plan.” 

The  conference  also  took  occasion  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  Post  Oli« 
Department  in  placing  advertisements  oo 
mail  trucks  directing  attention  to  the 
reading  public  to  display  advertisements 
regarding  parcel  post  in  telephone 
directories. 


SCRANTON  SUN  SUSPENDS 


L.  to  R.:  John  Cowles,  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  Dr.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  Kent  Cooper 

ENT  COOPER,  general  manager  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Aylesworth  who 

is  a  trustee  of  the  school  and  the  son 
of  a  former  Drake  president.  John 
Cowles,  associate  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  a 
trustee  of  Drake,  presented  the  honor  to 
Mr.  Cooper. 


K  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
Merlin  H.  Aylesworth,  president,  Na^ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  received 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
la..  Tune  6.  The  commencement  address 


Staff  of  Bankrupt  Daily  Givat  Party 
To  Publiaher 

(Special  to  Editor  &  PuBLisRia) 
Scranton.  Pa.,  June  7 — C.  Fred 
Henne,  receiver  for  the  Scremton  Sm. 
has  announced  that  for  the  time  beof 
nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  the 
Sun  resuming  publication.  It  suspended 
June  1  after  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  against  it  by  three  creditors. 
Mr.  Henne  has  posted  a  $10,000  bond 
The  Sun  gave  employment  to  more 
than  60  men  and  women.  Some  of  the 
staff  have  obtained  positions  elsewbert 
John  Schanz,  managing  editor,  his 
returned  to  work  in  Binghamton  sod 
Dan  Harper,  a  desk  man,  has  joined! 
Long  Island  daily.  Bill  East, 
editor,  is  giving  up  newspaper  woA 
for  a  time.  Elmployes  of  the  Sun 
a  party  in  honor  of  William  Hallstesd. 
president,  the  night  following  the  news- 
paper’s  suspension.  He  was  presented 
with  a  writing  set. 
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The  consistent  and  steady  growth  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star — 
both  Evening  and  Sunday — indicates  its 
established  prestige  throughout  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Market. 


It  goes  regularly  and  directly  into  the  homes 
through  &tar*0  house  to  house  delivery 
service.  91%  of  &tar*0  Evening  circula¬ 
tion  and  96%  of  &tar*B  Sunday  circula¬ 

tion  is  confined  EXCLUSIVELY  to  the 
Washington  Market. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Star’s  complete  coverage  of  this  market 
is  forcefully  evidenced  in  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  carries — which,  day  in  and  day 
out,  is  GREATER  than  the  combined  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  four  of  the  other  Washington 
newspapers. 

Here  is  a  normal  market  even  in  abnormal 
times — and  only  ONE  newspaper — Star 
— is  required  to  cover  it  from  end  to  end. 
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SPEAKER’S  SNEER  AT  PRESS  POVERTY 
DRAWS  GEORGIA  EDITOR’S  FIRE 


Macon  Telegraph  Find*  Leadership  of  Wealth  Bankrupt, 
Its  Accumulation  a  Menace — Blast*  Mill  Man’s 
Thrift  and  Hard  Work  Prescription 


(Special  to  Editor  ft  Pububhrr) 

Macon,  GA.,  June  6 — Editorial 
attacks  on  capitalism  by  the 
Macon  Telegraph  brought  last  week  a 
biting  attack  on 


Mark  F.  E>rHRn>OB 


newspaper  editors 
and  writers  from 
W.  D.  Anderson, 
former  president 
of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  pr«i- 
dent  of  the  Bibb 
Manufact  u  r  i  n  g 
Company  here. 
Mr.  Anderson’s 
rebuke  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  address  de¬ 
livered  to  the 


Macon  Rotanr  Club.  While  he  was 
speaking,  W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  sat  at  the  same  luncheon 
table,  and  Mark  F.  Ethrii^e,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  in  the  audience  as  an 
invited  guest 

The  textile  corporation  head  said: 

“Tte  average  newspaper  editor  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  in  ^nkn^ 
is  chiefly  derived  from  depositing  his 
weekly  pay  check  and  trying  to  have  it 
stretch  over  the  checks  he  draws  to 
cover  the  outstanding  bills,  seems  to  be 
able  to  settle  the  abstruse  currency  and 
money  question  with  one  editorial;  all 
tariff  ^tters,  which  few  understand  after 
a  lifetime  study,  with  another ;  and  finds 
no  difficulty  in  offering  the  formula  for 
straightening  out  all  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  our  international  relati^  as  he 
pounds  away  on  his  t}rpewriter  in  a 
finish  race  with  the  copy  boy  and  the 
deadline. 

“The  grave  problem  of  unemploymmt 
and  industrial  relations  are  settled  daijy 
by  men  whose  widest  experience  in 
dealing  with  labor  is  their  daily  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  office  boy  or  with  the 
janitor  in  an  effort  to  get  him  to  do  a 
better  job  of  cleaning  the  office  spit¬ 
toon,  or  in  attempting  to  settle  with 
the  wash  lady  over  the  loss  of  a  sock 
from  the  weekly  laundry  basket 

“Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us  who 
are  busy  with  our  own  immediate  tasks 
have  an  idea  that  these  chaps  know 
it  all,  and  we  are  impressed  with  the 
words  and  phrases  they  pick  from  here 
and  yonder  and  string  together  in  a 
connected  article  which  we  accept  as 
the  gospel.” 

The  Telegraph’s  answer  followed  im¬ 
mediately.  Written  by  Mr.  Ethridge, 
it  was  entitled  “Returning  the  Compli¬ 
ment”  and  was  spread  over  almost  three 
of  the  six  editorial  page  columns. 

“It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  Mr. 
Anderson’s  contempt  for  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  is  not  without  exception,”  the 
Telegraph  said.  “He  has  often  referred 
in  kindly  fashion  to  David  Clark,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Southern  Textile  Bulletin, 
and  the  late  Richard  Eklmonds,  editor 
of  the  Manufacturers’  Record,  whose 
editorials  expounded  his  own  ideas  on 
economics  a^  the  tariff  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
fact  that  they  were  editors  did  not 
militate  against  their  right  to  exercise 
their  minds  in  the  solution  of  distress¬ 
ing  problems  as  long  as  their  conclusions 
were  in  the  same  general  location  of 
Mr.  Anderson’s. 

“We  repeat  that  his  contempt  for 
editors  is  not  without  its  exceptions. 
If  memory  serves  us  correctly,  Mr. 
Anderson  has  expressed  admiration  in 
the  past  for  Benito  Mussolini,  the  Italian 
dictttor,  who  was  a  newspaper  editor 
until  be  marched  on  Rome,  and  still 
conducts  his  own  newspaper.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  by  virtue  of  his  power  he  con¬ 
ducts  all  the  other  newspapers  in  Italy 
and  tells  them  what  they  can  print. 


That  may  be  one  reason  Mr.  Anderson 
admires  him  so  much.  *  *  * 

“We  must  plead  guilty  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  our  poverty.  As  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  said,  the  clothes  problem  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary  to  haggle  with  the 
washer  woman  if  a  sock  is  missing  out 
of  the  laundry,  and,  as  he  says  further, 
a  great  deal  of  our  time  is  spent  trying 
to  make  the  weekly  pay  check  spread 
out  over  the  checks  drawn  to  cover 
outstanding  bills.  We  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  deny  that,  and,  even  if  we 
did,  Mr.  Anderson  is  in  position  to 
prove  our  denial  because  he  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bank  at  which  we  do  business. 

“Our  only  plea  in  extenuation  is  that 
the  business-leadership  genius  which  is 
typified  by  ^ch  industrial  leaders  as 
Mr.  Anderson  has  led  us  into  the  most 
violent  depression  in  the  world’s  his- 
storv.  By  following  their  leadership 
we  ^ve  come  to  such  depths  of  human 
suffering  and  privation  as  the  world 
seldom  sees.  All  these  leaders  are  able 
to  prescribe  are  hard  work  and  courage 
and  character.  Hard  work  is  rewarded 
by  further  reductions  in  employment 
and  wages;  and  courage  and  character 
do  a  lot  of  good  to  an  empty  stomach. 

“The  particular  cause  for  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  irritation  with  editors  ...  is  that 
they  occasionally  give  doctrines,  which 
Mr.  Anderson  describes  as  Socialistic 
and  Communistic,  friendly  pats  on  the 
head,  or  really  advocate  them.  “It 
would  be  easy  to  dismiss  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  indirect  condemnation  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  as  Socialistic  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  the  refuge  of  minds  that  are 
intolerant  and  unreceptive  to  new  ideas 
to  damn  any  idea  with  the  argument 
that  it  is  Communistic  or  Socialistic,  but 
Mr.  Anderson  is  entitled  to  a  better 
answer  than  that. 

“The  only  thing  that  organized  soci¬ 
ety  has  not  undertaken  to  regulate — 
considering  all  peoples  of  the  world  as 
organized  society — is  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  In  the  world  as  a  whole, 
men  may  still  accumulate  wealth  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  general  good  of  others. 
They  may  still  indulge  in  extravagances 
while  others  are  at  the  verge  of  star¬ 
vation.  They  may  still  fatten  inordi¬ 
nately  while  civilization  decays.  It  is 
a  world  in  which  ‘wealth  accumulates 
and  men  decay.’  The  great  agonizing 
of  the  day,  the  great  cries  in  Congress 
and  in  parliaments  of  all  the  world, 
arise  from  the  battlefield  whereon  is- 
being  fought  out  the  principle  that  for 
the  good  of  society  as  a  whole,  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  wealth  one  man 
may  accumulate  and  there  must  be  a 
better  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  if  civilization  is  to 
survive. 


In  the  better-class 


SUBURBS 

of  New  York,  The  Sun 
is  read  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  New  York 
weekday  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


“The  Telegraph  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  its  intellectual  compass  and  its 
sympathies  both  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  grater  recognition  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  that  they  are  mutually 
responsible  for  the  general  good  of  all 
other  members  of  society.  We  do  not 
advocate  any  such  foolish  doctrine  as 
the  expropriation  of  estates  or  the  even 
distribution  of  wealth;  what  we  advo¬ 
cate  is  the  removal  of  escalators  of  leg¬ 
islation  that  carry  some  men  to  wealth 
without  volition  of  their  own  and  the 
hurdles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
most  men  getting  even  a  decent  op¬ 
portunity  to  support  themselves  when¬ 
ever  industry  finds  it  convenient  to 
throw  them  out  of  work.” 

The  editorial  charged  Mr.  Anderson 
and  other  Southern  mill  owners  with 
the  practice  of  feudalism. 

“They  still  conceive  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  look  after  their  hands;  to  send 
the  doctor  around ;  to  regulate  their 
morals ;  prescribe  rules  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  such  as  those  who  say  what  card 
games  shall  be  en^ged  in  and  which 
may  not;  direct  their  finances  and  look 
after  their  spiritual  welfare,  even  to 
pointing  out  the  path  to  heaven  and 
insisting  that  they  stay  in  it.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Ethridge’s  editorial  concluded: 

“Thrift  is  a  fine  doctrine  for  those 
who  did  not  believe  all  our  monumental 
intellects  of  other  days  told  us,  and 
did  not  pledge  all  their  cash  for  obli¬ 
gations  which  they  cannot  meet  now. 
But  it  is  not  a  fine  doctrine  for  the 
Negro  tenant  farmer  who  is  paid  40 
cents  a  day  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
Georgia;  or  for  the  white  farmer  who 
plows  wearily  under  a  midday  sun  to 


cultivate  cotton  that  sells  for  5  ceoti  t 
pound  so  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  mjii, 
may  run.  Thrift  as  a  prescription  not 
is  a  mockery ;  there  is  only  one  grettn 
mockery  and  that  is  Mr.  Andersog't 
final  prescription:  economy. 

“The  man  who  gets  flour  out  of  tk 
government’s  breadline — a  disgractfsl 
form  of  the  dole — is  to  make  it  go  | 
little  further.  The  person  who  dravs 
groceries  out  of  Organized  Service' 
commissary  is  to  make  the  turnips  go 
one  meal  more.  Editors  who  had  two 
pairs  of  socks  are  to  go  on  with  ooe 
hereafter — and  keep  the  washer  woma 
from  losing  one  of  them  by  ketpiig 
both  on  all  the  time. 

“Economy  is  a  great  doctrine  for 
empty  bellies  and  empty  pocketbooks" 

Mr.  Ethridge  now  has  another  sock 
to  add  to  his  accumulation — a'  reader 
purchased  one  for  him  as  soon  as  ht 
had  read  the  editorial. 

The  corporation  which  Mr.  Andcr- 
son  heads  is  the  third  largest  textk 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  Mr 
Anderson  also  is  chairman  of  the  state 
board  of  regents  which  has  under  hs 
supervision  all  the  state’s  educational 
institutions  including  the  University  of 
Georgia. 


RAISED  AIRPORT  FUND 

After  a  bond  issue  of  $7S,000  to 
create  a  modern  airport  for  Peoria,  in, 
had  been  defeated,  Carl  P.  Slane,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Peoria  Joumal-Transcripi, 
was  made  head  of  a  committee  of  tk 
Association  ol  Commerce  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  the  necessary  fund 
Mr,  Slane  was  then  named  president  of  i 
the  company,  Peoria  Airport,  Inc.  T 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  | 

Two  Large  Advertisers  Know — 

The  manufacturer  of  a  new  breakfast  food  was  able,  througli 
Telegram  and  Gazette  advertising,  to  immediately  secure  85%  | 
distribution  in  Worcester.  Another  large  firm  attained,  through  | 
Telegram  and  Gazette  advertising,  an  immediate  80%  distri- 
bution  in  Worcester  for  a  new  soap  product.  These  are  but  two  jl 
of  many  experiences  which  might  be  cited  to  show  the  powerful  * 
assistance  rendered  by  Telegram  and  Gazette  advertising  to  i 
salesmen  in  the  Worcester  territory. 

Salesmen  Know  This — 

And  welcome  the  opportunity  to  clinch  a  sale  by  saying:  “Thii 
product  is  being  backed  by  advertising  in  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette”,  instead  of  an  evasive  “Ads  on  this  product  will 
appear  in  —  ah,  the  local  newspapers”. 

Dealers  Know  This — 

And  know  that  there  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  the 
advertising  medium  used  and  the  amount  of  goods  they  may 
reasonably  expect  to  sell.  Often  they  will  telephone  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  to  ascertain 
the  advertising  support  being  given  to  the  item  in  question,  to 
that  they  may  correctly  gauge  the  size  of  the  order. 

The  Entire  Worcester  Market,  City  and  Suburban,  It 
Effectively  Cultivated  Through  These  Newspapers  Alone 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

OVER  105,000  DAILY 

No  othar  Worcester  daily  has  one-third  as  much. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  AMOciatas,  National  Raprosontativos 
Vew  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  I«s  AnftlM 
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EFFICIENT  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING 
DEPENDS  ON  PLANNED  PRICE-LINES 

Simple  Formulas  Enable  Store  to  Keep  Lowest  Possible 
Range  of  Prices,  Sizes,  Colors  to  Meet 
Style  Changes 

By  CARL  FAST 

Mr.  Fast  is  nwrchandising  counsellor  to  department  stores  in  nuiny  eities,  and 
the  originator  of  novel  “recordless”  methods  of  correct  buying,  of  unit-merchan¬ 
dising  for  all  kinds  of  stores.  F'or  years  a  retail  advertising  manager,  Mr.  Fast 
will  show  in  Ibis  series  of  six  articles  how  progressive  newspapers  are  helping 
their  retail  merchants  to  be  better  merchandisers  and  thereby  get  better  results 
from  their  advertising.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  glad  to  receive  specific 
inquiries  for  further  details  on  subjects  covered  in  these  articles  and  assures. 
Mr.  Fast’s  personal  replies  to  them. 


PROBABLY  no  phase  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  problem  has  been  so  much 
discussed  or  so  little  understood  as  the 
planning  of  logical,  effective  price-lines. 
Even  those  stores  that  realize  the  logic 
of  having  recognized  price-lines  have 
only  a  shallow,  superficial  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem.  In  women’s  wear, 
millinery,  shoes,  men’s  clothing,  shirts, 
and  many  other  lines,  most  stores  make 
no  profit  because  they  are  blindly  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  cannot  be  done.  They 
have  more  price-lines  than  their  sales- 
volume  will  permit  them  to  maintain 
properly.  As  a  result,  no  price-line  is 
really  fully  maintained  or  building  real 
good-will  and  steady  patronage. 

Let  us  briefly  study  this  matter.  It 
needs  only  a  little  common-sense  and 
eight-grade  arithmetic  to  formulate  a 
logical,  correct  plan  of  price-lining,  for 
any  store,  any  stock. 

First,  let  us  assume  a  store  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  having  an  annual  women’s 
ready-to-wear  volume  of  $175,000,  is 
trying  to  carry  day-time  (afternoon), 
dresses,  at  $10,  $15,  $19.50,  $25,  and 
“some”  at  ^5.  Now,  to  “carry”  a 
price-line  must  mean  having  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  in  a  full  size-range — not 
necessarily  a  “long”  size-range.  Say, 
in  “regular”  sizes  from  14  to  20  and  38 
to  46,  which  calls  for  nine  sizes.  Let 
us  put  down  “9”  on  paper. 

Now,  we  cannot  expect  a  woman  to 
buy  the  first  dress  shown  her  in  her 
size  and  price.  We  must  offer  her  some 
choice  of  colors,  certainly  the  season’s 
most-wanted  colors.  Realizing  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  average  store’s  dress 
sales  will  be  in  four  colors,  let  us  plan 
to  have  four;  say  black,  brown,  green 
(or  navy)  and  one  other  color.  We 
multiply  the  9  sizes  by  4  colors,  making 
36  dresses,  if  we  have  only  one  dress 
of  each  color  in  each  size. 

Now  we  face  a  law  of  physics  which 
is  all  but  ignoretl  in  most  cases  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  No  item  (size,  color,  etc.) 
can  be  kept  continuously  available,  no 
matter  how  slowly  it  sells,  unless  we 
have  at  least  two  pieces  of  it  in  stock 
when  we  are  ordering  in  more.  So  we 
must  multiply  the  36  dresses  by  2,  show¬ 
ing  a  “skeleton  stock”  of  72  dresses. 


This  total  would  be  necessary  if  all 
sizes  and  colors  sold  as  slowly  as  the 
slowest-selling  size. 

But  it  is  well-known  that,  in  any  line 
of  apparel  the  fastest  selling  size  sells 
five  times  as  rapidly  as  the  slowest- 
selling  size.  Our  72  dresses  are  only 
enough  to  continuously  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  slowest-selling  size.  It 
is  surely  conservative  to  assume  that  the 
average  selling-speed  of  all  the  sizes 
will  be  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  the 
slowest  size.  This  compels  us  to  double 
our  “skeleton  stock”  of  72,  and  calls 
for  144  dresses  to  stock  adequately  the 
$10  price-line.  This  would  inventory, 
at  retail,  $1,440. 

The  $14  price,  similarly  stocked, 
would  inventory  $2,160.  Repeat  this 
with  the  $19.50  price  and  we  have  an 
inventory  of  $2,808.  With  the  $25 
price,  let  us  cut  down  the  plan  to  3 
colors,  calling  for  108  dresses,  or  an 
inventory  of  $1,552.  Now,  assume  only 
a  short  size-range  of  5  sizes,  women’s 
dresses  in  only  2  colors  (one  of  “as¬ 
sorted  colors”)  one  black,  say,  at  $35. 
This  is  40  dresses  inventorying  $1,400. 

The  total  inventory,  at  retail  is  $9,360, 
in  daytime  crepe  dresses,  in  “regular” 
sizes  only.  Now,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  stock-turn  in  dresses  must 
be  rapid  enough  to  avoid  heavy  mark¬ 
down.  If  we  turn  the  stock  9  times,  we 
assume  that  the  average  dress  will  in 
stock  U  months  before  it  sells.  Surely 
there  can  be  little  style-prestige  in  gar¬ 
ments  older  than  that!  This  means 
that  our  year’s  sales  must  be  9  times 
the  inventory  of  $9,360,  requiring  a 
total  volume  of  $84,240  in  daytime 
crepe  dresses  only,  and  in  “regular” 
sizes  only!  We  must  yet  allow  for  the 
half-size  ranges,  the  junior  sizes,  also 
for  evening  dresses,  wool  dresses,  etc. 

We  can  safely  assume  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  department’s  total  volume 
of  $175,000  represents  coats,  and  the 
other  lines,  including  suits,  skirts, 
sportswear,  sweaters,  etc.,  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  how 
impossible  it  is  to  try  to  carry  those 
five  price-lines  in  daytime  crepe  dresses, 
“regulars.”  Yet  this  illustration  jiaral- 
lels  most  stores’  price-line  plan 


Take  men’s  shirts,  with  a  price-range 
of  $1,  $1.50,  $1.95,  $2.50.  To  truly 
carry  a  price-line,  it  must  be  in  two 
types  of  neck,  collar-attached  and 
matched-collar.  There  must  be  three 
sleeve  lengths,  say  33,  34,  35,  in  sizes 
14  to  17i,  or  8  sizes.  This  means 
2x3-6x8-48. 

Now  for  the  colors,  we  must  carry 
white,  plain  colors  and  fancy  patterns, 
or  3.  Multiplying  48  by  this  calls  for 
144  shirts,  to  have  only  one  of  each 
needed  size,  type,  sleeve-length  and 
color.  The  smallest  quantity  purchase- 
able  at  wholesale  is  i  dozen.  Then 
multiply  the  144  by  3  and  we  have  432. 
This,  again,  will  meet  the  demand  for 
the  slowest  selling  size,  but  not  the 
fastest  selling.  The  average  demand 
will  be,  say  II  times  this,  and  we  shall 
need  648  shirts,  in  one  price-line  only. 

Repeat  the  previous  illustration,  and 
we  have,  in  the  $1  price  an  inventory 
of  $648  at  retail.  In  the  $1.50  lines, 
^72.  In  the  $1.95  lines,  $1,263.  Stock 
the  $2.50  line  J  less  broadly,  and  we 
have  $1,080.  The  total  shirt  inventory 
is  about  $4,000.  We  must  turn  shirts 
at  least  6  times,  which  allows  the  aver¬ 
age  shirt  to  remain  unsold  (and  soiled), 
for  two  months.  The  sales-volume 
then,  must  be  $16,000  in  men’s  shirts. 

These  few  illustrations  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times,  for  this  error  of  too 
many  price-lines  is  to  be  found  in  most 
stores.  And  they  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
goods. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  process.  Take 
the  estimated  total  volume,  say,  in 
women’s  dresses.  Allow  70  per  cent  of 
it  for  daytime  crepe  dresses,  say,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  ^0,000.  Divide  by  the  9  turns 
required.  This  shows  an  average  in¬ 
ventory  of  $8,333. 

Then  take  the  best-selling  price-line, 
for  every  store  knows  that.  Plan  to 
stock  it  properly,  as  illustrated  and  see 
how  much  of  this  inventory  it  absorbs. 
Then  stock  the  next  best  price-line  and 
subtract  that  sum.  And  so  on.  In  the 
$10,  $15,  and  $25,  price-lines  illustrated 
in  dresses,  we  see  we  would  only  have 
enough  capital  (or  volume),  to  properly 
carry  these  and  there,  dropping  the  ^5 
price,  and  substitute  a  $7.95  price, 
stocked  only  in  prints  and  a  size  range 
of  “assorted”  colors. 

Every  influence  should  be  used  to 
show  retailers  what  can  and  cannot  be 
done,  and  how  to  build  up  real  prestige, 
but  by  continuously  having  the  things 
(prices,  sizes,  colors)  which  most  of 
their  customers  want  most. 

COAST  MEN  SEEK  OFFICE 

Four  Southern  California  newspaper¬ 
men  will  run  for  office  this  fall  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Gordon  Hair,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Southwest  Wave, 
community  paper,  and  Sumner  Crosby, 
■  editor.  Laguna  Beach  South  Coast 
News,  are  running  for  Congress. 
Tobias  Larson,  publisher,  Claremont 
Courier,  and  F.  G.  Martin,  reporter, 
Pasadina  Star-News,  are  running  for 
the  state  assembly. 


GANNETT  REPORTERS 
WILL  CARRY  CAMERAS 

New  Plan  Doe*  Not  Mean  Reductiaa 

In  Regular  Camermen  But  Greater 
Supply  of  Spot  News 
Pictures 

A  majority  of  reporters  on  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  group 
will  be  equipped  soon  with  cameras  to 
supplement  the  work  of  photographers. 
The  plan  was  explained  to  Gannett 
executives  recently  by  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
general  manager,  at  a  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tripp  said  it  is  not  his  idea  to 
replace  newsiiaper  photographers  but  to 
get  more  pictures  by  equipping  some  re¬ 
porters  with  cameras  of  a  special  make 
selling  at  $15  each.  Photographers 
will  continue  their  present  work,  Mr. 
Tripp  said,  and  will  develop  and  print 
the  negatives  turned  in  by  reporters. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Tripp  has  been 
working  with  photographic  experts  to 
develop  a  “foolproof”  camera  for  use 
by  reporters.  The  camera  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  Gannett  editors  provides 
four  variations  in  diaphragms  so  that 
a  novice  stands  a  good  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  usable  picture  from  one  of  four 
exposures.  Mr.  Tripp  said  he  had 
hoped  to  devise  a  camera  that  would 
automatically  set  the  four  different  lens 
arrangements,  so  that  a  reporter  could 
make  the  four  “shots”  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  and  be  certain  he  had  a  good 
picture. 

The  reporter’s  responsibility  w^ill  not 
go  beyond  making  the  exposure,  Mr. 
Tripp  explained.  The  cameras  are 
built  to  contain  rolls  of  films  with  16 
exposures  to  a  roll.  They  fit  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  are  suitable  for 
picture-making  under  normal  daylight 
conditions.  They  have  not  as  yet  proved 
practical  for  night  assignments,  Mr. 
Tripp  said. 

Primarily,  it  is  the  intention  of  Gan¬ 
nett  editors  to  use  the  cameras  to  get 
pictures  of  persons  for  “thumbnail 
cuts,”  such  as  would  be  used  with  in¬ 
terview  stories.  Instead  of  sending  back 
to  the  office  for  a  photographer,  a  re¬ 
porter  now  would  be  able  to  make  a 
snaiishot  of  a  subject  he  has  inter-  ( 
viewed.  Also,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
editt)r’s  meeting,  reporters  will  be  able 
to  make  odd  news  shots  at  all  times. 
Police  reporters  will  be  the  first  to  be 
equipped  with  cameras. 

HELD  WANT-AD  WEEK 

A  special  “want-ad  week,”  during 
which  advertisements  were  inserted 
seven  days  for  the  price  of  five,  was 
conducted  recently  by  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Herald. 

DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Inglewood  (Cal.)  Daily  Neus 
has  appointed  the  Fenger-Hall  Company 
as  its  national  representative. 
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CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Member: 

Better  Butineu  Bureau 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IT  lore  outstanding  newspapers  are  using  and 
unqualifiedly  endorsing  Charles  Partlowe  circulation¬ 
building  campaigns  than  ever  before— incontestable 
evidence  in  itself  of  the  tremendous  helpfulness  of  this 
incomparable  business-building  service.  Even  in  these 
times,  nothing  is  impossible  for  your  publication— if, 
after  our  survey  and  analysis,  we  accept  your  field. 
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Detroit  Merchants  Know 
Which  Pap  er  Brings  Them 
Most  B  usiness 


Detroit  merchants,  like  all  others 
who  have  weathered  this  storm,  are 
shrewd  business  men  who  want  utmost 
value  for  every  advertising  dollar  they 
spend.  They  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  get  that  only  from  The 
News. 

And  there  is  a  very  definite  reason 
why  this  is  so.  76%  of  the  great  week 
day  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News  is 
actually  home  delivered  by  bonded  car¬ 
riers  who  deliver  no  other  newspaper. 
8 1  %  of  its  Sunday  circulation,  too,  is  dis¬ 


tributed  in  Detroit  and  the  local  trading 
territory. 

This  unique  concentration  of  circula¬ 
tion  enables  advertisers  to  reach  not  only 
the  greatest  number  of  all  the  homes  in 
America’s  fourth  market  through  The 
News,  alone,  but  also  80%  of  the  homes 
in  the  upper  middle-class  districts,  and  as 
high  as  90%  of  the  homes  on  the  best 
streets  in  the  city. 

And,  that’s  why  Detroit  merchants 
show  such  a  decided  preference  for  The 
News. 
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New  York  Office 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


CAMPAIGN  circulation  department  report 

^^^*^**  accidents  personally  to  our  circulation 

manager,  William  Galt  Burns,  who  im¬ 
presses  upon  the  driver  the  i^r  judg¬ 
ment  which  caused  the  accident.  In 
other  words  we  constantly  strive  to 
keep  our  drivers  safety  conscious  and 
this  has  produced  results. 

“Elach  year,  for  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  received  a  larger  percentage 
as  a  ‘credit  rating’  on  our  insurance 
premiums.  The  cost  of  repairing  the 
accident  damage  on  our  cars  has  been 
reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  cost. 

“The  Star’s  fleet  consists  of  86  auto¬ 
mobiles  :  two  71-ton  newsprint  trucks, 
27  half-ton  sedan  delivery  trucks  used 
on  rural  routes,  45  half-  to  2-ton  trucks 
for  city  deliveries  and  12  pleasure  cars.’’ 

William  A.  Van  Duzer,  District  traffic 
director,  was  a  guest  at  the  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremonies. 

Gthers  receiving  the  two-year  awards 
and  the  safe  miles  they  covered  include: 
.Alfred  G.  A.  Lyons,  colored,  50,000 
miles;  Walter  Tucker,  44,000;  George 
B.  Porter,  23,000;  Berton  F.  Lewis, 
colored,  22.000;  Walter  E.  Thompson, 
20,400 ;  Emgene  V.  Smith,  18,500  and 
Philip  W.  Briscoe  colored,  10,000. 

Those  receiving  one-year  awards  in¬ 
cluded  :  X’ernon  J.  Padgett,  48,000  safe 
miles;  M.  S.  McCrink,  40,000;  Donald 


CONSTABLE  FINED  $50 


Waynesboro  Officer  Who  Threatened 
Editor  It  Found  Guilty 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  June  5.  —  The 
right  of  the  press  to  refuse  to  divulge 
the  source  of  its  information  on  stories 
published  was  technically  upheld  in 
Justice  Court  here  last  Thursday  night 
when  W.  E.  Page,  a  constable,  was 
fined  $50  and  costs  for  drawing  a  re¬ 
volver  and  threatening  to  shoot  Darrell 
F.  Holmes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  News-Virginian. 

Page  entered  the  office  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  Wednesday  and  demanded  of 
Holmes  the  source  of  information  about  ' 
charges  filed  against  the  officer.  Holiws  | 


29  Washington  Star  Drivers  Given  Medals  for  Year's  Work 
Without  an  Accident — Eleven  Have  Two-Year 
Record — Safety  Education  Described 

COMPLETION  of  the  second  year  Charles  H.  Ruth,  superintendent  of  the 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star’s  newspaper’s  automotive  department, 
campaign  for  safe  driving  among  made  the  following  statement  to  Editor 
its  employes  was  marked,  June  1,  by  &  Publisher. 


refused  to  tell  him  and  an  altercation 
followed  in  which  Page  drew  a  re¬ 
volver,  aiming  it  at  Holmes,  who  ordered 
him  from  the  building.  Peace  was  re¬ 
stored  when  Louis  Spilman,  publisher 
of  the  News-\’irginian,  intervened  and 
Page  left  the  office. 

Page,  following  the  Wednesday  after- 
iKXJii  episode,  resigned  as  constable  on 
Thursday  morning.  Another  charge  of 
assault  upon  a  resident  against  Page 
was  dropped  Thursday  night  upon 
agreement  while  a  federal  prohibition 
charge  is  still  to  be  heard.  News  on 
these  two  stories  caused  the  attack  by 
Page. 


)e.  24.0()6;  Roy 'Gray,  colored,' 23,000 ;  TO  START  SPORTS  DAILY 
I'illiam  T.  Roache,  colored,  21,000;  ,\rticles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
ihn  W.  Beha,  18,000;  Howard  M.  for  the  Los  Angeles  Morning  Tele- 
aggett,  17,000;  Charles  G.  Prentiss,  graph,  last  week  in  Sacramento  and  a 
ilored,  14,000 ;  George  W.  Melfelt,  certified  copy  was  filed  in  Los  Angeles. 
1,000;  John  G.  Tibbs,  12,000;  Carl  E.  The  Telegraph  is  to  be  a  daily  news- 
ean,  12.000;  H.  L.  Patten,  11,000;  paper  devoted  to  sports  and  theatrial 
imes  Lucas,  colored,  9,800,  and  Edwin  news.  It  will  be  published  by  M.  L. 
!.  West  8,000.  Annenberg,  Hugh  E.  Murray  and 

Joseph  V.  Bannon,  publishers  of  the 
CORRECTION  \ew  York  Morning  Telegraph  and 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  filed  other  sports  papers  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  The  street 
sale  price  will  be  10  or  15  cents  a  copy. 
A  starting  date  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


Frank  B.  Noyes  fright),  president  of  the  fTashington  Star,  presenting  an  award 
to  Rnfns  M.  Pobst,  rural  agent  of  the  Star,  who  has  driven  79,000  miles  in  the 
last  two  years  without  an  accident.  William  A.  Van  Duzer,  traffic  director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  looks  on. 

presentation  of  National  Safety  Council  “Newspaper  vehicles,  as  you  know, 
medals  to  29  drivers  by  Frank  B.  carry  a  high  basic  rate  in  insurance 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Star.  Eleven  premiums,  grouped,  I  believe,  with  fire 
of  the  drivers  received  two-year  awards  engines  and  ambulances, 
for  having  driven  their  trucks  two  years  “In  1930  we  had  50  accidents  on  which  an  appeal  from  a  $10,000  libel  verdict 
without  an  accident.  The  number  of  claims  were  presented  to  and  paid  by  recently  granted.  In  a  previous  item 
awards  represented  a  71  per  cent  in-  our  insurance  company.  These  amounted  Editor  &  Publisher  said  the  verdict 
crease  over  those  given  last  year.  to  $3,030.41.  In  the  year  covered  by  was  for  $50,000. 

The  best  record  for  safe  driving  was  our  safe  driver’s  award.  May  1,  1931, 
that  of  Rufus  M.  Pobst,  a  rural  agent,  to  April  30,  1932,  our  insurance  com- 
who  drove  79,000  miles  without  an  acci-  pany  paid  16  claims  costing  them  but 
dent.  James  W.  Thompson,  another  $625.99. 

rural  agent,  was  second  with  a  record  “In  this  short  period  the  number  of 
of  72,000  miles,  and  Fred  A.  Straining  claims  per  year  have  been  reduced  by  , 

with  66,000  miles  was  third.  Mrs.  68  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  settling 
Melba  Fuchs,  of  the  Star’s  medical  them  by  79  per  cent.  E^rly  in  1931 
clinic,  who  was  the  first  women  to  re-  we  began  an  active  campaign  to  pro- 
ceive  the  National  Safety  Council’s  mote  safety  in  the  operation  of  our 
award  last  year,  was  given  a  two-year  fleet.  We  joined  the  National  Safety 
award  for  completing  12,000  miles  of  Council.  From  them  we  receive  a 
safe  driving.  monthly  booklet  for  each  driver  en- 

A  telegram  of  congratulation  addressed  titled  ‘The  Safe  Driver.’  Twice  a 
to  Mr.  Noyes  by  W.  H.  Cameron,  man-  month  colored  posterettes  are  placed  in 
aging  director  of  the  National^  Safety  card  holders  on  the  dash  of  the  auto- 
Council.  was  read  to  the  recipients  of  mobiles.  Large  posters  are  received 


The  Buffalo  Times 


1  DEAD  AS  DOAT  SINKS 
IN  fitIF  OFF  SEAW*' 

\ 


WOOD 

mnr 

MfOS 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  o(  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  (or 
the  month  of 


MAY,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  May, 
1932,  was  190/424. 

Eomrythbii  In  Baltimore 
Raaolaat  Aromd 


Smooth,  fast,  clean  production 
with  Wood  Dry  Mats 


Scorchar, 
*64”  Paittaf 
Powdar 


age  every  Washington  motonst  to  drive 
safely,  thereby  stopping  the  tragic  in¬ 
crease  in  vehicle  acadents  that  last  year 
alone  brought  death  to  85  persons  in 
the  national  capital” 

Ejcplaining  the  system  by  which  the 
Star  has  cut  down  its  accident  record, 


Moiatening 

Equipment 


FIXING  CORPORAHON 


Morning  Evening  Sundajr 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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C»““UNOTYPE-0 

^^EXCELSIOR” 


The  Modern  Newspaper  Body  Face 


This  illustration  shows  Excelsior 
(solid)  superimposed  over  Roman 
No.  2  (shaded),  a  type  that  was 
very  widely  used  until  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  body  faces.  Note 
that  the  larger  white  spaces  within 
the  Excelsior  letter  are  obtained 
without  increasing  its  size  but  by  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  strokes 
and  by  cutting  down  the  unneces¬ 
sarily  large  ball  and  tail. 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

LinotypeExcelsior  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
face  that  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
em  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read- 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  stndies,  and  experimental 


8  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 

With  Bold  Farr  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let- 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attri- 
in  achieving  Excelsior  design 
■any  months  of  stndies,  and  ex- 

• 

h  addition  to  the  sizes  shown, 
L^type  Excelsior  is  also  avail- 
Wfe  in  5%,  6,  and  10  point;  all  sizes 
^ng  made  in  combination  with 
Kid  Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Other 
Kes  in  process  of  manufacture. 


“It  looks  big.,. but  it  isn’t” 

says  the  EDITOR 


“It’s  great  stuff,  this  Excelsior,’’  commented 
the  editor  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  editors 
ever  allow  themselves  to  show.  “When  we  first 
put  it  in  everybody  thought  we  had  changed  to 
a  bigger  body  size;  but  we  hadn’t,  it’s  the  same 
size,  it  just  looks  bigger.  I  find  we  get  as  many 
words  to  the  column  as  we  did  with  the  old 
type.” 

That  is  right,  Mr.  Editor,  nearly  everybody 


makes  the  natural  mistake  of  thinking  Excel¬ 
sior  is  larger  than  it  really  is,  but  the  effect  is 
only  optical.  Excelsior  looks  bigger  because  it 
is  easier  to  read,  so  you  are  giving  your  readers 
more  eye-comfort  with  no  penalty  in  word- 
count. 

And  Excelsior  has  a  lot  of  other  advantages 
which  some  of  your  co-workers  are  going  to 
tell  about  in  this  series  of  interviews. 


MERGENTHALER  UNOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  UMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Family  ond  Excelsior 
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RADIO  AUDIENCE  LEAGUE  FORMED 
TO  EFFECT  CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRY 


Will  Seek  To  Restore  Broadcasting  to  the  Service  of 
Listening  Public  “Instead  of  the  Aggrandizement 
of  Air  Advertising  Promoters” 


WHEN  EdiTC*  &  PUBLISER  six 
weeks  ago  presented  a  fanciful 
description  of  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  1937  by  an  imaginary  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Radio  Listeners,  the  idea 
was  treated  as  merely  a  jest.  Now, 
however,  comes  an  announcement  from 
the  “American  Radio  Audience  Lci^ue,” 
newly  formed  in  Chicago,  with  a  list  of 
sponsors  compos^  largely  of  educators 
in  that  city  and  in  Evanston. 

To  the  listener,  the  League  says:  “If 
you  listen  to  radio  and  would  like  to 
hear  more  that  is  designed  to  help  or 
entertain  you,  and  less  that  is  designed 
to  sell  you  something,  you  are  cordially 
invited.  ...  A  special  invitation  to 
join  is  extended  also  to  those  whose 
work  or  whose  interests  lie  in  fields  that 
have  felt  especially  the  ruinous  effect  of 
the  government’s  failure  to  conserve  the 
public  air  channels.  .  .  .  such  as  school 
authorities,  churches,  manufacturers  of 
home  receiving  sets  and  tubes,  radio 
and  music  dealers,  musicians  and  other 
artists,  advertisers,  and  those  connected 
with,  or  depending  for  employment  on, 
advertising  enterprises  less  favored  by 
the  government.  ...  to  restore  broad¬ 
cast  radio  to  the  service  of  the  listening 
public,  instead  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
air  advertising  promoters.” 

To  the  advertiser:  “If  the  advertiser 
is  to  be  asked  to  pay  the  full  market 
value  of  occupying  for  a  half-hour  a 
big-dty  radio  channel,  the  money  should 
at  least  go  to  build  up  increased  ‘reader 
interest’  in  the  me^um  itself,  instead  of 
going,  as  it  does  now,  largely  to  keep  in 
profiud>le  operation  the  excess  plant 
capacity  of  the  broadcast  transmission 
industry.  Perhaps  your  own  industry  is 
(like  many  others)  suffering  also  from 
over-expansion  of  productive  capacity. 
But  if  so,  does  the  federal  government 
hand  you  a  free  ‘license,’  insuring  you 
protection  against  too  many  price- 
cutting  competitors?  Probably  not  — 
if  you  are  not  in  the  broadcasting 
business.” 

To  Congress  and  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission:  “We  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  how  incompatible  is  the  present 
virtual  ‘continuing  possessiem’  of  valu¬ 
able  channels  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law’s  stringent  provisions  against  chan¬ 
nel  ownership.  This  is  no  doubt  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  courts 
in  their  attempt  to  guard  simultaneously 
the  rights  of  private  property  in  pri¬ 
vately  owned  transmitting  equipment, 
and  the  paramount  public  interest  in 
channels  of  public  communication.  But 
the  whole  dilemma  should  disappear  if 
we  can  dispel  the  notion  that  ownership 
of  a  transmitting  property  implies  the 
right  of  governing  message  traffic  on  a 
public  broadcast  channel.  It  should 
imply  instead  simply  a  right  to  compete 


5  out  of  7  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Adver¬ 
tisers  increased  their 
Courier-Post  space 
last  month  over  May, 
1931. 


COIMER'POST 

NEy^PAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 


Natlonml  BepreamtatlTM 
OEO.  A.  MeDEVITT  00. 


fairly  with  any  other  transmitting  con¬ 
cern  for  contracts  to  supply  transmis¬ 
sion  service  to  duly  licensed  broad¬ 
casters.  Recognition  of  this  principle 
would  enable  the  licensing  authority  to 
assign  the  valuable  and  vital  privilege  of 
channel  control  more  largely  to  agencies 
acting  for  the  audience.” 

These  points  are  amplified  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  provisional  committee  of 
the  A.R.A.L.  by  Harris  K.  Randal,  its 
executive  director,  formerly  engaged  in 
radio  advertising.  This  report  points 
out  that  anyone  may  start  a  newspaper, 
or  buy  or  lure  printing  presses  or  movie 
apparatus,  but  that  there  is  no  frM  com¬ 
petition  on  commercial  broadcasting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  licensing  system.  Says  the 
report: 

“Competence  to  act  as  ‘agents  of  the 
audience’  might  be  first  looked  for 
preferably  in  representatives  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations  deeply  rooted  in  the 
various  interests  of  the  public  which 
radio  is  capable  of  ser\'ing — music, 
drama,  education,  and  so  on.  Free 
from  obligations  to  transmitter  stock¬ 
holders,  agencies  representing  these  or¬ 
ganizations  might  well  claim  some  com¬ 
petence  to  represent  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence.  Invested  by  federal  license,  with 
control  of  a  city’s  valuable  radio  chan¬ 
nels,  and  worlang  closely  with  each 
other,  they  could  be  fairly  expected  to 
devote  their  efforts  to  providing  the 
public  with  plenty  of  broadcasts  con¬ 
veniently  laid  out  on  the  dial  and  on  the 
clock.  In  the  absence  of  funds  from 
other  sources,  the  cost  could  come  as 
now  out  of  the  receipts  of  channel 
rents  (‘time  sales’).  However,  not 
nearly  so  many  plants  would  be  ne^ed.” 


READERS 

able  to  buy 

LEE  SYNDICATE  Newspapers  can 
rightfully  “point  with  pride”  to 
their  circulation  dominance  in  nine 
mid-west  key-cities.  In  addition, 
they  can  guarantee  adequate  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  rich  trading  areas 
surrounding  these  cities. 

But  of  greatest  importance  to  to¬ 
day’s  advertiser,  LEE  SYNDICATE 
Newspapers  offer  responsive  reader- 
ship  .  .  .  plus  the  fact  that  these 
readers  are  able  to  buy  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  By  actual  count,  over 
95%  of  the  total  LEE  circulation 
goes  into  homes.  Which  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  this  is  the  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  that  just  naturally  produces 
results. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  complete 
facts  about  LEE’S  responsive 
readership.  Why  not  write  for 
them? 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

CoV9rag^"^itu  Reapofiaii^enea# 


Davenport.  Iowa, 

Deoioent 
Davenport.  Iowa, 

Tlaaoa 

Hannibal.  MUoourl. 

Couiier-Poet 
Kewanee,  Illtnoli 

Star- Courier 
La  Croeaa.  Wlteoaaln. 

Trlbnne 

Lincoln.  Nebmaka. 

Bvenlae  Star 


Une<^.  Nebraaka. 

State  Journal 
Lineoln,  Nebraeka, 
Sundaj  Journal- 
Star 

Ifadlaon.  Wlaeonaln. 

State  Journal 
IfaaoB  Clt7.  Iowa. 

Globe  Oaaette 
kfuaeatlne,  Iowa 

Journal 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


CSIE,  MTICIISM  S  MCE.  Isi. 

10  Esit  40tt  MrsH  rmt 

PorMon  ASvertUtng  Meprtsentativet 


Memberships  in  the  League  are  so¬ 
licited  at  $1  a  year,  or  $5  for  contribut¬ 
ing  membership.  The  treasurer  is 
Herbert  Bebb,  ^  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago. 


ANASTASIA  ASKS  1400,000 


Russian  Grand  Duchess  Files  Libel 
Suit  Against  N.  Y.  Mirror 

A  libel  suit  asking  $500,000  damages 
was  filed  in  the  New  York  Comity 
Supreme  Court  this  week  on  behalf  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  Niko- 
laewna  of  Russia  against  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror. 

The  suit  charges  the  Mirror  “mali¬ 
ciously  published  a  false,  scandalous  and 
defamatory  libel  on  March  29,  1930.” 
The  front  page  headline  which  said, 
“Deport  Anastasia  as  ‘Royal’  Fraud,” 
and  the  page  three  heading,  “Anastasia, 
Bogus  Princess,  Faces  Deporting  After 
Fooling  Many-^uest  of  Rich  Women 
Here  for  Two  Years,”  were  cited  in  the 
complaint. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

Damage  estimated  between  $25,000 
and  $45,000  was  caused  by  fire  in  the 
plant  of  the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.) 
News-Journal,  June  3.  The  Ruther¬ 
ford  Courier  tendered  the  use  of  its 
plant  and  the  daily  appeared  as  usual. 
The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 


LIBRARIANS  TO  MEET 


Annual  Convantion  Will  Be  Held  at 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y..  June  14-17 

A  symposium  on  Canadian  newspaper 
libraries  will  be  a  feature  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Newspaper  Librarians’ 
Group  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  June  14- 
17.  David  G.  Rogers,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  chairman  of  the 
group  will  preside  during  the  meeting 
which  will  open  with  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th. 

The  first  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Miss 
Marion  Koch,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  committee  re¬ 
ports  by  Joseph  L.  Kwapil,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  exhibits;  Paul  Foster, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  membership;  and 
Ford  M.  Pettit,  Detroit  News,  classifi¬ 
cation.  A  breakfast  conference  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  with  Miss  Agnes  J. 
Petersen,  Milwaukee  Journal,  presiding. 
The  Canadian  symposium  will  be  held 
during  the  afternoon  and  Miss  Koch 
will  speak  on  classification  for  smaller 
libraries.  Mr.  Kwapil  will  be  the 
speaker  at  a  breakfast  conference  on 
Thursday,  and  Mr.  Rogers  and  William 
Alcott,  Boston  Globe,  will  speak  at  the 
regular  sessions. 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Davenport,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  will  speak  Fri¬ 
day  on  “Planning  a  New  Library.” 


OF  COURSE 

Jhe  LUDLOW 
offers  the  most  economical 
method  of  setting  display 
composition,  since  with  it— 

YOU  DO  NOT 

Cast  type  or  constantly  replenish  type  supply. 
Maintain  a  storage  system. 

Inspect  and  sort  up  type  cases. 

Distribute  type. 

WHILE  YOU  DO 

Set  display  in  less  time  (including  distribution  of 
matrices). 

Save  time  in  make-up  of  all-slug  composition. 
Print  from  always  new  and  unbroken  typefaces. 

Produce  composition  that  stands  up  under  dry 
mat  pressure. 

Have  italics  that  will  stand  up  under  the  mat  roller. 
Have  a  type  supply  that  never  runs  out. 

With  the  Ludlow  the  setting  of  a  line  of  the 
copy  is  your  first  direct  expense. 

LUDLOW 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

Set  in  Ludlow T' mpo  Heavy.  Light,  ind  Italic.  ChiCagO,  lllinOIS 


•  •  Get  back  into  the  I^WSPAPERS 
before  the  consumer  forgets  you 


Many  families  of  “good  spenders”  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  they  are 
saving  money  by  passing  up  favorite  brands  to  buy  “on  a  price  basis.” 

A  few  years  of  such  mistaken  economy  and  advertisers  would  have  to  charge  off 
good-will  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars! 

What  can  you  do  to  influence  your  public  to  snap  back  into  the  sound  quality  buying 
habits  of  recent  years?  Certainly  you  will  give  little  consideration,  at  the  moment,  to 
long-winded  “prestige”  or  “general  publicity”  advertising. 

You  must  have  a-c-t-i-o-n.  And  for  action  you  will  tiun  to  newspaper  advertising, 
the  most  effective  weapon  in  sales  campaigning  today,  as  yesterday. 

Folks  are  getting  “fed  up”  on  “shoddy”  merchandise — made  to  sell  at  bargain  prices. 
Too  many  stock  replacements  have  been  made  with  “cheap  junk.” 

After  years  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  still  want 
the  best  of  everything.  In  spite  of  interregnums,  they  will  always  be  in  the  market  for 
every  invention  of  Yankee  genius,  that  makes  for  easier  living  and  happier  homes. 

And  the  jobber  or  retailer  who  has  been  led  from  the  path  of  quality  begins  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways.  He  is  about  ready  to  be  won  back  to  standard  advertised  lines  of 
known  value  at  present  price  levels. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  who  have  been  able  to  make  substantial  price  adjust¬ 
ments  this  is  a  particularly  opportune  time  to  tell  your  new  story  of  values. 

The  way  to  get  out  of  a  buyer’s  market  is  to  advertise  your  way  out. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  on  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Why  not  consider  immediate  resumption  of  your  advertising,  market  by  market? 
Depend  upon  the  concentrated  coverage  and  the  quick  repetition  that  newspapers 
alone  can  give  you.  Take  advantage  of  the  co-operation  .  .  counter  and  window 
display,  and  other  tie-ups,  that  a  well  planned  newspaper  campaign  guarantees. 
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DOCTORS,  NEWSPAPERMEN  DISCUSS 
EACH  OTHER  AT  N.  Y.  DINNER 


Editors  Urged  To  Take  Active  Stand  Against  Present  System 
of  Treating  Veterans — Broun  Objects  to  Medical  Col¬ 
umns — Doctors  Warn  Against  “Cure'*  Stories 


A  PLEA  for  newspapers  to  take  an 
active  stand  against  the  present 
system  of  hospitalization  and  other 
veterans’  lenslation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Linsly  R.  Williams,  director  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
the  fourth  annual  dinner  ^iven  for 
newspaper  and  press  association  ex¬ 
ecutives  by  the  Medical  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Academy,  June  2.  Dr. 
Williams’  plea  was  backed  by  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Dr.  John  A.  Hartwell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Academy  that  veterans’ 
legislation  is  making  it  difficult  to 
(4>tain  funds  for  necessary  public  health 
work. 

The  dinner,  given  in  the  Academy’s 
banquet  hall,  was  attended  by  New  York 
newspapermen  and  members  of  the 
Academy  and  was  a  continuation  of  the 
plan  originated  by  the  doctors  four 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  exchanging 
ideas  b^ween  the  medical  and  news¬ 
paper  professions.  Dr.  Orrin  White- 
man  was  the  host,  and  Dr.  Hartwell 
was  toastmaster.  Among  the  news¬ 
papermen  who  spoke  were  Heywood 
Broun,  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Scripps-Howard  columnist ;  Stanley 
Walker,  city  editor,  and  Arthur  Draper, 
assistant  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  W.  F.  Brooks,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service;  and  Royal  Davis,  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Following  the  established  custom  of 
speaking  frankly  Dr.  Whiteman  criti¬ 
cised  newspapers  for  dealing  too  largely 
in  the  unpleasant  side  of  news,  and 
asked  that  they  try  to  cut  down  on  the 
“horror  stuff”  and  give  a  little  more 
of  the  pleasant  side. 

Mr.  Broun  opened  his  talk  with  a 
pointed  comment  on  the  doctors’  desig¬ 
nation  of  himself  and  the  other  news¬ 
papermen  present  as  “Journalist”  So- 
and-So  on  the  place  cards. 

“While  you  were  at  this  business,” 
he  said,  “I  think  you  might  have  evened 
things  up  by  designating  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  my  left,  for  instance,  as  Saw¬ 
bones  Hartwell.” 

Mr.  Broun  took  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  doctors  what  he  thought  of 
medical  columns  and  the  gentlemen  who 
write  them.  It  was  his  opinion,  he 
said,  that  writing  of  journalistic  M.Ds 
is  pretty  poor. 

“When  a  doctor  takes  pen  in  hand,” 
said  Mr.  Broun,  “he  thinks  he  has  to 
be  merry  and  jovial.” 

This,  the  columnist  declared  is  not 
very  helpful  either  to  the  public  or  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  specialization  in  medical  jour¬ 
nalism — say,  half  a  course  in  m^ical 
college  and  half  in  journalism  school — 
for  those  who  feel  they  must  write  on 
medicine  for  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Broun  also  complained  about 
doctors  talking  on  the  radio,  because 


FICTION 


Absorbing  short 
stories  written 
especially  for  the 
NEA  magazine, 
EveryWeek,  illus¬ 
trated  in  finest 
style  by  NEA’s 
noted  artists. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  \V.  )rd  Si..  ClivcUnd.  Ohio 


they  don’t  know  how  to  talk  over  the 
air,  and,  besides,  they  can’t  possibly 
compete  with  Amos  n’  Andy  for  the 
radio  audience’s  attention. 

Answering  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  information  on  quack  cures  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Academy  had  enabled 
editors  to  learn  the  truth  about  such 
things  and  consequently  had  prevented 
such  stories  from  reaching  print,  Mr. 
Broun  explained  that  no  matter  how 
unreliable  a  cure  might  be  he,  if  he 
were  a  managing  editor,  would  print  a 
story  about  it  but  with  a  “shirt-tail” 
explaining  that  the  Academy  of  Med¬ 
icine  said  it  was  no  good. 

The  columnist  ended  his  talk  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  importance  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

“When  the  revolution  comes,”  he 
said,  “I  shall  probably  be  out  of  a  job. 
Newspapermen  are  subject  to  the  whims 
of  a  ruler,  but  doctors  can  get  along 
under  any  regime.  When  a  doctor  says 
it’s  typhoid,  it  is  typhoid,  despite  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  opinion,  but  newspapermen  are 
subject  to  the  man’s  point  of  view.” 

Dr.  Hartwell  said  the  Academy  was 
in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Broun 
on  the  subject  of  medical  columns  and 
approved  of  the  columnist’s  attitude 
toward  cure  stories. 

“The  ‘shirt-tail’  to  your  story  is  the 
important  thing,”  he  said.  “We  don’t 
mind  your  printing  stories  about  new 
cures,  but  we  do  like  to  have  you  come 
to  us  to  find  out  what  color  to  paint 
the  ‘shirt-tail.’  That  doesn’t  detract 
from  the  news  in  the  least,  does  it?" 

Mr.  Brooks  told  how  the  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  had  arranged 
with  Dr.  lago  Galdston,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Medical  Information 
bureau  to  conduct  a  column  of  le¬ 
gitimate  answers  to  medical  questions 
submitted  by  newspaper  readers.  The 
questions  are  submitted  to  members  of 
the  Academy  who  are  specialists  in  the 
subject  under  discussion,  Mr.  Brooks 
said.  He  told  how  it  had  taken  some 
time  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Academy 
for  such  a  service. 


Used  Presses 


Duplex  Unit  Type  Sextuple: 
Factory  rebuilt.  Available  at 
Factory  —  Can  be  inspected. 

Duplex  Tubular  —  16  page  — 
late  model.  Complete  equip¬ 
ment.  Immediately  available. 

High  Speed  Unit  Type  Goss  — 
Sextuple  —  modern  press. 

Goss  Flatbed  Web  —  Complete 
with  motor,  chases,  etc. 

Duplex  Angle-bar  —  rebuilt  — 
factory  shipment. 

Hoe  24  page  —  with  stereotype 
machinery  —  available  now. 

Low  Price  . . .  Quick  Shipment 
.  .  .  Bargains  for  the  News¬ 
papers  whose  needs  they  fit. 

These  presses  ^  in  good  running 
order,  recently  removed  to  allow 
installation  of  new  Duplex  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Write  for  Details 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

Battle  Creak,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER  PROVIDED  FREE 
OPERATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

^HE  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
A  recently  sponsored  a  wholesale 
tonsil  operation,  which,  while  not 
entirely  popular  with  the  victims, 
at  least  not  at  the  time  of  the 
operations,  proved  to  be  popular 
with  the  general  public.  Sixteen 
children,  selected  by  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations,  were  sent  to  a  hospital 
and  their  tonsils  were  removed. 
All  were  well  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery  by  the  following  afternoon. 

The  operations  had  been  de¬ 
clared  imperative  in  order  that 
proper  child  development  might 
take  place.  Physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  donated  their  services. 


Speaking  on  veterans’  legislation. 
Dr.  Williams  outlined  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  declared  that  the 
expense  of  hospitalization  and  bonuses 
will  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  if  the 
press  does  not  do  something  to  stop  it. 
He  told  how  thousands  of  persons  are 
receiving  free  hospitalization  under  war¬ 
time  rulings  who  are  not  in  the  least 
deserving  of  it. 

“The  whole  thing  is  kept  going  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  merely  for 
the  votes  it  brings  them,”  he  declared, 
“and  we  need  votes  to  stop  it.” 

Mr.  Davis  expressed  agreement  with 
the  doctors  and  said  he  thought  news¬ 
papers  should  do  their  utmost  to  kill 
unfair  veterans’  legislation. 


( 

MAY  LINAGE  FIGURES  ii 


Two  Error*  Corrocted  and  Lata  Kaa-  t 
•a*  City  Figure*  Publi*k*d 

Two  errors  occurred  in  the  report  of  , 
April,  1932-1931  newspaper  advertising  I 
linage,  printed  in  Editor  &  Publishu  ' 
for  May  21.  The  loss  of  the  Denver 
Post,  evening  only,  for  the  month,  was 
shown  as  61,604  lines.  It  should  have 
been  161,491  lines.  The  April,  1932, 
linage  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner] 
was  shown  as  49,806  lines.  It  should 
have  been  449,806  lines.  Linage  for 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  newspapers,  in-  1 
complete  when  the  table  was  published,  : 
is  appended  and  should  be  included  with  i 
the  April  figures: 


Kansti  Cltsr.  Mo. 

1932  1931  Pain  nr  1 

Joumal-Pott. . .  (e)  348,981  403.299  S3. lilt. 

Htar  . (6)  . . . 

Star  . (m) 

Jtnimal'Posi. . .  (8) 

Star  . (8) 


865.705  1,049,823  179.11IL 

795.313  856.734  61.4111 

82,487  123,804  41.S17L 

374.426  481.127  106,711  1 


Total  Daily..  2,009.999  2,299,856  289,8S7L 

Tout  Sunday.  456,913  604.921  148,01IL 

Grand  ToUl..  2,466,912  2.904.787  437,17)1 


ADDS  SHOPPING  GUIDE  SECTION 

Lansing  Capital  New*  Running  Spe¬ 
cial  Page*  Weekly  for  Store* 

i Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Lansing,  Mich.,  June  7 — The  Lon-  > 
sing  Capital  News,  afternoon  daily  j 
owned  by  Macfadden  Publications,  has  ; 
started  a  Shoppers’  Guide  section,  sim-  ! 
ilar  to  a  shopping  news,  with  a  free  ' 
distribution  twice  weekly  to  homes  in  : 
the  Lansing  area.  The  first  issue  con-  J 
tained  three  pages.  ■ 

The  shopping  news  style  of  “guar-  ) 
anteed  values”  was  not  copied. 


THE  HOTEL 


iBancron  A\'t.49™TD50™sr  ntvvDRK 

Directly  opposite  the  Waldorf  •  Astoria  i 

Advertising  Federation  of  America 
CONVENTION 

June  19th  to  23rd  \ 

) 

Special  Rates  to  Those  Attending 

Single  Room  and  Bath  $3.00  per  day 
Double  Room  and  Bath  $4.00  per  day 

800  ROOMS 

EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 
A  RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Short  walking  distance  from  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  B.  &  O.  Motor  Coach  Station. 

Ten  minutes  by  taxi  from  Pennsylvania  Sta. 

American  Home  Cooking  Served  in  a  Notable  Restaurant 
Club  Breakfast  35c.  ■  Luncheon  6Sc.  •  Dinner  $1.00 

OSCAR  W.  RICHARDS,  Manager 
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Which  Drive  Do  You  Need 


For  Your  High-Speed  Newspaper  Presses? 

If  it^s  a-c* 


Two  o-c.  Aill-automatic,  double-motor  coo- 
tioUcrt  arraiited  for  paraUel  operatioo 


I  a&B  3  S  B 

i  s'v  /.  iV.  /  8  S 


^ - I 

Two  d-c.  full-automatic,  double-motor  coo- 
trollen  arranged  for  parallel  operatioo 


i 


I 


f/f  ^  ^  Mb 


^  A  i 

7  f '  ’  *  n.'  ■ 

■  ,  III  III 

.  fit-  t:.'. 

^  i'  r"..  'll 


Full-automatic  cootroUer 
for  unit-motor  drivca 


200-bp.  full-automatic,  variable- 
voltage,  double-motor  controller 


Why  convert  to  constant-voltage  direct -current  power?  Large- 
size  a-c.  double-motor  drives  are  practical.  There  are  in  operation 
27  General  Electric  200-hp.  double-motor  a-c.  equipments  on 
modern  metropolitan  presses  with  full-automatic  contactor-type 
controllers  without  sliding  contacts.  This  system  provides  high 
over-all  economy  for  high  operating  speeds  and  is  practical  in 
any  capacity  to  meet  your  requirements. 

If  it’s  d-'C* 

Why  depart  from  the  accepted  standard?  The  large  number  of 
recent  installations  attests  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  General 
Electric  double-motor  d-c.  drive  for  metropolitan  presses.  The 
full-automatic  control  system  provides  all  the  operating  features 
with  which  pressmen  the  world  over  are  familiar. 

Is  it  unit-motor  drive? 

Why  not  eliminate  the  unnecessary  mechanical-drive  parts? 
The  General  Electric  system  of  unit-motor  drive  with  Selsyn 
electrical  tie-in  between  press  units  permits  the  omission  of  drive 
shafts,  clutches,  couplings,  bevel  gears,  and  bearings  and  thereby 
reduces  the  daily  maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  in 
addition  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  the  selection  of  press 
units. 

For  the  plant  supplied  with  a-c.  power,  the  General  Electric 
unit-motor-drive  system  employs  the  variable-voltage  method  of 
speed  control,  while  in  the  plant  which  has  d-c.  power  supply,  the 
individual  driving  motors  are  designed  for  speed  adjustment  by 
held  control. 

Is  it  variable -voltage? 

Do  you  desire  the  maximum  smoothness  of  speed  control?  For 
the  plant  supplied  with  a-c.  power,  the  variable-voltage  system 
provides  this  smoothness  together  with  high  operating  efficiency 
over  a  wide  range  of  production  speeds 

Why  not  permit  General  Electric  engineers  to  assist  you  in 
analyzing  your  pressroom  requirements?  They  can  anticipate  the 
operating  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  drives  and  can 
reconunend  the  system  best  suited  to  meet  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  There’s  a  G-E  office  near  you,  and  there  you  will  find 
printing-equipment  specialists  ready  to  cooperate. 


200-bp.  a-c.  double-motor  drive 


200-hp.  d-c.  double-motor  drive 


Seltyn  unit -motor  drive 


Voriable-vdtage,  motor-generator  aet 
for  unit-motor  drive  eyatem 


200-bp.  double-motor,  variable-voltage 
drive  with  a-c.  threading  motor 


Variable-voltage  motor-generator  aet  for 
double-motor,  variable-voltage 
drive  ayatem  ^ 


GENERAL 


200-571 

ELECTRIC 
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The  Cincinnati  Times^Star  The  St.  Pfl  1 

I 

“The  Rebirth  of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Press,”  which  ran  in  serial  form  in  The  Editor  and  Pstfij^onl 

“Progress  in  Newspaper  Manufacture  and  Its  Effects  upw^nintinj 
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rjljne  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


^ceaiber  27th,  1930,  to  June  13th,  1931,  has  just  been  published  with  other  matter  under  the  tide, 
"rinting  Industry.”  This  booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


J/ 
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DELIVERING  THE  PAPERS 

EWSPAPERMEN  take  speed  for  granted. 

The  press  association  flash,  automatic  stereo¬ 
typing,  fudge-lines,  50,000-an-hour  presses — 
all  were  designed  for  saving  seconds  between  the 
event  and  its  public  knowledge.  No  New  Yorker 
who  has  ever  dodged  a  newspaper  truck  racing  for 
Penn  Station  or  Grand  Central  has  any  doubts  as 
to  the  speed  of  the  circulation  department  after  it 
gets  the  printed  papers,  but  few  have  any  clear  idea 
of  how  speed  is  attained  in  other  towns  without 
Gotham’s  subway  rushes.  Elsewhere  the  job  may 
lack  the  New  York  picture  qualities,  but  not  for 
thoroughness  in  landing  the  paper  at  the  subscriber’s 
door  within  minutes  after  edition  deadline. 

A  survey  reported  last  week  to  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  covered  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  919  newspapers  w'ith  a  total  morning  cir¬ 
culation  of  6,050,102  copies,  afternoon,  14,764,346 
copies,  and  Sunday,  13,710,270  copies — slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  total  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  the  United  States.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
reported  total  of  this  circulation  is  delivered  to 
subscribers’  homes  each  day  by  223,776  city  carriers 
— men  and  boys,  girls  and  women — in  a  period  rang¬ 
ing  from  61  minutes  to  one  hour  and  25  minutes 
after  the  carriers  get  the  papers.  Each  carrier  de¬ 
livers  a  route  ranging  from  66  daily  to  192  Sunday, 
and  the  last  home  on  the  most  remote  city  route  has 
its  copy  w'ithin  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  papers 
slip  ofl  the  press  delivery  I 

Since  this  is  the  first  survey  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted,  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the 
proportion  of  home-delivered  circulation  to  total, 
past  and  present  Reports  of  circulation  managers’ 
discussions  over  the  past  10  years  clearly  indicate, 
however,  that  delivery  to  city  homes  is  now  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  most  cities.  Even  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  with  their  tremendous 
apartment  colonies,  home  delivery  has  been  found 
practical,  though  expensive,  in  city  and  suburban 
areas.  In  cities  of  100,000  and  more  population  it 
has  become  the  rule,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  it  is 
followed  almost  without  exception. 

While  home-delivered  circulation  is  the  ideal 
acclaimed  by  space  buyers  and  furnished  whenever 
possible  by  publishers,  its  scope  is  definitely  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  newspaper  operation.  A  home- 
delivered  morning  paper  is  a  relatively  simple  prob¬ 
lem.  Sending  editions  to  press  by  truck  or  train 
schedules  to  outlying  points,  it  masses  the  largest 
unit  in  the  final  edition  for  city  delivery.  Occasional 
early  morning  news  may  demand  a  replate,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  the  distribution  process  can  begin  as  soon  as 
the  presses  start  their  final  run.  Older  boys  and 
men  are  generally  used,  sometimes  as  independent 
merchants  buying  outright  at  wholesale  rates,  some¬ 
times  as  employes  on  definite  salary  for  their  job. 
Under  either  organization,  the  routes  are  usually 
larger  than  on  evening  papers,  but  the  delivery  time 
per  copy  for  both  morning  and  evening  averages 
less  than  one  minute. 

The  evening  paper  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
rush  of  the  day’s  news  to  an  evening  climax.  The 
home-delivery  edition  may  cover  late  markets,  but 
cannot  report  late  sports.  For  these  there  is  a 
definite  demand  and  its  supply,  unprofitable  to  most 
newspapers,  cannot  be  avoided.  Some  newspapers, 
even  in  these  dreary  days,  cover  a  portion  of  their 
home-delivery  routes  with  late  editions,  but  the 
majority  depend  on  street  and  newsstand  sales  for 
late  evening  distribution.  On  a  climatic  break,  like 
the  finding  of  Baby  Lindbergh’s  body,  evening  news¬ 
papers  had  to  strain  every  fibre  to  meet  the  demand 
for  news,  and  every  such  copy  printed  and  sold  rep¬ 
resented  a  definite  loss  on  the  day’s  operations. 

Out-of-town  circulation  on  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  is  going  increasingly  on  a  home- 
delivered  basis,  some  newspapers  running  trucks  200 
miles  or  more  on  one  circuitous  country  route — with 
not  a  copy  that  could  be  classed  in  the  “lunatic 
fringe”  by  the  most  captious  space-buyer.  It  is 
tremendously  valuable  service.  Public  appreciation 
of  its  value  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  newspaper 
circulations  have  dropped  less  than  5  per  cent  while 
almost  every  other  business  activity  is  lucky  to 
maintain  50  per  cent  of  its  1929  volume.  With  40 
per  cent  of  its  circulation  being  tucked  behind  sub¬ 
scribers’  doorknobs  an  hour  after  the  last  form 
closes,  the  newspaper’s  position  as  the  paramount 
consumer  advertising  medium  cannot  be  challenged. 


He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be 
as  the  younger;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he 
that  doth  serve. — St.  Luke,  XXII;  26. 


SELLING  GOODS  IN  ZERO  HOUR 

IN  MAY  this  journal  related  the  exciting  story 
of  how,  with  liberal  newspaper  advertising,  the 
big  Houghton-Dutton  department  store  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  put  on  a  “Greater  Houghton  Day”  sale  that 
grossed  more  than  $300,000  in  one  Saturday,  more 
than  300,000  persons  having  crowded  in  to  make 
purchases,  with  50,000  on  the  sidewalks,  unable  to 
crowd  in. 

This  week  Editor  &  Publisher  tells  of  another 
immense  newspaper  advertising  success  by  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Chicago.  The  Fair,  headed  by 
D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry- 
goods  Association,  last  week  spent  $40,000,  includ¬ 
ing  overhead  charges,  for  31  |)ages  and  attracted  to 
the  company’s  three  stores  I'li  two  days  more  than 
100,000  shoppers. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  advises  that  this 
“Economy  Sale,”  occurring  in  the  supposed  “Zero 
Hour”  of  the  depression,  did  more  business  than 
a  similar  sale  a  year  ago,  with  total  unit  sales  even 
greater. 

Weak-hearted  merchants,  who  are  wasting  most 
of  their  time  haggling  for  two-penny  reductions  in 
newspaper  advertising  rates,  ought  to  study  the 
science  of  selling  as  it  has  been  revealed  in  the 
two  recent  conspicuous  instances  of  retailer  success 
in  Chicago  and  Boston.  Houghton-Dutton  and  The 
Fair  realize  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  savings 
banks  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  .\merican 
people  are  keen  to  buy  good  merchandise  at  low 
prices,  mainly  because  goods  are  sorely  needed 
after  a  long  buying  pause.  But  more  than  that, 
the  proprietors  of  those  stores  know  that  smash 
advertising  in  newspapers  will  turn  the  trick. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Kelly 
made  a  doleful  address  to  advertising  men  in 
New  York,  arguing  for  reduced  linage  rates.  He 
paraded  all  of  the  time-worn,  stock  arguments 
and  added  the  fancy  new  one  that  Lee  H.  Bristol 
had  dredged  up  from  the  economic  depths,  that  rates 
should  come  down  because  the  “buying  power  of 
the  people  has  been  reduced.” 

After  last  week’s  practical  experiment  with  the 
new’spapers  of  his  own  city  we  earnestly  hope  Mr. 
Kelly’s  faith  has  been  refreshed. 


Plans  complete  for  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  annual  convention  in  New  York,  June 
20-22,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

CITY  ROOM  ACTION 

HE  people  of  Seattle  this  week  inaugurated, 
with  dramatic  ceremonies,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  police  reporter  as  Mayor.  His  first 
act  was  to  cut  salaries  of  all  city  officials  and  then 
to  shake  up  the  iwlice  department,  notifying  the 
underworld  that  graft,  gambling  and  vice  must 
cease.  He  promoted  an  experienced  and  trusted 
police  official  to  head  the  department,  abolished  the 
“dry  squad”  and  established  a  “shotgun  squad”  to 
deal  with  robbers,  ordered  police  graft  stopped,  re¬ 
formed  the  bail-bond  system  and  took  prompt  means 
to  reduce  municipal  expenses.  Seattle  gave  Mayor 
John  F.  Dore  a  big  welcome,  with  an  immense  mid¬ 
night  meeting  in  City  Hall  Park. 

At  this  distance  it  sounds  like  good,  old-fashioned 
newspaper  action,  and  we  have  a  bet  down  that  Mr. 
Dore  will  give  Seattle  an  effective  government. 


For  humanity's  sake,  let  alone  your  own 
pocketbook,  consider  the  Washington  Star's  safe 
driving  plan,  published  in  another  column  of 
this  issue. 


I  A  L 


SPORTS  RUNNING  WILD 

Throughout  the  depression  newspaper¬ 
men  have  demonstrated  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  reading  public.  Linage  losses  have 
necessitated  retrenchment,  but  the  general  effort  has 
been  to  avoid  doing  serious  violance  to  reader  serv¬ 
ice.  Many  publishers  have  seen  “net”  profits  wiped 
out  and  are  now  operating  on  accumulated  surplus, 
but  they  continue  to  give  the  reader  a  full,  brim- 
ming-over  measure.  Without  complaint  most 
salaried  people  engaged  in  the  industry  have  ac¬ 
cepted  wage  cuts.  A  large  number  have  lost  their 
jobs.  But  there  has  been  no  economy  which  has 
seriously  lessened  the  readability  of  the  press. 

Though  deploring  the  hardship  inflicted  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  we  believe  that  reader  service  comes  first. 
The  pruning  of  expenses  and  the  sacrifice  of  people, 
however,  becomes  incongruous  if  actual  waste  in 
the  operation  of  the  newspaper  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  It  is  ridiculous  to  save  at  the  tap  and 
squander  at  the  bung-hole.  It  is  positively  cruel 
and  inhuman  to  drive  honest,  disclipined  and  busi¬ 
ness-getting  men  into  the  streets,  as  an  economy 
measure,  when  extravagant  and  non-profitable  prac¬ 
tices  prevail  in  the  physical  production  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

Last  week  we  had  something  to  say  in  these  col¬ 
umns  about  the  prevailing  waste  involved  in  loose- 
as-ashes  sports  departments.  Without  doubt,  this 
is  the  biggest  single  leak  in  the  publisher’s  barrel  at 
the  present  moment.  We  refer  specifically  to  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  that,  despite  the  times  and  urgent 
needs,  continue  day  by  day  to  pour  forth  the  con¬ 
ventional  quota  of  pages  devoted  wholly  to  sports. 
With  a  bewildering  gush  of  words  they  cover  all  of 
the  professional  and  amateur  games  in  their  pre¬ 
liminary  and  final  stages  so  lavishly  that  not  one 
reader  in  ten  thousand  could  possibly  consume  the 
output.  Nearly  everything  that  happens  in  the  realm 
of  games  is  over-written.  The  ballyhoo  for  base¬ 
ball,  racing  and  boxing  recently  has  been  somewhat 
curbed  by  the  action  of  certain  wise  sports  editors, 
but  scores  of  newspaper  sports  departments  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  loose  and  easy,  with  immense  outlay 
for  reporting,  printing  materials  and  circulation  dis¬ 
tribution.  Stories  which  might  be  told  in  two  sticks 
in  any  news  column,  seem  to  require  a  column  and 
a  turn  on  sports  pages.  The  art  of  condensation 
ap|)ears  to  fly  out  of  the  window  when  the  subject 
is  a  sporting  event. 

No  one  values  genuine,  worthy,  sensible  sport 
service  in  newspapers  better  than  we,  but  our  con¬ 
tention  is  that  coverage  has  been  so  badly  overdone 
that,  let  alone  publishing  expense,  the  reading  public 
is  fed-up  on  extravagent,  loose  writing. 

In  1931  S.  P.  Weston,  newspaper  engineer,  made 
an  analytical  study  of  the  sporting  sections  of  26 
major  newspapers,  finding  that  morning  newspapers, 
on  an  average,  devoted  43.53  per  cent  of  their  total 
editorial  space  to  sporting  news.  Evening  news¬ 
papers  were  almost  as  bad,  averaging  40.92  per  cent 
of  their  total  space,  given  to  this  single  interest 
Mr.  Weston  also  made  some  striking  discoveries 
in  analyzing  seasonal  drifts.  During  the  football 
season,  and  from  November  to  February,  amateur 
sports  were  at  peak  and  the  text  allocation  for 
morning  newspapers  was:  amateur,  63.16  per  cent; 
professional,  25.M  per  cent;  general,  11.00  per  cent. 
On  the  evening  side  amateur  sports  ran  72.04  per 
cent ;  professional,  22.85  per  cent  and  general,  S.ll 
per  cent.  Professional  sports  were  found  to  be  at 
peak  from  April  to  September.  June  percentage 
averages  for  morning  papers  were:  Professional, 
59.7 ;  amateur,  30.27 ;  general,  9.99 ;  for  evening 
newspapers.  Professional,  43.36;  amateur,  50.53; 
general,  6.11.  Morning  papers  scored  the  highest 
average  on  professional  sports,  due  mainly  to  space 
allocated  to  baseball  and  horse  racing.  “In  no  section 
of  the  daily  newspaper  is  there  so  great  an  amount 
of  duplication,  overwriting  and  overplay  as  in  the 
sports  department,”  was  Mr.  Weston’s  finding. 

Well,  then,  in  view  of  the  widespread  discontent 
of  the  people  in  this  year  of  stress,  and  also  urgMt 
publisher  economy,  is  there  a  better  place  in  which 
to  sink  the  old  pruning  fork  than  sports  sections 
which  are  running  wild? 
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The  Advertising  Supreme  Court  idea  is  good, 
but  we  rise  to  ask  why  no  newspaperman  teas 
chosen  to  sit  among  the  publishers. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK, 
Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  and 
Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  were  speakers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  for  Reduction  of 
Government  Expenditures  held  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  last  week. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  Swarthmore 
College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  June  6. 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  of  Ridder  Bros, 
newspapers,  and  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  made 
the  commencement  address  at  St. 
Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul  June  2. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ridder  was 
awarded  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  college  in  recognition  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  welfare  work.  On  the  same  eve¬ 
ning  Roy  J.  Dunlap,  managing  editor, 
addressed  the  North  St.  Paul  High 
school  exercises. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star,  addressed  the  Current  Club  meet¬ 
ing  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  last  week  on  his 
recent  European  tour.  The  talk  was 
arraiwed  bjr  William  Allen  White,  edi¬ 
tor,  Emporia  Gasette. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor,  editorial  page, 
St.  Louis  Glohe-Dcnwcrat,  addressed 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  Benton 
College  of  Law,  June  2. 

Robert  Quillen,  editor.  Fountain  Inn 
(S.  C.  )  Tribune,  and  nationally  known 
paragrapher,  has  been  ill  at  his  home 
ioT  the  past  several  weeks.  His  condi¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  improved. 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor-in-chief, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will  attend 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago 
following  a  visit  to  his  parents  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ill. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Heiskell,  daughter  of 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  co-owner  and  editor  of 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gasette,  is  a 
member  of  the  class  to  be  graduated 

iune  19  by  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
Ironxville,  N.  Y.  Miss  Josephine 
Heiskell,  daughter  of  the  late  Fred 
Heiskell,  the  Gazette’s  managing  editor, 
will  graduate  June  15  at  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Medical  Association  in  Grand 
Forks  June  1  on  “The  Physician  and 
the  Press.”  He  urged  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  between  doctors  and  newspapers. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citisen,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a  recent  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Rotary 
Gub  luncheon. 

J.  J.  Cannon,  editor.  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  George  H.  Dern  to  the  State 
Prison  Eiducation  Commission. 

Charles  C.  Hemenway,  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  former  state 
senator,  has  been  appointed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Wilbur  Cross  to  the  Cheshire  state 
reformatory  board  of  directors. 

Roy  F.  Bailey,  publisher,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Kansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

William  F.  Knowland,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  state 
assembly. 

Fred  W.  Allsopp,  co-owner  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gasette,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Literature  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  June  1  at  Clarksville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Tom  B.  Ferguson,  publisher, 
lYaionga  (Okla.)  Republican,  will  lead 
that  state’s  delegation  of  women  to  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 

Fred  N.  McCollum,  publisher,  Claren- 
<lon  (Ark.)  Monroe  County  Sun,  has 
l>een  appointed  chairman  of  the  City 
Water  (Commission. 

Frank  E.  Robins,  publisher,  Conway 
(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  May  31 
was  re-elected  chairman,  Conway  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  civic  group  which  will  super¬ 


vise  municipal  utilities  during  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  $215,000  bond  issue. 

Charles  G.  Boreau,  publisher.  Bay 
St.  Louis  (Miss.)  Echo,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  that  city. 

Wilbur  Sutton,  editor,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Press,  addressed  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Club  of  Hartford  City,  May  24. 

Marion  L.  Starkey,  daughter  of 
Arthur  E.  Starkey,  publisher,  Saugus 
(Mass.)  Herald,  is  touring  the  South¬ 
western  states. 

Lester  O.  Gore,  vice  -  president, 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Hoover  as  fed¬ 
eral  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Gore  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Law  School  and  has  been  practicing 
law  in  Ketchikan  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  for  several  years  has  been 
assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

Walter  Walker,  publisher.  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  will 
attend  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Chicago  as  a  delegate-at-large  from 
Colorado  and  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
delegation.  He  is  now  democratic  state 
chairman. 

Walter  V.  Hogan,  editor,  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter,  chairman. 
City  Recreation  Committee,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as  a 
delegate  to  the  First  International 
Recreation  Congress,  Los  Angeles,  July 
23-29. 

VJ.  E.  Boatwright,  editor,  Sxvains- 
boro  (Ga.)  Forest  Blade,  who  has  been 
ill  for  the  past  year,  has  resumed  his 
duties. 

Homer  Gard,  president,  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal,  attended  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  national  gathering  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
(jard  is  a  director  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization. 

J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  discussed  the  human  side 
of  the  newspaper  before  the  Lincoln 
chapter,  American  Inter-Professional 
Institute,  May  28. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Arthur  G.  NEWMYER,  general 
.  manager  of  the  Neiv  Orleans  Item 
and  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  a 
colonel  on  the  staff  of  CJovernor  O.  K. 
Allen  of  Louisiana. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  general  manager, 
Chattanooga  Neivs,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  local  Y.M.C.A. 

Mrs.  Helen  Leavitt,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  arrived  from  abroad  June  6. 

Joseph  M.  Tinkle,  advertising .  Mana¬ 
ger,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jewish  Herald, 
and  Miss  Rae  Wasserman  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

Fred  Onash,  former  Chicago  Daily 

*• 
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CARL  DREYFUS,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Evening  American  and 
executive  representative  of  the  Hearst 
organization  i  n 
New  England, 
has  had  a  varied 
business  career, 
although  this 
marks  his  first 
newspaper  con¬ 
nection.  He 
joined  the  Hearst 
organization  last 
October. 

He  is  a  native 
Bostonian.  H  i  s 
father  operated  a 
clothing  business 
on  the  very  site 
of  the  present 
Boston  American  plant  and  Mr.  Drey¬ 
fus  was  for  some  time  associated  with 
his  father  in  business.  Before  joining 
the  Hearst  organization  he  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  Bostonian  Shirt  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Dreyfus  Properties  Corporation,  a  real 
estate  trust,  a  position  he  still  retains. 

He  has  always  been  closely  identified 
with  the  public  life  of  the  community, 
and  has  held  important  positions  on 
city  and  state  commissions.  For  ten 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  training  schools  and  for  13 
years  has  been  a  trustee  for  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
Simmons  College,  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Boston  Floating  Hospital,  Associated 
Jewish  Philanthropies,  and  a  director 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Times  assistant  comptroller,  has  been 
appointed  auditor  and  comptroller  to 
succeed  Robert  Walshaw,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  made  business  manager. 

Leo  E.  Kelly,  for  six  years  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  manager  of  the  Netv 
York  Telegram  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle’s  advertising 
staff  has  been  named  publication  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Real  Estate 
Board’s  Brooklyn  Realty  Magasinc  and 
the  board’s  Year  Book  and  Diary. 

William  Ryan  and  Thom  Corby,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department,  Water- 
'  bury  (Conn.)  American-Republican, 
have  returned  from  Canada. 

Harry  Covvey,  cashier’s  department, 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  taken  his  family  to  Wildwood, 
N.  J.,  for  the  summer. 

Ralph  E.  Gray,  circulation  manager, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Rangeley 
Lakes. 

(George  Karney,  Curtis-Martin  Phil- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


LAST  CALL 

FOK  ROGERS  CONVENTION  SERVICE 

You  may  still  obtain  the  ROGERS  coverage  for  both 
conventions  or  for  either  one. 

These  (and  many  other)  newspapers  will  have  the 
RCXjERS  convention  service: 


New  York  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Atlanta  Journal 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Kansas  City  Star 
Boston  Globe 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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PARIAN’S 

Biggest  Serial 
Since 

FLAMING 

YOUTH 


WEEK-EMD 

GIRL 


Anew  thrill  from  the 
latest  generation  of  flam¬ 
ing  youth.  Gay,  vital,  tangy 
.  .  .  Told  in  youth’s  own 
vivid  patter,  in  its  own  swift 
and  restless  tempo. 

A  WEEK-END  GIRL  is  a  paid 
guest  and  one  of  the  main 
attractions  in  country  houses  or 
aboard  big  cabin  cruisers.  It 
is  her  job  to  entertain  men 
with  pleasant  companionship 
and  charm  of  personality,  with 
the  understanding  that  love  is 
not  in  her  contract.  Can  she 
keep  it  out? 

Her  experience  makes  a 
story  that  races  like 
young  blood. 

For  Terms  and  Samples, 
Please  fVrite  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BODRJAILT 
Oeiterat  Manager 

220  East  42Bd  Street 
New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 


adelphia  newspapers  promotion  bureau, 
returned  last  week  from  a  vacation  in 
Bermuda  and  was  honor  guest  at  a 
birthday  party  given  by  his  associates. 
Harry  Baxter  N'ason,  Jr.,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Ledger,  was  toastmaster. 

Jake  Smyth,  business  manager,  Snyder 
(Tex.)  Scurry  County  Signal,  is  on  an 
extended  vacation,  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  manager, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Joumal,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newly  organized  Community  Chest  in 
Lewiston. 

J.  H.  Jordan,  business  manager,  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Duluth  Rotary 
Qub. 

Wayne  Henley,  advertising  staff, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal,  is 
recovering  from  an  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion. 

Lowry  Martin,  business  manager, 
Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  has  been 
appointed  by  (Governor  Sterling  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Texas  world’s  fair  commis¬ 
sion.  — 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WALTER  ADAMS,  managing 
editor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen 
and  Times,  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Thomas  Miller,  managing  editor. 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Evening  Times,  is 
spending  a  short  vacation  in  Victoria, 
B.  C. 
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Raid.  B>fl*ld.  HlddlMS.  P«rto,  rnne*,  aOe*:  T* 
rw  tm  P«Mt*  CkmtH,  SrOotf  R.  Clark*.  Mmegm. 
Parli  Editor:  O**^*  L*nf*l**o.  11  ra«  P*rt*i, 
Smskim-lm-Selmt,  Btimt  *(  Oto*.  Tokyo  Corr**paod- 
nt,  Ctorono*  A.  Dari.,  e/o  Japan  Adrartliar. 
Waihtnctoa  Ontraapondaot :  Ooorf*  H.  Mannlnf, 
Nttiimm  Pr***  CM  Swtuimf.  Cblitgo  OtBca:  8*U* 
J71t,  Dandaa  Oaaraalo*  awl  JeeUuU  BuOeint,  ltd 
Warto  M4*kl#m  A»*na*,  Qaorf*  Bnndanburc,  Carr**. 
ptmdmU:  Otto  U  Brana,  AdoarMato#  RaaraamloNa*. 

Oaaat  BapraaanUtlra* :  R.  J.  Bldvall  •  Co.. 
7if  Markat  StriU,  Ban  Prandio*:  Cbambar  of  Coai- 
marM  Bldi.,  La*  Ancalai:  and  BUwrt  Bld(.,  Baattto. 
WaiblnktoB. 

Intamatlanal  Taar  Book  toot  Baturdar  In  January — 
"A.N.P.A."  nuttbara  laat  two  Baturday.  In  April — 
Adrartlalnf  Coaraotlaa  nurabar  lint  Baturday  in  Jun* — 
Adraitliink  llnac*  raeorda  In  Uaivb  and  Baptambar — 
Nawipapar  rata*  and  elreutottooa  In  January  and  July — 
Markat  Ould*  aontalnlnk  atandardtoad  ■archandlalnc 
and  aarkatlnf  data  an  1,411  nawapapar  laarkaU 
third  Baturday  la  Naoaaabar — 

Bli*  of  typ*  144  1  II  Inch** — 111  aiau  llnaa 
tllH  ami)  an  tour  aaluana — toul  at  In  atat* 

llOM  tg  tht  ptgt 

Lamat  typ*  pac*  la  tb*  baalnaaa  papar  Bald — 
Dlaplay  adTartltlni  rat**;  traiulant.  tie.  par  acat* 
lla*.  at  aaalaa  at  Inaartlana  a*  toltowa: — 
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Earle  Watson,  managing  editor, 
Longview  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Mobile,  Ala. 
During  his  absence,  his  column, 
“Mornin*  Aftuh,”  was  conducted  by 
Duke  Wellington,  managing  editor, 
I-ongview  Daily  News. 

Charles  A.  Hayden,  managing  editor, 
Calgary  Herald,  is  spending  a  short  va¬ 
cation  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 

David  Brickman,  for  three  years  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Boston  Sunday  Ptst 
and  more  recently  managing  editor  of 
the  Andover  (Maes.)  Townsman,  has 
resigned  to  manage  the  U.  S.  Feature 
Syndicate,  Boston.  The  s>'ndicate  han¬ 
dles  daily  features  based  upon  a  copy¬ 
righted  series  of  puzzles. 

Ralph  Deakin,  Imperial  and  forei^ 
editor  of  London  Times  arrived  in 
Montreal  June  4  with  a  party  of  Brit¬ 
ish  industrialists  who  are  going  to 
British  Columbia  as  the  guests  of  the 
provincial  government. 

Harry  (3arr,  conductor  of  “The  Lan¬ 
cer”  column  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
was  guest  “observer”  during  a  U.  S. 
.\rmy  air-attack  “problem”  at  March 
Field,  Riverside,  June  1. 

O.  H.  Newman,  telegraph  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  taking  one  week  of 
his  vacation  period  to  visit  his  home  at 
Trenton,  Mo. 

Elton  Jones,  Happy,  Tex.,  has  joined 
the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News  staff. 

Niles  von  Wettberg  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  police  beat,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post.  Thomas  Cullen,  who 
has  handled  police  for  several  years,  is 
now  on  the  rewrite  desk. 

Robert  B.  Tarr,  city  staff,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned  from 
a  month’s  vacation. 

W.  H.  James,  staff,  St.  Louis  Times, 
is  writing  a  daily  column  on  current 
events,  which  is  run  as  a  feature  on 
page  one. 

Marian  McNiff,  Muskep:on,  Mich., 
society  editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  visited  relatives  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  June  4  and  5. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lewis,  staff,  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Times  is  on  a  two  weeks’  tour 
of  the  western  states  during  her  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Horace  Brown  has  been  apminted 
Western  New  York  editor,  Buffalo 
Times,  succeeding  William  Silverman 
who  joined  the  daily’s  rewrite  staff. 

Harold  C.  Eckert,  drama  critic,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  left  a 
hospital  recently  after  undergoing 
several  operations. 

Tom  Mead,  formerly  assistant  New 
York  correspondent,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News  motion  picture  de¬ 
partment. 

Paul  Reading,  special  correspondent, 
Southam  newspapers  in  Canada,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Ottawa  Rotary  Qub  on 
“These  Hard  Times,”  recently. 

Olin  F.  Hardy,  for  many  years  with 
the  Amarillo  ("Tex.)  Globe-News,  is 
now  managing  ^itor  of  the  Gladewater 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

M.  A.  Apple,  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Ottawa  ((Dnt.)  Citisen,  is  on  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

Houston  Brown,  former  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  newspaper  man,  now  m^anng 
editor.  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  vacationing  in  Birmingham. 

Hairy  Knapp,  drama  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  left  last  week  for 
Hollywood  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Fred  J.  Van  Pelt,  reporter,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  E.  Fawcett,  photographer,  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal,  traveled  240  miles  by 
airplane  to  cover  the  500  mile  Memorial 
Race  at  Indianapolis. 

Bryon  J.  Lewis,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  joined  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  copy  desk. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  city  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Datly  Press,  is  on  a  month’s 
vacation,  part  of  which  he  plans  to 
spend  on  a  motor  trip  to  Kansas. 

Capt.  John  Cummings,  political  writer, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  on  vacation  at 
Atlantic  City  and  will  leave  next  week 


to  attend  the  two  National  conventions, 
in  (Chicago. 

Robert  Permar,  formerly  with  Wheel¬ 
ing  Intelligencer  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  John  H.  Conrad,  as  deputy 
clerk.  United  States  district  court. 
Northern  district  of  West  Virginia. 

Sam  McCullough,  veteran  telegraph 
editor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  was 
seriously  injured  May  29  when  he  was 
run  down  by  an  automobile. 

Clyde  Rex,  feature  editor.  Ledger 
syndicate,  has  just  returned  from  a 
seven-week  trip  through  New  England 
and  Canada  for  the  syndicate  and  is 
starting  a  month’s  vacation. 

George  Brennan,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  dean  of  Philadelphia  politi¬ 
cal  reporters,  will  attend  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  at  Chicago, 
the  eighth  consecutive  national  conven¬ 
tions  he  has  covered. 

Donald  Claprood  is  assisting  on  the 
state  desk.  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Roger  Gibson.  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
is  spending  a  month’s  vacation  in 
Europe. 

Marshall  D.  Yarrow,  day  telegraph 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citisen,  has  left 
on  a  three  weeks’  vacation.  Archie 
Davie,  reportorial  staff,  is  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  part  time. 

William  T.  Igleheart,  rewrite  man. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  resigned. 

V.  M.  Kipp,  day  city  editor,  Ottazoa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  has  returned  after  a 
week’s  vacation.  During  his  absence, 
Charles  Lynch,  parliamentary  corre¬ 
spondent,  had  charge  of  the  city  desk. 

William  W.  Baxter,  night  city  editor, 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  and 
dean  of  Hudson  County  newspapermen 
is  resting  comfortably  at  Christ  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Hudson  City,  following  a  major 
operation. 

A.  A.  Maurer,  former  city  editor, 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  state  fire  mar¬ 
shal. 

Roger  Butterfield,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  rewrite  staff,  and  magazine 
writer,  is  giving  a  weekly  talk  over 
Station  WHAT  on  famous  unsolved 
crime  mysteries  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rud  Rennie,  of  the  sports  department. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  went  West 
with  the  Yankees  June  6  and  expects 
to  return  about  June  24. 

Joseph  K.  Shepard,  night  police  re¬ 
porter,  Indianapolis  Star,  was  injured 
last  week  when  a  police  emergency  car 
in  which  he  was  riding  crashed  into  a 
parked  automobile. 

Charles  Polk,  city  hall  reporter,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  dividing  his 
vacation  between  deep  sea  fishing  at 
.Atlantic  City  and  Millville,  N.  J.,  which 
recently  elected  him  borough  council¬ 
man. 

Jimmy  Audain,  has  left  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Coloni^. 

B.  Carter,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  is 
giving  a  news  broadcast  three  times 
daily  over  Station  WCAU. 

Richard  Shafter  and  Major  H.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Morris,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Su^ay  Post,  have  resigned. 

Pat  Dozier,  night  city  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  spent  last 
week  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  his  va¬ 
cation. 

Jerome  Green,  staff.  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  May  30  was  elected 
president.  Alumni  Association  of  Hen¬ 
drix  College,  Conway,  Ark.  Greene  is 
donor  of  a  gold  medal  awarded  annually 
fqr  the  best  feature  story  published  in 
the  Profile,  student  newspaper,  which 
he  edited  in  his  senior  year. 

Florence  Conley,  feature  writer,  and 
W.  H.  Becker,  copy  desk,  Bridgeport 
((3onn.)  Post,  have  resigned. 

Arthur  Goode,  Boston  Doily  Record 
copy  desk,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  beach  resorts. 

Hy  Fox,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  corre¬ 
spondent  Editor  &  Publisher  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Alumni  Advisory  Board, 
New  York  University  Daily  News. 
Otis  Sullivant,  staff  Oklahoma  City 


Daily  Oklahoman,  is  making  a  tour  of 
several  counties  to  compile  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  political  prospects 
in  the  forthcoming  elections. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  spoke  on  “Human 
Interest  in  the  News,"  before  the  She¬ 
boygan  Rotary  Club  recently. 

William  “Sandy”  McPherson,  Boston 
Evening  American,  copy  desk,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Cy  Peterman,  baseball  writer,  Philo- 
dclphia  Bulletin,  and  Ed  Pollock,  Philo-  i 
dclphia  Ezvning  Ledger,  aided  in  the  ‘ 
rescue  work  during  the  Cleveland  hotel 
fire.  June  6.  The  next  morning  each 
had  byline  stories  on  page  one  of  their 
papers. 

Sidney  Lear,  editor,  women’s  pages 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  brief  vacation  at  Nan¬ 
tucket. 

Jeff  Keen,  drama  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  News,  is  back  at  work  after  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  minor  complaint. 

James  Boynton,  rewrite  staff,  Detroit 
Times,  has  returned  to  work  after  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  at  his  home  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Rice,  textile  reporter.  Fall 
Rwer  (Mass.)  Herald-Nctvs,  is  on  his 
vacation. 

Porter  Oglesby  and  James  Colligan, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  and  Ber-  j 
nard  Haggerty,  Public  Ledger,  have  1 
left  for  Chicago  to  cover  the  two 
national  conventions. 

George  Pearson,  Toledo  Blade  staff,  i 
has  returned  from  a  vacation. 

Joe  Polakoff  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Republican  staff  has  been  graduated 
from  St.  Thomas  College  there.  He 
attended  school  four  years  and  worked 
six  nights  a  week  on  the  news  staff. 

He  also  served  as  athletic  director  at 
the  college. 

Syril  A.  Parker,  editor,  Longoiew 
(Tex.)  News-Journal,  accompani^  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
when  they  recently  conducted  an  early 
morning  raid  which  led  to  charges  of 
oil  theft  being  placed  against  18  East 
Texas  crude  oil  producers.  Parker  and  s 
Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the  Tyler  | 
(Tex.)  Courier-Telegraph,  gave  their  I 
papers  exclusive  stories  on  the  develop-  I 
ment.  ; 

Laura  Lee,  feature  writer,  Philadel- 
phia  Bulletin,  is  doing  a  series  of  inti-  ; 
mate  talks  with  Philadelphia  and  other 
athletes  and  their  wives. 

Henry  Runkle,  sports  editor,  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  News,  is  in  New  York 
on  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  summer. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke 
over  WEVD  last  week  on  the  London  ' 
theatres. 

Vivian  Shirley,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  feature  writer,  last  week  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  newspaper  interview 
given  by  William  Wilson,  77  year  old 
'Vineland  (N.  J.)  druggist.  National 
Party  Presidential  nominee,  and  also 
obtained  the  news  of  his  rejection,  in  ; 
favor  of  “General”  Coxey,  a  mayor  in 
Ohio. 

C.  A.  Hartley,  76,  of  Pomeroy,  0., 
known  as  the  dean  of  country  news- 
pa^r  correspondents  in  that  state,  has  J 
retired.  He  had  served  newspapers  for 
48  years. 

William  E.  Murphy,  reporter,  Wor- 
eester  (Mass.)  Post,  has  recovered 
from  injuries  received  when  his  own 
automobile  ran  over  him  when  it  wai 
struck  from  behind  by  another  car. 

Vance  Alden,  church  news  reporter, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  on 
vacation. 

Francis  Tobin,  reporter,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has  returaed 
to  work  after  an  appendicitis  operatioa 

Lamoyne  A.  Jones,  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Columbia  Spectator  under 
Reed  Harris,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Berenice  Northeutt,  society  editor, 
Longview  (Tex.)  News- Journal  who 
has  been  ill,  is  back  at  her  desk.  j 

(Continued  on  page  32)  I 
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THEY’RE  BUYING  HOE 
PRESSES -NOW! 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

2  MORE  NEW  HOE  64  PAGE 
MAGAZINE  PRESSES 

1  NEW  HOE  30x42  SUPER-OFFSET  PRESS 

THROUGH  OUR  BRITISH  BRANCH 

PRAVDA,  MOSCOW 

21  NEW  HOE  16  PAGE  UNITS  AND 
13  HOE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

ODHAMS  PRESS,  LTD.,  LONDON 

6  MORE  NEW  HOE  16  PAGE  UNITS  AND 

2  FOLDERS 

NEWNES-PEARSON,  LTD.,  LONDON 

2  MORE  NEW  HOE  MAGAZINE  PRESSES 

Buy  Hoe  Ultra-Modern  Equipment 
To-day  and  Save  Money — NOW 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY  AND  HARRY  R.  SWARTZ 
RECEIVERS  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.  Inc. 

General  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANC3SCO 


LONDON 
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{Continued  from  page  30)  j 

Sanderson  Vanderbilt,  an  Amherst 
graduate,  class  of  1930,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Bruce  E.  Pinter  a  student  at  the  Col¬ 
umbia  School  of  Journalism,  is  the  new 
Columbia  correspondent  for  the  Netv 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

George  A.  Cornish,  Sunday  sections 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  gone  to  Alabama  with  his 
family  on  a  vacation  visit. 

Cecil  Bonney,  city  editor,  Roswell 
(S.  M.)  Daily  Record,  was  recently 
named  editor  of  the  Roswell  Morning 
Dispatch. 

Frank  McXitt  of  New  York  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Souihbridge 
(Mass.)  .\'cws.  He  is  a  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  V.  V.  McN'itt  of  Xew  York. 

Herbert  \V.  Ebendorf,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  June  7  from  Washburn  College, 
Topeka,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Topeka  Kansas  Observer. 

Frank  Caldwell  Withers,  Jr.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record, 
will  be  married  to  Miss  Louise  Sher- 
I'esee,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  on  June  18 
in  Greenville. 

Miss  Sally  Schaal  has  been  appointed 
stylist  of  the  Dayton  ((D.)  Daily  News. 
succeeding  the  late  Miss  .\lma  Lou 
Craft. 

M.  Jay  Racusin,  of  the  local  staff, 
.Wrc  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on  va¬ 
cation. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WEST  PETERSOX,  Chicago 
I.X.S.  staff  writer,  covered  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway  race  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day. 

Max  Kocisnski,  Chicago  market  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Xews  Service, 
and  Mrs.  Kocisnski  are  parents  of  a 
son  born  May  25. 

Henry  E.  Mooberry,  Maine  manager. 
Associated  Press,  will  attend  the  two 
national  conventions  and  cover  the 
activities  of  the  Maine  delegates. 

Harry  Bergman,  night  editor  of  the 
I.N.S.  Chicago  bureau,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

V.  S.  Brown,  Associated  Press  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  has  returned  to  work 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  after  spending  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  his  family  in  ‘ 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dix  Sarsfield,  Asheville,  N.  C., 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  Columbia. 
S.  C  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Gilbert  T.  Shilson,  Lansing,  Mich., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  Polar  Bear 
Association,  an  organization  of  veterans 
of  the  American  north  Russian  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces,  in  Detroit,  May  30. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JOSEPH  BARXHIZER  of  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Evening  Star,  to 
Miss  Helen  DeBrulerof  Indianapolis, 
May  29. 

Miss  Lenna  Mae  Jackson,  society  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Westfield  and  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  to  Philip  Wells  Hall,  of  Milling¬ 
ton,  X.  J..  June  4.  Miss  Jackson  was 
formerly  society  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Mr.  Hall  was 
president  of  the  Hall  Printing  Press 
Company  until  its  merger  with  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  eight  years  ago.  They  will  live 
at  Pinebrook  Farm,  near  Milling¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

Joseph  Cummiskey,  sports  writer. 
Buffalo  Times,' to  Miss  Grace  Raely  of 
Clean,  N.  Y.,  in  Clean,  June  4. 

Hairy  Lang,  former  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  reporter,  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tor,  to  Kathryn  White,  Hollywood  pub¬ 
licist  secretly  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
April  29. 

Harry  T.  Fontaine,  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
Miss  Louise  Van  Doren,  at  Scarsdate, 
N.  Y.,  June  3. 


Cirorge  J.  Kelleher,  sports  writer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  to 
Miss  Mae  Ellen  Kelley  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  recently  at  Westfield. 

John  Carrol,  circulation  manager, 
Tulare  (Cal.)  Advance-Register,  to 
Miss  Kathleen  I^nes,  at  Glendale,  (3al., 
June  4. 

Harry  E.  Hannes,  editor.  Friend 
(Neb.)  Telegraph,  to  Miss  Emma  L. 
Graham,  of  Friend,  recently. 

William  H.  Dearden,  editor,  IV are 
River  (Mass.)  News,  to  Miss  Alma  E. 
Renaud,  of  Ware,  June  1.  They  left 
on  a  two  months’  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

Harold  A.  Stacey,  editorial  staff, 
Columbus  (C.)  Dispatch,  to  Miss 
Frances  L.  Pinkerton,  in  Columbus, 
last  week. 

Richard  A.  Herbert,  editorial  staff, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  to  Miss 
Etta  M.  Bagley  of  Portland,  June  6. 

Albert  S.  Jackson,  editor,  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Community  Weekly,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Belle  Byrd,  Brownwood,  Tex., 
recently  in  Clovis,  N.  M.,  Feb.  7. 

Clarence  J.  Denne,  of  the  advertising 
department.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  .\'ews 
and  Intelligencer,  to  Miss  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Kalivoda  of  Benwood,  recently. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

FW.  HAXLCX,  publisher,  Gris- 
,  wold  ( la. )  .4  mcrican,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lewis  (la.)  Weekly  Stand¬ 
ard  from  C.  E.  Willey. 

Bryan  Miller,  employed  for  six  years 
by  the  Ashland  (Xeb.)  Gaoettc  has 
purchased  a  weekly  at  .\shton,  Xeb. 

E.  F.  Spittler,  former  owner,  Strat¬ 
ton  (Xeb.)  News  has  repurchased  tlie 
Xews  from  A.  E.  (Tates. 

Thomas  S.  Buggs,  publisher,  Dade- 
ville  (Ala.)  Record  and  Camp  Hill 
News,  June  6  purchased  the  Goodwatcr 
(Ala.)  Coosa  County  Enterprise, 
weekly,  from  A.  Summers.  Mr.  Sum¬ 
mers  recently  purchased  a  weekly  at 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  former  city  editor. 
Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  has  purchased  the 
Seymour  (la.)  Herald  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gray. 

Sale  of  the  Monroeville  (O.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  announced  two  weeks  ago,  has 
been  canceled,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  A.  C.  Hochstrosser,  who  said 
he  will  remain  as  publisher. 

Altna  (Xeb.)  Advertiser,  weekly,  has 
been  taken  over  by  F.  M.  Learned  and 
A.  R.  Triplett.  Mr.  Learned  will  be 
editor  and  Mr.  Triplett,  advertising 
manager. 

Clement  B.  McDonald,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Quitaque  (Tex.)  Post,  since  Oct. 
1,  1931,  has  purchased  the  paper  from 
the  Nunn-Warren  Publishing  Company, 
Pampa,  Tex. 

Ed  W.  Sprouls,  for  ten  years  with 
the  Haskell  (Tex.)  Free  Press,  has 
bought  the  Happy  (Tex.)  Herald. 

W.  E.  Farrell,  with  the  Silverton 
(Tex.)  Briscoe  County  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  the  Nunn-War¬ 
ren  Publishing  Company. 

Willshire  (O.)  Herald,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  O.  M.  Hoffner  to  J.  A. 
Cox,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  a  veteran  printer. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WAYNESBORO  (Va.)  NEWS- 
V^RGINIAN,  recently  issued  the 
largest  edition  since  it  was  founded 
carrying  50,000  lines  of  advertising 
marking  the  opening  of  a  “white  way" 
in  the  city’s  business  area. 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily  Democrat,  16- 
page  Knight  Furniture  Co.  special  sec¬ 
tion  May  31. 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argtu-Press,  32 
page  graduate  and  bride  edition.  May  31. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  eight- 
page  resort  and  vacation  guide,  as  a 
supplement  to  its  Sunday  issue  of 
June  5. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle,  Tourists 
Section,  May  28. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  48  pages 
marking  6()th  anniversary,  Sunday 
May  2^. 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat.  May  31, 


16-page  tabloid  section  on  opening  of 
Knight  Furniture  Company  building. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald,  May  24, 
12-page  “Hospitality  Day”  edition. 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
May  31,  8-page  section,  marking  the 
re-opening  of  Findlater  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany  store. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  May 
31,  12  page  second  annual  baby  edition, 
containing  advertisements  from  44  con¬ 
cerns. 

Paris  (Tex.)  News,  June  2,  24-page 
tabloid  section  at  time  of  presentation 
to  city  of  the  John  James  Culbertson 
library  building. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise, 
annual  high  school  edition,  June  1. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
Special  Rotary  Club  section.  May  25, 
eight  pages. 

Concord  (N.  C.)  Daily  Tribune, 
“Spirit  of  Cabarrus  County”  edition,  46 
pages.  May  31.  The  edition  honors 
"those  individuals  and  industries  which 
are  maintaining,  in  face  of  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  the  fine  traditions  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  past.” 

Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  eight  pages. 
May  18,  for  Spencer’s  Departmental 
Store. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  two-page  special. 
May  18,  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Hotel  Edison. 

Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item, 
■May  19,  three  sections,  22  pages  each, 
in  connection  with  Wakefield  Day.  Two 
sections  of  14  pages  printed  as  Shop¬ 
ping  Guide. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  12-page 
tabloid,  second  annual  baby  edition. 
May  29. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

These  officers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Women’s  Press  Club:  Hon¬ 
orary  vice-president.  Miss  Gertrude 
Clergue :  president.  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Lippsett-Skinner ;  vice-president.  Miss 
Sophy  L.  Elliott ;  secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  Nina  LeBoutillier ;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Mary  Brechin;  historian. 
Miss  Marian  Stewart. 

Maurice  Marenberg.  Caslon  Press 
was  named  president.  Sales  and  .\dver- 
TisiNC  Club  of  Toledo  last  week  to 
succeed  Frank  D.  Boone,  Toledo  Blade, 
who  becomes  a  director  of  the  club. 

Toledo  Newsboys’  Association  won 
first  honors  at  the  26th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America 
held  in  .\tlantic  City  recently.  The 
Newsboy  Herald,  publication  of  the 
Toledo  organization,  was  acclaimed  the 
best  boys'  club  newspaper. 

■  Nam  M.  Collins,  vice-president, 
Philadelphia  Club  of  .\DVERTisiNr. 
Women,  sailed  May  27  on  the  _“Maure 
tania”  for  Bermuda.  She  received  the 
trip  as  a  reward  for  obtaining  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  new  club  members. 

Old  Colony  .Advertising  Club  of 
Brockton.  Mass,  recently  elected 
Roland  H.  Haviland,  Stetson  Shoe 
Company,  president. 


Nmithumberland  County  (p*.) 
Press  Club  met  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently.  Joseph  S.  Wasney,  Jr.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  manager,  United  Press,  and 
James  A.  Sullivan,  Harrisburg  U.P. 
office  were  guests.  Sam  C.  Price,  S'na- 
bury  Daily,  led  a  discussion  on  radio 
program  publications.  Hariy  H.  Had- 
don,  editor,  S unbury  Item,  is  president 
of  the  group. 

Hunter  Lynde,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  May  30. 

Salt  Lake  Advertising  Club  hon¬ 
ored  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  and 
James  M.  Kirkham,  general  manager, 
.9o//  Lake  Deseret  News,  last  week,  at 
a  luncheon  for  their  assistance  in  the 
Club’s  advertising  campaign. 

Stewart  AnkeiK-y,  J.  Horace  Lytle 
Advertising  Agency,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Dayton  (O.  )  .Adve*- 
TisiNG  Club. 

Members  of  the  N'ictoria  (B.  C.) 
Branch  of  the  British  Columbia  In¬ 
stitute  OF  Journalists  journeyed  to 
Jordan  River.  B.  C.,  recently  as  guests 
of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Company  for  a  days  outing  to  in- 
siiect  the  big  hydro  jxiwer  plant. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Press  Asso- 
ci.sTiON  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  at 
Chadron.  June  17. 

Northeastern  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association 
has  been  formed  to  .serve  member  news¬ 
papers  in  that  district.  Ross  H.  Draper, 
.S'usanvilic  (Cal.)  Iauscii  .ddvocatc.  is 
chairman,  and  J.  H.  Sche  e,  Weslwon' 
(Cal.)  Sugar  Pine,  is  secretary.  The-- 
are  18  newspapers  in  the  unit. 

James  S.  McKenzie,  dean  of  the 
Hudson  County  (X.  J.)  Press  Club. 
Inc.,  and  for  48  years  a  newspaiierman. 
has  been  elected  the  first  life  member 
of  the  organization.  McKenzie,  who  is 
67,  covers  the  Horse.shoe  section  of 
Jersey  City  for  the  Jersey  Journal. 
He  began  newspaper  work  at  19  with 
the  Glasgow  Mail.  From  1884  to  1887 
he  edited  the  Jersey  City  Chronicle,  a 
weekly.  In  1887  he  went  to  Brooklyn 
and  worked  with  the  Times,  Eagle  and 
Standard-Vnion.  He  also  did  special 
work  for  Xew  York  newspapers.  In 
March.  1897,  he  joined  the  Jersey 
Journal  staff. 

.Advertising  Men’s  Post  of  the 
.American  Lf/;iox,  Xew  York,  on  June 
6,  passed  a  resolution  opposing  the 
bonus  march  of  veterans  to  Washington 
and  pledging  its  aid  to  discourage  and 
prevent  such  demonstrations  in  the 
future. 

South  Central  Nf.braska  Prf.ss 
Association  adopted  resolutions  favor¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  prevent  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  printing  envelopes  and  to  prevent 
it  selling  advertising  on  mail  trucks,  at 
its  spring  meeting  May  28  at  Harvard, 
Neb.  Lisle  Hanna,  Harvard  Courier, 
was  elected  president;  Byron  Baughn. 
Blue  Hill  Leader,  vice-president;  .Allan 
Xfinger,  Superior,  secretary-treasurer 
and  Deane  Kiechel,  Superior,  legal 
counselor. 
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OVN  VOR!^ 

or  Letters  i 


A  1931  revision  of  a  standard  reference 
work,  the  "Dictionary  of  United 
States  History,”  has  just  bwn  issued  by 
the  Historical  Pub.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Originally  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  chief  of  the  division  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  Library  of  Congress,  in  1891,  it 
has  b^  brought  up  to  date  (June, 
1931)  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Albert  E.  McIGnley,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
More  than  7,000  subjects  of  American 
historical  index  have  been  catalogued 
alphabetically,  covering  names,  events, 
documents,  legislation,  etc.,  dating  to 
colonial  years.  The  references  to  the 
World  War  period  are  especially 
valuable.  The  territorial  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  statistical 
analysis  of  population,  industry,  in¬ 
come,  etc.,  from  early  days  of  the  re¬ 
public  to  1930  are  arranged  for  quick 
reference,  and  a  chronological  sec^uence 
of  events  from  1861  to  1931  is  subdivided 
into  major  eras  of  the  nation’s  growth. 
Despite  a  few  minor  and  self-evident 
inaccuracies,  the  dictionary  is  a  useful 
addition  to  any  newspaper’s  reference 
shelf.— A.T.R. 

*  *  * 


more  pages,  one  must  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  takes  not  less  than  25  years 
to  accomplish  any  major  change  in 
American  thought,  and  that  most  of  the 
intermediate  processes  are  more  likely 
to  be  wrong  than  right. — A.T.R. 

*  *  * 

The  day  the  newspapers  printed  the 
death  of  Hugh  Chalmers,  I  got  my 
first  glimpse  at  the  new  book  about  the 
trainer  of  Chalmers — and  of  Macauley 
of  Burroughs  Adding  Machine,  of 
Theobald  of  Toledo  Scale,  of  Watson 
of  International  Business  Machines,  of 
Rogers  of  Addressograph-Multigraph, 
and  in  the  motor  business  of  Jordan, 
Grant  and  Kettering.  The  Ixxik  is 
“The  Sales  Strategy  of  John  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  Founder  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company”  (The  Dartnell 
Company),  by  Roy  W.  Jenson,  for¬ 
merly  of  Printers’  Ink  and  Sales  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Russell  W.  Lynch,  a 
N.C.R.  salesman  for  nearly  20  years. 
There  are  portraits  of  some  of  these 
lieutenants  of  Patterson  and  occasional 


mentions  of  them — but  the  central  figure 
is  Patterson.  When  you  read  it,  you 
realize  what  a  leader  is  and  see  the 
meaning  of  the  constantly  repeated 
slogan  of  our  economic  critics  t(^y — 
"We  need  leaders  in  business  I”  Pat¬ 
terson  was  dictatorial,  extreme  and  ex¬ 
travagant —  he  paid  Hugh  Chalmers 
$72,000  a  year  and  spent  enormous  sums 
for  advertising.  But  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  selling,  a  great  sales  manager  with 
a  rare  combination  of  teacher  and  show¬ 
man.  This  new  book  makes  him  a 
type  of  the  emerging  manufacturer,  the 
manufacturer  learning  how  to  sell — 
and,  even  more  remarkable,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  teaching  how  to  sell.  The 
general  principles  he  discovered  and  put 
into  practical  execution  are  nowadays 
commonplaces,  and  so  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  appreciate  their  novelty  30  and  50 
years  ago.  He  saw  that  teaching  of 
salesmen  must  be  through  the  eye,  and 
that  learning  comes  by  doing  and  by 
emotional  impacts.  And  so  he  intro¬ 
duced  pjrramid  charts,  crude  symbolism, 
sales  contests  based  on  sporting  events. 
He  was  the  first,  it  seems,  to  teach 
salesmen  to  take  the  customer’s  point 
of  view ;  to  analyze  the  elementary 
steps  in  selling ;  to  utilize  the  psychology 
of  authority  by  making  N.C.R.  a  recog¬ 
nized  expert  on  store  systems:  to  take 
the  order  for  granted ;  to  insist  on 


records  and  memos;  to  draft  a  siig 
manual  with  material  from  actual  aj; 
ing  experience;  to  organize  sales  c» 
ventions  and  salesmen’s  training  schoob 
to  pay  salesmen  liberally  and  ^ive  tlki 
exclusive  territories ;  and  to  invite  tk 
ublic  to  his  factory  and  in  other  srtii 
reak  down  the  old  notion  of  tni 
secrets.  The  authors  make  it  clear  ih 
Mr.  Patterson  increased  sales  in  % 
depression  years  of  1893,  1907  and  IKl 
A  good  book  both  historically  ^ 
for  its  suggestions  on  today’s  problem 
How  can  they  be  solved  save  by  leak, 
ship  as  bold,  as  unconventional,  « 
sound  as  John  H.  Patterson’s? — RW 
*  *  * 

A  LI  ST  of  selected  books,  pamphha 
and  periodicals  valuable  as  refenfe 
works  in  the  sales  field,  has  been  fk 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  b 
formation,  University  of  Wisccoa 
under  the  title  “Marketing  Manohs 
tured  Goods.”  The  list  is  not  intai|| 
to  be  all-inclusive,  and  is  revised  fsa 
time  to  time.  Other  lists  are 
on  Advertising,  Retail  Advertisi 
Window  Display,  Retailing,  and 
manship. — R.S.M. 


ALABAMA  GROUP  TO  MEET  I 

The  1932  convention  of  the  Alahiaj 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  Mob 
gomery,  July  21-22. 


Anew  and  broadly  objective  view  of 
American  history  from  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  median  stage  of 
the  1929  depression  has  been  taken  by 
Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Benjamin  B. 
Kendrick  in  “The  United  States  Since 
1865,”  published  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co., 
New  York.  Their  viewpoint  is  pri¬ 
marily  economic,  and  it  necessarily  ig¬ 
nores  many  of  the  old  landmarks  by 
which  history  has  been  written  in  the 
past.  Men  are  not  used  as  symbols  of 
events,  or  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  a 
significant  development.  Battles  are 
dismissed  with  a  line  or  two,  generals 
in  a  word,  and  few  statesmen  rate  more 
than  passing  reference.  The  mass  move¬ 
ment  of  men’s  minds  is  traced  from  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  through  the  havoc  of  battle  and 
the  decades  of  refinancing  the  cost  of 
carnage,  and  the  “Crime  of  1873”  be¬ 
comes  not  a  date  to  be  remembered,  or 
a  piece  of  epochal  legislation,  but  a 
comparatively  minor  episode  in  a  long 
and  by  no  means  ended  struggle  for 
equitable  division  of  wealth  between 
producers  and  exploiters.  The  writing 
IS  not  heavy.  Mr.  Hacker’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  Prof.  Kendrick’s 
experience  in  making  the  obscure  clear 
to  prejudice-ridden  students  have  served 
well  in  raveling  the  tangled  mass  of 
national  threads  that  led  through  Re¬ 
construction,  the  Granger  days,  free 
silver,  imperialism,  Armageddon,  and 
the  golden  twenties.  There  were  threads 
that  go  right  through  the  fabric  and 
the  r^er  is  made  to  see  them.  After 
ten  evenings  spent  with  these  750  or 
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For  the  fastest  possible  start  .  .  .  the 
Goss  Hiah  Speed  Heavy  Duty  Press  is  otion  is  also  attained  throuah  the  Goss 

equipped  with  an  automatic  roller  throw-oii.  After  the  run  it  is  equally 

throw-off.  A  sinqle,  simple,  handy  lever  simple  and  easy  to  remove  the  rollers 

simultaneously  sets  all  vibrator  and  from  the  cylinder,  thus  prolonginq  their 

form  rollers  on  the  cylinder.  Many  volu-  life  and  facilitatinq  washinq  and  wipinq. 

obis  minutes  are  thus  saved  as  com-  ^his  patented  feature  is  standard 
pored  with  the  usual  method  of  hovinq  equipment  on  the  Goss  Hiqh  Speed 

iwo  pressmen  lift  and  set  the  roUers  in-  ^eavy  Duty  Press.  On  other  Goss 

diTidually.  With  the  automatic  throw-  the  automatic  throw-off  is  op- 

oH  the  time  for  this  operation  is  cut  ^  additional  cost, 

down  to  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  automatic  roller  throw- off  is  only 
Metropolitan  dailies  can  qain  from  one  of  many  practical  features  found 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  starting  with  the  exclusively  on  Goss  Presses.  These 

Goes  outomotic  throw-off  and  plate-lock.  efficient  and  reliable  presses  achieve 
This  means  savinq  from  ten  to  fifteen  pre-  hiqh  net  production  of  salable  copies 
dous  minutes  between  "dead-line"  and  because  of  their  superior  desiqn  and 
qsttinq  papers  on  the  news-stand— add-  excellent  quality  of  materials  and  work¬ 

ed  circulation  and  increosed  revenues.  manship.  Write  for  full  information. 


Greater  efficiency  in  pressroom  oper- 
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DAILIES’  10-YEAR  DRIVE  CLIMAXED 
BY  DEDICATION  OF  ALBANY  PORT 


ETeninc  News  And  Knickerbocker  Press  Given  Big  Share  of 
Credit  For  Promoting  $20,000,000  Development — 
Ocean  Vessels  Can  Now  Dock  142  Miles  Inlsmd 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


A  scene  at  the  Port  of  Albany,  N.  on  June  6-7  when  it  was  dedicated  t* 
world  trade.  At  the  dork  are:  the  Yankee  Arrow,  a  Standard  Oil  Compan; 
tanker  with  2,500,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil;  the  Empire  State,  Naval  training  ship, 
and  turning  in  the  Hudson  river  is  a  Navy  eagle  bout. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  7. — Barely  in 
.its  tenth  year,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  threw  out  its  chest 
alongside  its  big  brother,  the  90-ycar- 
old  Knickerbocker  Press,  this  week 
when  the  Port  of  Albany  was  opened 
officially  to  world  commerce.  For  it 
was  on  Oct.  10,  1922,  that  newspaper 


Arthur  D.  Hbcox  W.  P.  Plummer 

boys  let  Albany  know  it  had  a  new 
daily  that  was  going  to  fight  for  an 
inland  seaport. 

The  thought  of  making  Albany,  142 
miles  up  the  Hudson  River,  a  port  of 
call  for  ships  of  the  seven  seas,  was 
not  new  when  Albany  Evening  News 
appeared,  but  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 
was  still  to  be  proved  to  U.  S.  engi¬ 
neers  and  Congress. 

Making  the  Hudson  River  deep 
enough  for  modern  vessels  was  a  hobby 
of  the  late  Judge  Lynn  J.  Arnold, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.  He  and  a  group  of  en¬ 
ergetic  business  men  always  had  wanted 
to  revive  the  glories  of  Albany  in  world 
shipping.  For  more  than  a  century  not 
an  ocean  vessel  had  dared  ply  as  far 
north  as  the  Capital  City,  where  in 
previous  years  the  wharves  were  lined 
with  tall  masted  freighters  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

And  so  when  his  son,  Lynn  J.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  and  Frank  W.  Clark,  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
organized  the  Albany  Evening  News  it 
was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
Port  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  became  their 
dream  of  a  journalistic  achievement 
that  would  last  for  some  time.  From 
t!.e  first  edition  on  Oct.  10,  1922,  the 
News  preached  seaport  to  the  people  of 
Albany  and  surrounding  territory.  As 
editor,  Mr.  Clark  directed  a  campaign 
that  sent  writers  to  distant  ports  for 
information  and  finally  into  Congress 
to  obtain  passage  of  an  $11,000,000  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  to  assure  a  Deeper 
Hudson. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  naturally 
pushed  along  with  the  News  in  a  cru¬ 
sade  that  seemed  at  times  to  savor  of 
“too  much  port,”  but  the  wisdom  of 
wholesale  education  to  the  advantages 
of  the  project  was  proved  this  week 
when  the  whole  City  of  Albany  de¬ 
clared  a  two-day  holiday  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  its  seaport.  Elarly  in 
the  campaign  the  Times-Union,  which 
also  cherished  the  role  that  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  the  late  Gov.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
had  played  in  fostering  the  port  idea, 
got  behind  the  movement  and  made  the 
demand  so  unanimous  that  federal  offi¬ 
cials  hastened  to  ratify  the  project. 

It  was  not  solely  a  matter  for  Con¬ 
gress.  this  seajKjrt  development.  It  was 
more  a  problem  of  “selling”  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  the  community  once  the  Hudson 
River  was  dredged  to  a  27-foot  depth. 
Here  was  wlicre  chief  credit  was  given 
to  Albany  Evening  News  this  week 
when  speakers  dedicated  the  Port  of 
.\lbaiiy.  Persistent  publicity  for  five 
years  was  necessary  before  the  Port 
of  Albany  Commission  was  authorized 
with  power  to  expend  $10.000,0(K)  for 
docks,  warehouses,  a  railroad,  and  grain 
terminal  facilities. 


As  a  tribute  to  the  part  played  by 
the  newspaper,  .\lbert  E.  Dale,  news 
editor  of  the  News  at  the  time,  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  first  port  com¬ 
missioners.  That  first  commission  has 
since  been  replaced  by  one  headed  by 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  a  pioneer  with 
Judge  Arnold  in  the  first  port  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Dale  is  now  with  the 
Hearst  organization. 

Other  newsi)ai)ers  slackened  their 
port  publicity  when  the  commission  was 
authorized  to  set  to  work,  but  the  News 
has  not  let  up  on  news  pertaining  to  the 
development.  A  staff  man,  Francis  P. 
Kimball,  has  been  assigned  to  the  i)ort 
since  the  first  spade  of  earth  was  turned 
by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  six  years  ago. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  feature 
of  port  activities  isn’t  chronicled  in  the 
News,  to  keep  the  $20,000,000  invest¬ 
ment  before  the  public. 

When  the  state  legislatures  refused 
two  years  ago  to  build  a  grain  elevator 
at  the  port,  to  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  state,  the  News  carried  the  fight 
to  its  readers  and  finally  paved  the  way 
for  the  Port  Commission  to  make  the 
$2,000,000  expenditure  with  its  own 
bonds.  Today  the  largest  single  unit 
grain  elevator  in  the  world  is  rising  at 
the  Port  of  .Albany  and  its  13,000,000- 
bushel  capacity  already  is  leased  for  10 
years. 

Special  editions  last  Sunday  modestly 
told  the  role  of  the  Albany  newspapers 
in  successfully  advocating  the  port. 
But  almost  everyone  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  two-day  celebration  in  which 
more  than  200,000  persons  participated 
acknowledged  without  stint  the  power 
of  the  press  in  promoting  this  huge 
civic  enterprise. 

To  newspapermen  it  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  coincidence  that  the  directing  officers 
of  both  the  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Association  and  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Elditors  should  be  associated 
with  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Evening  News.  Election  last  week  of 
Walter  P.  Plummer,  editorial  director 
of  the  two  newspapers,  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  editors’  society,  brought 
this  about,  the  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  being  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Press  and  News. 

As  a  veteran  employe  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  Mr.  Hecox  has  followed 
the  port  campaign  from  its  earliest  days- 
under  Judge  Arnold.  When  he  was 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Press  and 
News  after  their  purchase  by  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  in  1927,  the  port  was  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  reality  and  he  continued  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Plummer  had  been 
working  with  Mr.  Clark  in  the  actual 
campaign,  being  managing  editor  of  the 
News.  When  he  became  editorial  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Plummer  pushed  the  port 
campaign  with  added  interest  and  vigor. 
Just  seven  years  after  taking  command, 
Mr.  Plummer  recently  witnessed  the 
fir.st  ocean-going  i)assenger  vessel  docked 
at  Albany  on  an  experimental  cruise. 
\Vithin  the  past  year  more  than  100 
ocean  freighters  have  c.xchanged  car¬ 
goes  at  Albany.  With  the  port  officially 
opened,  preparations  have  been  made  to 
handle  more  than  300  ships  this  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  tlK  story  has 
been  printed  of  the  events  behind-the- 
scenes  in  the  News  office  that  made  a 
“wild  dream"  become  a  $20,000,000 
reality  within  a  decade. 

Tom  R.  Hutton,  who  is  now  editor  of 
Binghamton  (N.  Y. )  Press,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  without  a  beat  for  the  Press  and 
News  in  the  fall  of  1922.  He  learned 
in  a  casual  way  that  the  U.  S.  -Army 
Board  of  Engineers  was  making  a 
periodic  survey  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Reporting  this  fact  to  Mr.  Plummer, 
his  managing  editor,  he  suggested  that  a 
feature  story  might  be  written  reviving 


interest  in  the  Deeper  Hudson  move¬ 
ment  begun  by  Judge  Arnold  twenty- 
five  years  previously,  and  then 
dormant. 

City  Editor  Dale  was  consulted  and 
both  he  and  Hutton  went  to  work  on 
the  story.  Among  the  first  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  picked  up  was  that  a  study 
of  the  Hudson  channel  had  been  made 
by  district  engineers  in  1915  but  their 
report  had  been  shelved  when  the  U.  S. 
entered  the  war  and  never  was  brought 
to  attention  afterwards.  Mr.  Plummer 
directed  Dale  and  Hutton  to  look  into 
this  report. 

It  was  found  to  be  favorable !  The 
engineers  were  sure  the  Hudson  chan¬ 
nel  could  be  dredged  permanently  for 
use  of  ocean  vessels. 

No  more  was  it  a  “feature”  .story. 
A  full  report  of  the  findings  went  to 
Mr.  Clark,  the  editor.  .And  the  first 
big  guns  were  aimed,  page  one 
streamers  day  after  day.  At  last.  Col. 
John  R.  Slattery,  chief  of  the  Army 
engineers,  became  the  official  advisor  of 
the  newspapers  in  their  campaign.  He 
charted  the  whole  course  of  action  to 
put  over  the  Port  of  Albany.  Before 
long  big  business  men.  Ford,  Edison, 
Firestone  and  Loree  were  identified  with 
the  movement. 

Representative  S.  Wallace  Dempsey 
and  U.  S.  Senator  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Jr.,  took  up  the  battle  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  spurred  by  Hutton  and  Dale, 
who  spent  weeks  at  the  capital  making 
contacts,  arguing  before  the  board  of 
engineers,  and  attending  Congressional 
hearings. 

That  the  port  is  not  now  an  asset  to 
be  gloated  over  but  a  liability  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  promoted  by  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  support  was  stressed 
by  Mr.  Plummer  this  week  when  the 
Port  Commission’s  financial  statement 
revealed  that  $5,000,000  is  yet  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  development.  Everything 


done  thus  far  has  been  merely  prelimi¬ 
nary.  The  newspaper  must  shoulder  an 
important  responsibility  to  assure  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  project. 

The  extent  to  which  public  interest  in 
the  Port  of  Albany  had  t)een  stirred  by 
newspaper  publicity  was  evident  on  .Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  this  week  in  two  oi 
the  largest  parades  ever  witnessed  in 
the  New  York  state  capital.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  a  civic  parade  of  53  units,  including 
230  floats,  depicted  the  progress  of  th; 
city  from  the  arrivel  of  Hendrik  Hud¬ 
son  in  his  Halfmoon  in  l(i09  to  the 
opening  of  the  world  seaport.  It  re¬ 
quired  four  hours  to  pass  the  reviewing 
stand. 

On  Tue.sday,  a  military  parade  passed 
through  the  business  section,  then  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  port  where  Secretary  o( 
War  Patrick  J.  Hurley  s|)oke  on  behali 
of  President  Hoover,  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  dedicated  the 
port.  All  si)eakers  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Albany  newspapers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  inspiration  of  the  late 
Judge  Arnold  in  bringing  the  port 
project  to  fruition. 


PLANS  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  Michigan  Home  Dailies  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  three-day  meeting,  June 
23-25  at  Grand  Haven.  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News  publisher, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  banquet  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  The  Grand  Haven 
Daily  Tribune  will  be  host  to  the  dele¬ 
gates.  E.  J.  McCall,  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  is  president  of  the  group. 


NEW  DAILY  IN  HAWAII 

The  Hilo  (T.H.)  Press,  a  new  inoni- 
ing  except  Sunday  newspaper  recently 
started  publication.  John  A.  Lee  is 
publisher.  The  Press  is  represented  in 
the  national  field  by  the  Fenger-Hall 
Company,  Ltd. 
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lO  years’  proof 
left  no  alternative 


The  Akron  Times  Press  uses 
100%  Goodrich  equipment 
on  its  new  presses 


The  attractive  new  plant  of  The 
Akron  {Ohio)  Times  Press.  One  of 
the  units  of  the  great  Scripps-How^ 
ard  chain  of  progressive  newspapers. 


For  Goodrich  Rollers  free  you  of  troubles 
from  humidity  or  dryness.  Climate  has  no 
effect  on  them.  They  give  you  sharper  print¬ 
ing.  Half  tones  stay  clean.  There  is  no  fre¬ 
quent  changing  or  doctoring  of  rollers. 
They  don’t  hold  dust.  Wash-ups  are  elim¬ 
inated.  And  while  they  are 

IIM  perior  service,  they  are  more 
than  paying  for  themselves 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
GoodrichRollers.Dropusaline. 

^99  The  new  \2-unit  Hoe  Super-speed 
press  completely  equipped  with 
Goodrich  Rollers. 


I.HEY  have  been  running  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Rollers  for  ten  years.  They’ve  watched 
printing;  they’ve  checked  maintenance. 
They  know  exactly  what  these  rollers  do. 

And  when  The  Akron  Times  Press  ordered 
12  Hoe  Super-production  press  units, 
Goodrich  Rollers  were  spec- 

One  another 

newspapers  are  turning  to 
Goodrich  Rollers.  And  those 

equipment  soon  reorder  to 


equip 
pletely  with  them 


NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Distributors 


400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


75  West  Street,  New  York 


Rollers 
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Circulation 


N.  Y.  TIMES  CURTAILS 
BROOKLYN  PLANT 

Saadajr  Edition  Only  Now  Being 
Printed  in  $2,000,000  Auxiliary 
Unit — ^Distributors  Continue 
Brooklyn  Mail  Rooms 


Operation  of  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
the  New  York  Times  has  bwn  cur¬ 
tailed  so  that  only  the  Sunday  edition  is 
l)eing  printed  there  at  present,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  The  daily  editions 
for  Brooklyn  are  being  printed  in  the 
Manhattan  press  room  together  with 
the  general  production.  This  step  was 
taken  as  a  means  of  economy,  Editor 
&  Pi'BLisHER  learned. 

Brooklyn  wholesale  distributors,  who 
moved  their  mailing  rooms  from  Man¬ 
hattan  to  Brooklyn  to  facilitate  han¬ 
dling  of  papers  from  the  Times  auxili- 
ary_  plant,  are  continuing  the  use  of 
their  establishments  in  that  borough  al¬ 
though  they  now  have  to  go  to  Man¬ 
hattan  for  all  except  Sunday  papers. 

The  Times’  Brooklyn  plant  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  and  was  opened 
in  November,  1930.  It  is  located  near 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  terminal  and 
has  been  printing  about  111,000  copies 
daily  with  136,000  or  more  on  Sunday 
for  distribution  in  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Long  Island. 

Add*  Sunday  Feature 

The  Bridgeport  (Qinn.)  Sunday  Post 
has  started  a  new  feature,  entitled  “The 
Court  For  and  By  Women.”  Six  promi¬ 
nent  Bridgeport  women,  including  a 
political  leader,  heads  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  and  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ter,  the  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile 
and  city  courts  and  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  education,  have  ag^reed  to  answer 
questions  concerning  prt^lems  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Questions  are  sent 
to  the  Sunday  Post  and  are  turned  over 
to  the  women  “judges”  for  answers. 
Benjamin  D.  Kornfield  is  Sunday  editor. 

Plan*  Opportunity  Revue 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  an  Opportunity  Revue  the  week  of 
July  16  and  is  receiving  applications  of 
amateur  actors  to  portray  the  75  parts. 
Jtxlges  will  select  a  member  of  the 
cast  to  appear  in  a  National  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Revue  in  New  York  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dancing  schools  are  offering 
scholarships  as  prizes  to  other  outstand¬ 
ing  members  of  the  cast. 

Using  Colored  Paper 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  be¬ 
gan  May  31  experimenting  with  green 
paper  for  the  cover  pages  of  its  final 
edition.  The  Press  also  is  offering  three 
cash  prizes  to  readers  who  submit  the 
best  200  word  platforms  for  either  of 
the  two  major  political  parties. 

Now  Golf,  Garden  Article* 

Art  Krenz,  NEA  Service  artist- 
writer  and  golf  expert,  is  writing  a  new 
series  on  golf.  A  new  series  on  late 
gardening  is  being  prepared  by  NEA 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  chief,  and 
W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Published  Cook  Book 

Following  a  recipe  contest  in  which 
more  than  25,000  recipes  were  entered 
the  Denver  Post  published  a  224-page 
cook  book  containing  264  prize  winning 
recipes  and  the  advertising  of  50  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 


Waynesboro  Circulator  Resigns 

H.  P.  Snapp,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  N ews-Virginian 
has  resigned.  Mr.  Snapp  is  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Grottoes  near  Waynesboro 
and  also  magistrate  in  his  district. 

Asheville  Cooking  School 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen-Times 

sponsored  a  cooking  school  June  7-10  in 
cooperation  with  radio  station  WWNC 
and  women’s  clubs  of  Asheville.  Mrs. 
Frances  Y.  Kline’  was  in  charge. 


I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  AT  TORONTO  CONVENTION  I  p=: 


Members  of  the  International  Cirralation  Managers*  Association  photographed  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  sessioa  d 
their  annual  convention  in  Toronto  last  week.  At  right  is  carrier  group  which  participated  in  salesmanship  contM. 


Frstak  See  Succeed*  Crawford 

Appointment  of  Frank  See  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  been  announced  following 
the  resignation  of  A.  E.  Crawford.  Mr. 
See  has  been  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Since  1917  he  has  served  Hearst 
publications  intermittently.  After  a 
term  as  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  now  the 
Call-Bulletin,  he  was  alternately  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  for  five  years. 
He  also  served  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  during 
the  three  years  that  paper  was  under  the 
direction  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 


Offering  Chicago  Trip 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is 
offering  a  six-day  trip  to  Chicago  to 
the  six  carriers  obtaining  the  most  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  May  30  to  July  16. 
Points  in  the  contert,  according  to 
Robert  E.  O’Neill,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  given  according  to  the 
leng^th  of  the  subscriptions  obtained  anti 
additional  points  awarded  for  those 
paid  in  advance. 

Sponsoring  Model  Home 

More  than  10,000  j^ople  have  been 
the  guests  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening  model  home  which  the 
daily  is  sponsoring  for  a  month.  After¬ 
noon  teas  are  being  held  there  by  va¬ 
rious  civic  organizations.  In  addition 
to  daily  advertising  the  paper  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  special  editions  devoted  to 
the  home. 


Giving  Swimming  Lesson* 

The  annual  course  of  free  swimming 
lessons  sponsored  by  the  Toledo  Blade 
opened  Monday  in  the  Y.  M.  and 
Y.W.C.A.  pools.  The  course  of  six 
lessons,  given  by  experts,  is  open  to  all 
Toledoans. 


Visited  Howe  Caverns 

About  30  carrier  boys  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  June  4,  made  a 
trip  to  Howe  Caverns,  near  Cobleskill, 
in  charge  of  Circulation  Manager 
Elden  W.  Mathews. 


Salt  Lake  Tribune  Party 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  carriers,  130 
in  number,  were  guests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  an  annual  spring  frolic  and 
dinner  dance  at  the  Elk’s  club  recently. 


DAILY  25  YEARS  OLD 

Wichita  Falls  (Tax.)  Daily  Cele¬ 
brate*  Occasion  With  Dinner 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Daily  (Tex.)  Times  was  cele¬ 
brated  recently  with  a  dinner  for  the 


Ed.  Howard  B.  D.  Donnell 


staff  and  their  wives,  honoring  EM 
Howard,  who  has  been  at  the  hud  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Company,  to¬ 
gether  with  B.  D.  Donnell.  For  the 
25  years  the  paper  has  been  a  daily. 

Mr.  Howard  began  publishing  the 
Times  with  four  employes — today  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred.  Mr.  Howard 
was  presented  with  a  platinum  watch  by 
the  board  of  directors.  Presentation  was 
made  by  R.  E.  Huff,  chairman.  Em¬ 
ployes  presented  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Donnell  with  gifts. 

An  anniversary  edition  of  the  Times 
was  issued  containing  articles  recount¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  Times  and 
a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue. 


Halifax  Cooking  School 

More  than  1,700  women  attended  the 
four-day  cooking  school  conducted  by 
the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Mail 
recently  in  the  Capitol  theatre. 

SpoBsorod  Charm  School 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times 
sponsored  a  charm  school  May  24-27 
under  the  direction  of  Janette  Serrec 
and  attended  by  4,500  women. 

Taking  Prohibition  Poll 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  on  June  1  began  a  prohibition 
referendum  with  ballots  published  on 
page  one. 

Sponsoring  Yo-Yo  Contest 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
is  sponsoring  a  city-wide  yo-yo  contest. 


GROUPS  TO  COOPERATE 


California  and  Arizona  Publisksn 
Formulating  Agreement 

Plans  are  now  made  to  establish  i 
working  agreement  between  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Newsui^r  Publishers’  Associatiaa 
and  the  California  Newspaper  Fob- 
lishers’  Association.  The  Arizona  groat 
has  made  application  for  such  affilia¬ 
tion,  which  was  taken  up  at  the 
C.N.P.A.  second  quarterly  executive 
committee  meeting  at  Fresno  recently. 

John  B.  Long,  C.N.P.A.  general 
manager,  was  authorized  to  work  out 
with  officers  of  the  Arizona  associatioe 
a  basis  of  agreement  to  be  submitted 
back  to  the  committee.  Charles  _  A. 
Mitten,  publisher.  Chandler  (Aria.) 
Arisonian,  is  president  of  the  Arizom 
group. 

At  the  executive  session  it  was  (k- 
termined  to  make  an  investigation  d 
mounting  educational  costs  in  Califoiua 
with  a  view  of  effecting  tax  reductioo 
and  a  general  slash  in  school  expendi¬ 
tures.  A  committee  of  fifty-eight  will 
conduct  the  investigation. 

Harry  S.  Webster,  rejwrting  for  the 
newsprint  committee,  said  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  if  the 
newsprint  mills  are  to  remain  solvent 
they  cannot  sell  paper  for  any  less  than 
the  $50  per  ton  at  the  port  already 
written  into  contracts  extending  to 
1935.  He  said  the  committee  felt  eveiy 
publisher  should  keep  in  mind  thii 
situation  before  buying  in  the  foreip 
market. 


News  Story  Contest 

The  San  Francisco  Neus  is  condud- 
ing  a  “Read  Your  Newspaper”  contest 
with  vacation  cruises  and  cash  prizes 
offered  winners.  Forty-five  daily 
tions  are  asked  concerning  news  to  k 
found  in  the  News.  In  answering,  tht  - 
contestant  is  r^uired  to  list  the  stojy 
heading  containing  the  answer, 
sentence  in  that  story  giving  the  besi 
answer  to  the  question. 


CORRECTION 

James  E.  Bealle,  Jr.,  assistant  city 
editor,  Birmingham  Post,  has 
named  head  of  the  new  Nashvuk 
bureau  of  the  United  Press.  Enirot  I 
Publisher  erroneously  stated  in  jw 
week’s  issue  that  Ben  J.  Cothran  W 
been  appointed  to  this  position.  »• 
Cothran  remains  in  the  .Atlanta  hures* 
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HENRY  FORD  ON  SELF-HELP 


My  viKWB  of  how  people  can  best  be  helped  are  not  new.  The  pres¬ 
ent  period  has  only  brought  them  into  intensive  application. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  we  established  our  minimum  wage, 
which  is  now  six  dollars  a  day,  we  had  the  other  side  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  then  a  problem  of  sudden  prosperity.  We  tried  to  teach 
our  employes  how  to  handle  their  resources  to  the  best  advantage 
and  how  to  evade  the  parasites  which  wait  on  every  hand  for  the 
workers’  wages.  There  was  no  criticism  of  our  methods  then;  in 
fact,  they  were  commended.  They  are  the  same  methods  now,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  suggested. 

I  said,  in  the  first  of  the  series,  that  being  out  of  some  one’s 
employ  need  not  mean  being  out  of  work.  In  the  last  analysis 
independence  means  self-dependence.  Dependence  on  some  one 
else  for  employment  in  busy  times  may  too  easily  become  depen¬ 
dence  on  some  one  else  for  support 
in  slack  times.  If  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  help  people  to  become  wise 
managers  of  their  own  affairs  in  good 
times,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  pursue 
the  same  object  in  dull  times.  Inde¬ 
pendence  through  self-dependence  is 
a  method  which  must  commend  itself 
when  understood. 

Methods  of  self-help  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  great  numbers  of  people  have 
made  the  stimulating  discovery  that 
they  need  not  depend  on  employers 
to  find  work  for  them  —  they  can  find 
work  for  themselves.  I  have  more 
definitely  in  mind  those  who  have  not 
yet  made  that  discovery,  and  I  should 
like  to  express  certain  convictions  I 
have  tested. 

The  land !  That  is  where  our 
roots  are.  There  is  the  basis  of  our_ 
physical  life.  The  farther  we  get 
away  from  the  land,  the  greater  our 
insecurity.  From  the  land  comes 
everything  that  supports  life,  every¬ 
thing  we  use  for  the  service  of  physi¬ 
cal  life.  The  land  has  not  collapsed 
or  shrunk  in  either  extent  or  produc¬ 
tivity.  It  is  there  waiting  to  honor 
all  the  labor  we  are  willing  to  invest 
in  it,  and  able  to  tide  us  across  any 
dislocation  of  economic  conditions. 

No  unemployment  insurance  can  be  compared  to  an  alliance 
between  a  man  and  a  plot  of  land.  With  one  foot  in  industry  and 
another  foot  in  the  land,  human  society  is  firmly  balanced  against 
most  economic  uncertainties.  With  a  job  to  supply  him  with  cash, 
and  a  plot  of  land  to  guarantee  him  support,  the  individual  is 
doubly  secure.  Stocks  may  fail,  but  seedtime  and  harvest  do  not  fail. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  stop-gaps  or  temporary  expedients.  Let 
every  man  and  every  family  at  this  season  of  the  year  cultivate  a 
plot  of  land  and  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves  or  others. 
Every  city  and  village  has  vacant  space  whose  use  would  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Groups  of  employed  men  could  rent  farms  for  small  sums 
and  operate  them  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Employed  men,  in 
groups  of  ten,  twenty  or  fifty,  eould  rent  farms  and  operate  them 
with  several  unemployed  families.  Or,  they  could  engage  a  farmer 
with  his  farm  to  be  their  farmer  this  year,  either  as  employe  or  on 
shares.  There  are  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  give  a  decent 
indigent  family  a  corner  of  a  field  on  which  to  live  and  provide 


against  next  winter.  Industrial  concerns  everywhere  would  gladly 
make  it  possible  for  tlieir  men,  employed  and  unemployed,  to  find 
and  work  the  land.  Public-spirited  citizens  and  institutions  would 
most  willingly,  assist  in  these  efforts  at  self-help. 

I  do  not  urge  this  solely  or  primarily  on  the  ground  of  need. 
It  is  a  definite  step  to  the  restoration  of  normal  business  activity. 
Families  who  adopt  self-help  have  that  amount  of  free  money  to 
use  in  the  channels  of  trade.  That  in  turn  means  a  flow  of  goods, 
an  increase  in  employment,  a  general  benefit. 

When  I  suggested  this  last  year  and  enabled  our  own  people 
to  make  the  experiment,  the  critics  said  that  it  would  mean 
competition  with  the  farmer.  If  that  were  true  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  defect  in  the  plan.  My  interest  in  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  attested  by  my  whole  business 
career.  The  farmer  is  carrying  in  the  form  of  heavy  taxes  the 
burden  of  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  his  produce.  Enabling  them  to 
raise  their  own  food  would  not  be 
taking  a  customer  away  from  the 
farmer,  but  would  be  actually  lifting 
a  family  off  the  tax-payer’s  back.  It 
is  argued  that  farm  products  are  so 
cheap  that  it  is  better  to  buy  than 
grow  them.  This  would  be  impressive 
if  every  one  had  money  to  spend.  Farm 
products  are  cheap  because  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  low.  And  the  farmer  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  helps  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  course  I  suggest  is  not  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  farmer;  it  deprives 
him  of  no  customer;  it  does  not  affect 
the  big  market  crops.  Gardens  never 
hurt  the  farmer.  Partnerships  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  city  men  and  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  certainly  help  the 
farmer.  When  a  family  lifts  itself 
off  the  welfare  lists  or  increases  its 
free  cash  by  raising  its  food,  it  ac¬ 
tually  helps  the  farmer  as  it  does 
every  one  else,  including  itself.  In  fact, 
it  is  fundamental  that  no  one  is  hurt 
by  self-help.  In  the  relief  of  tax  bur¬ 
dens  and  the  revival  of  industry  the 
farmer  would  share  the  benefit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  detailed 
in  this  suggestion.  I  know  what 
we  shall  do  in  our  own  part  of  the 
country  and  with  our  own  people.  How  this  method  is  to  be 
suited  to  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  must  be  determined. 
I  am  urging  Branch  Managers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
Ford  dealers  everywhere  to  study  this  suggestion  and  find  the  best 
method  of  applying  it  to  their  communities. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  land,  or  of  rents.  Those  who  have 
the  land  must  offer  it  to  those  who  will  use  it.  We  ourselves  shall 
farm  large  tracts  of  land,  not  for  profit,  but  in  experimental  search 
for  new  market  outlets  for  the  farmer.  We  are  saying  to  our 
people:  "Here  is  the  land.  How  much  can  you  use ?’’  For  several 
years  we  have  been  running  large  crops  of  everything  from  sun¬ 
flowers  to  soy  beans  through  our  chemical  laboratory,  in  an  effort 
to  find  an  annual  market  for  the  farmer’s  produce  —  but  that  is  a 
story  I  shall  have  to  postpone  until  the  next  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  I  mention  it  now  to  show  that  even  in  these  larger  operations 
we  are  not  entering  into  competition  with  the  farmer.  Our  hope 
for  agriculture  is  to  make  it  the  partner  of  industry. 


Ti^ANY  people  have  found  ways 
IVl.  to  self-help.  Others  have  yet 
to  learn  how.  The  one  wide-open, 
practical,  certain  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  is  the  land.  A  family  with 
its  food  assured  is  a  family  that  can 
face  the  world.  Both  employed  and 
unemployed  men  should  invest 
their  labor  in  the  land  this  season. 
Hoarded  labor  is  as  harmful  to  the 
nation  as  hoarded  cash.  The  family 
garden  helps  everybody  and  hurts 
none.  It  even  helps  the  farmer  by 
lifting  the  burden  of  public  welfare 
taxes.  Let  every  man  and  every 
family  cultivate  a  plot  of  land  this 
year,  first  for  their  own  benefit,  next 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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A  dv ertiaing  Agencies 


ICE  MEN  HIT  BACK  IN 
NEW  CAMPAIGN 

Ficktinc  InTasion  of  Meckanical 
Rafrigaraton  With  Plan  to 
Kaap  Icaboxaa  Full  for 
Fiza4  Montbljr  Fae 

Disturbed  by  the  successful  market¬ 
ing  of  mechimical  refrigerators,  ice 
manufacturers  in  a  number  of  cities  are 
fighting  back  with  an  advertising  cam- 


k  SUITLING  NEW  HAN  OF  REFRIGERATION 


PLEN-T-ICE  less  than  a  meal/ 
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Newspaper  copy  s^ich  is  selling  new 
refrigeration  plan  in  Sonth. 

paign  evolved  by  Eastman,  Scott  &  Co., 
Atlanta  agency,  basing  the  sales  appeal 
on  a  new  plan  of  selling  ice  by  the 
month  instead  of  by  the  pound. 

First  used  in  large  space  in  the 
newspapers  of  Atlanta  and  other  South¬ 
eastern  cities,  the  campaign  has  been 
adopted  in  other  places,  and  according 
to  Bruce  Moran,  vice-president  of  the 
agency,  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  as  far  away  as  New  England  and 
the  Great  Lakes  regioa 

The  plan  calls  for  inspection  of  re¬ 
frigerators  to  make  sure  they  are  in 
go^  condition.  If  approved,  the  Imx 
is  marked  with  a  blue  seal  certifying 
that  it  is  an  “Approved  Refresherator.” 
If  it  is  not  approved,  the  customer  is 
urged  to  buy  a  new  one,  and  an  easy 
payment  plan  presented. 

Customers  with  approved  iceboxes 
may  then  pay  a  flat  monthly  sum,  in 
return  for  which  the  ice  company 
agrees  to  keep  the  ice  chamber  filled 
each  day  regardless  of  how  much  is 
used.  This  service  is  described  as  doing 
away  with  vexatious  questions  of  get¬ 
ting  full  weight,  waiting  for  the  ice 
man,  and  keeping  change  on  hand  for 
payment. 

Aside  from  these  points,  however, 
the  campaign  makes  a  direct,  although 
discreetly  worded,  argument  that  ice  in 
cakes  gives  better  refrigeration  than 
mechanical  systems. 

“The  ice  industry  has  at  last  begun 
to  hit  back,  after  many  years  of  ‘taking 
it’  from  the  mechanical  interests,"  said 
Mr.  Moran. 

“A  mechanical  refrigerator  is  of 
necessity  a  dry-cold  refrigerator,  due 
to  its  operating  principles  which  cause 
the  precipitation  of  moisture  on  the 
coils  in  the  form  of  frewt. 

“Every  particle  of  this  frost  is  mois¬ 
ture  drawn,  first  from  the  air,  and  then 
from  dte  food,  which  gives  off  moisture 
constantly  when  placed  in  dry  air,  in  an 
effort  to  establish  what  the  refrigera¬ 
tion  engineers  speak  of  as  ‘hygroscopic 
equilibrium.' 

“Our  copy  has  taken  this  feature, 
plus  others,  and  stressed  them  under 
the  general  head  of  Refreshed  Circula¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  home 
only  an  ice  refrigerator  can  supply  this 
essential  quality. 


“The  second  most  important  feature 
of  Refreshed  Circulation,  and  a  feature 
that  only  a  modem,  properly  baffled 
refrigerator  can  supply,  is  the  rapid 
circulation  of  air,  which  forces  the 
refreshing  cold  from  the  ice  to  all 
comers  of  the  food  chamber,  and  as¬ 
sures  freedom  from  food  odors  as  well 
as  proper  refrigeration. 

“A  third  factor  is  'Constant  cold 
below  50  degrees.’  The  mechanical 
people  have  put  considerable  pressure 
on  this  temperature  level,  but  have 
ignored  the  important  fact  that  a  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerator,  cutting  on  and  off, 
supplies  a  fluctuating  temperature. 

“To  crystallize  all  this  in  the  public 
mind,  we  have  just  introduced  into  the 
copy  the  word  ‘Refresherator,’  on  which 
trademark  applications  have  been  filed, 
so  that  the  industry  can  control  its  use. 
To  win  the  Refresherator  seal  of 
approval,  a  refrigerator  must  pass  the 
tests  for  insulation,  refreshed  circula¬ 
tion,  humidity,  and  constant  cold. 

“The  convenience  of  the  contract  ice 
plan  has  made  a  strong  appeal,  and 
contracts  are  being  signed  rapidly  where 
this  copy  is  running.” 


Six-Point  Longue  Elect*  Best 

Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of 
M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  re-electrf  president  of 
the  Six-Point  League  of  New  York 
without  opposition  at  the  amiual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  held  June  6  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  Others  on 
the  slate  prepared  by  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  were  also  elected  as  follows: 
Vice-president,  Charles  E.  Miller; 
secretary,  Thomas  F.  Clark,  Jr.;  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  D.  Ward;  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  representative,  George  A.  Riley; 
directors,  Mr.  Riley,  Irwin  Simpson, 
J.  F.  Finley,  H.  G.  Halsted,  George 
Brett,  S.  P.  Mahoney,  Alvin  DeClerque, 
M.  D.  Bryant,  H.  W.  Moloney,  Harry 
Reynolds.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Leag;ue  will  resume  its  monthly  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  fall. 


Shell  Using  Ohio  Dnilie* 

Shell  Petroleum  Company  is  using 
18  Ohio  newspapers  in  a  campaign  fea¬ 
turing  cartoons  by  Herbert  Johnson, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  cartoonist.  The 
campaign  totals  approximately  136,000 
lines  of  copy  and  is  running  during 
May,  June  and  July.  The  copy  theme 
stresses  the  point  that  Shell  gasoline 
eliminates  all  of  the  engine  waste  prob¬ 
lems  of  motoring.  Copy  is  being  placed 
by  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

New  Place  for  H.  G.  Whitmore 

Tone  Brothers,  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
manufacturers  of  coffees,  teas,  spices 
and  flavoring  extracts,  have  appointed 
Howard  G.  Whitmore  as  sales  manager, 
to  take  effect  June  20.  Mr.  Whitmore 
has  been  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hall  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Two  Firms  Appoint  Frey 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
accounts  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
Inc.,  starting  with  its  fall  campaign,  and 
the  Elgin  American  Manufacturing 
Company,  introducing  a  line  of  enam¬ 
eled  accessories,  including  compacts,  lip¬ 
stick  holders,  cigarette  cases  and  light¬ 
ers. 


Shredded  Wheat  to  BBDO 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  advertising  of  Shredded 
Wheat  has  been  placed  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 
effective  July  1st. 

New  Zealand  Agent  in  U.  S. 

J.  M.  A.  Ilott,  head  of  J.  Ilott,  Ltd., 
oldest  and  largest  advertising  agency  in 
New  Zealand,  was  a  g^uest  of  Rotarians 
of  New  York  at  luncheon  June  9. 

United  Agency  Appointed 

The  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York,  has  appointed  the  United  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  to  handle 
“Mirelle,’’  a  hygienic  body  powder. 


S.  F.  “SPECIALS"  ELECT 


Austin  B.  Fenger  I*  New  President 
of  Coast  Association 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

San  Franctsco,  June  6— Officers  for 
the  1932-33  term  were  unanimously 
elected  Saturday  by  the  San  Francisco 
Publishers  Representatives  Association 
as  follows : 

Austin  B.  Fenger,  vice-president  Fen- 
ger-Hall  Company,  chairman;  Paul 
Thompson,  advertising  manager  Sunset 
Magazine,  first  vice-chairman;  J.  C. 
Allison,  vice-president  Stypes-Allison, 
second  vice-president;  Lloyd  Hamilton, 
R.  J.  Birch  Company,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  representatives  heard  P.  H. 
Beuter,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  and 
R.  M.  Woodbury,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  descrit^  the  growth,  packing 
development,  and  sales  of  pineapples. 
The  discussion  was  illustrated  with  col¬ 
ored  slides. 

No  further  meetings  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  held  during  the 
summer. 


For  Sign*  on  Trnffic  Signals 

Traffic  signs  bearing  advertising  on 
the  reverse  side  have  been  offered  to 
the  City  Commission  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
by  a  company  which  maintains  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  at  Shawnee,  Okla.  The 
proposal  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  Police  Commissioner  A.  P. 
Bowles  is  chairman.  Opponents  of  the 
move  declared  the  use  of  such  signs 
would  add  to  traffic  hazards  by  distract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  motorists,  and  would 
also  be  prejudicial  to  the  movement  to 
remove  billboards  from  highways. 
C.  E.  Whitman  of  Tulsa  is  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

W.  O.  Riorduu  Head*  Stem  Store 

William  O.  Riordan  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  will  take  office  as 
president  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York, 
on  June  14.  He  fills  a  vacancy  which 
has  existed  since  February.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Riordan  will  be  Thomas  W. 
MacLeod,  formerly  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
William  Burkhardt,  formerly  general 
merchandise  manager  of  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.. 

Van  Tine  Agency  Appointed 

The  American  Housewares  Exhibit, 
a  wholesale  buying  market  for  house- 
wares,  electric  and  gas  appliances, 
home  and  garden  equipment  and  sup- 
lies,  and  labor  saving  devices,  to  be 
eld  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  July  24  to  30,  has  appointed 
Russell  H.  Van  Tine,  Philadelphia 
agency,  to  direct  its  advertising.  Busi¬ 
ness  papers,  newspapers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used. 


J.  E.  Cresmer  Transferred 

J.  E.  Cresmer,  brother  of  W.  T. 
Cresmer,  president  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  and  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  that  firm,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office. 
R.  A.  Claypool,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Cresmer. 

School  Account  To  Bedford 

The  Bedford  Agency,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  St.  John’s  College, 
Brooklyn.  This  includes  the  following 
divisions:  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences, 
School  of  Law,  School  of  Accounting, 
Commerce  &  Finance,  and  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

E.  H.  Gardner  Joins  N.  Y.  Agency 

E.  H.  Gardner,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  in  Chicago, 
has  joined  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York 
agency. 

Morrison  on  Outdoor  Board 

J.  E.  Morrison,  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  of  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Companv,  was  recently  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tne  board. 


MRS.  PETERS  RE-ELECTED 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  has  re-elected  Mrs.  Pauline  B. 
Peters  as  president.  Miss  Nan  M.  Col- 
jins  of  Roland  C.  E.  Ullman,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  was  also  re-elected.  Other  officers 
elected  are:  Miss  Clare  V.  Frey 
Stewart-Jordan  Company,  treasurer’ 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Hogeland,  Country  Get- 
tleman,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss 
Elsie  Weaver,  Thomas  A.  Royal  Co 
recording  secretary.  The  directors 
chosen  were  Miss  Edith  Ellsworth, 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham;  Miss 
Ethel  Jefferson,  Birnbaum-Jackson  Co.; 
Miss  Margaret  Lukes,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mason.  In. 
stallation  of  officers  and  directors  will 
take  place  July  1. 

Elliott  Opens  Detroit  Branch 

George  J.  Kadel,  president  of  Elliott 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  a  new  branch 
office  at  729  Seward  Street,  Detroit, 
and  the  employing  of  A.  M.  Bennet  as 
divisional  manager.  The  Elliott  organ¬ 
ization  is  engaged  in  supplying  services 
for  promotion  of  accident  prevention, 
waste  elimination  and  foremanship  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  industrial  field.  It  is 
also  a  producer  and  distributor  of  news 
picture  advertising  display  services  for 
banks  and  retail  establishments. 


Dorothy  Crowne  Is  League  Head  | 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  newly  I 
elected  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  I 
of  Advertising  Women  of  New  York,  I 
Inc.,  the  following  officers  were  elected;  ’ 
President,  Dorothy  Crowne,  the  John 
Budd  Company ;  vice-president.  Sue 
Flanagan;  treasurer,  Laura  Rosenstein, 
the  Althol  Press;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Florence  Wall,  technical  consul¬ 
tant  ;  recording  secretary,  Anne  Hilpert, 
Pedlar  &  Ryan. 

Steele  Joins  Standard  Oil 

A.  N.  Steele,  formerly  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising  of 
the  Trane  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  i 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of  3 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  with  I 
offices  in  Chicago.  Norris  H.  Reed  will  I 
be  his  assistant.  I 


Crinkle  Cups  Appoint*  I 

Oldmill  Paper  Products  Corporation.  ; 
Long  Island  City,  manufacturer  of 
Crinkle  cups  and  taking  dishes,  has  ap-  | 
pointed  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York  | 
agency,  to  direct  its  advertising  account.  ' 
Magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used 
in  a  national  campaign.  ; 

Bott  Agency  Moves 

Offices  of  the  Leo  P.  Bott  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have 
been  moved  to  the  Donaghey  building, 
Seventh  and  Main  streets,  from  the 
Southern  building,  where  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  16  years  ago. 

Kelvinator  Seles  Up  in  May 

Refrigerator  shipments  of  Kelvinator 
Corporation  were  17  per  cent  greater 
in  unit  total  in  May  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago, 

H.  W.  Burritt,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales,  announced  this  week. 

Tower  Magazines  Appoint 

Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  to 
direct  its  advertising  account.  Maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  trade  papers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used. 

New  R.  C.  Comer  Account 

Circle  X,  Inc.,  new  Kansas  City  firm 
which  will  make  “Sa-So”  toothbrushes 
and  denture  cleaner,  has  appointed  the 
Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising  Company, 
Kansas  City,  to  handle  its  account. 

Purine  To  Broedeest 

Beginning  in  the  fall.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Corporation, 
Chicago,  will  conduct  a  radio  campaifn 
for  Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Lotus. 

Jerome  Agency  Organised 

The  Jerome  Advertising  Agency  wm 
recently  organized  with  offices  at  17* 
Newbury  street,  Boston.  Carleton  J- 
Enwright  is  the  head.  | 
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155  Newspapers 

have  bought 

Vulcan  Press  Blankets 

during  the  past  six  months 

The  three  outstanding  reasons  are: 

1.  LONG  LIFE  AND  ECONOMY 

2.  LONG  LIFE  AND  ECONOMY 

3.  LONG  LIFE  AND  ECONOMY 


I 

i 

I 


Of  course  there  are  other  reasons,  too.  Notably  these: 

1.  BETTER  PRESSWORK  AND  LESS  TROUBLE 

The  Vulcan  Blanket  is  absolutely  oil-proof.  That  means  FREEDOM 
FROM  OFFSET  AND  SLURRING. 

2.  BETTER  PRESSWORK  AND  LESS  TROUBLE 

The  Vulcan  Blanket  is  very  resilient.  It  is  run  with  LESS  PRESSURE 
than  is  ordinarily  employed.  It  improves  the  printing  of  HALFTONES. 
It  brings  up  HEAVY  SOLIDS.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  CLEAN 
PRINTING  of  small  type,  hairline  rules,  and  other  delicate  printing 
surfaces. 

3.  BETTER  PRESSWORK  AND  LESS  TROUBLE 

The  Vulcan  Blanket  RETAINS  ITS  RESILIENCE.  It  does  not  dry 
out.  This  feature  COMPLETELY  ELIMINATES  BOLSTERING 
AND  CRACKING. 


Write  for  Booklet: 
**Answering  Your  Questions 
About  Vulcan  Blankets** 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 

First  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Reports  of  a  sudden  demand  for 
automobile  tires  and  other  articles 
to  be  taxed  under  the  new  Federal 
revenue  law  indicate  an  opportunity  for 
a  new  kind  of  price  appeal  for  the  next 
few  days  until  the  new  taxes  take  effect. 

Price  advertising  for  the  last  two  years 
has  consisted  of  announcing  reduction 
after  reduction,  with  buyers  in  many 
cases  content  to  wait  in  the  expectation 
of  still  further  cuts.  At  last  comes  a 
chance  to  see  what  will  result  from  an 
influence  to  put  additional  costs  on  auto¬ 
mobiles,  toilet  preparations,  sporting 
goods,  radio  receiving  sets,  mechanical 
refrigerators,  furs,  jewelry,  etc.  Taxes 
on  afl  these  arc  scheduled  to  take  effect 
June  21.  They  are  collected  from  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer, 
but  presumably  will  be  passed  along  in 
large  part.  *  *  « 

INCIDENTALLY,  plenty  of  business 
men  would  like  to  see  their  customers 
start  a  check-writing  rush  before  the 
2-cent  tax  on  checks  takes  effect,  also 
June  21.  *  *  * 

Federal  Trade  Commission’s  re¬ 
strictions  on  testimonial  advertis¬ 
ing  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  handed 
down  June  6.  The  decision  reversed 
an  order  by  the  commission  last  Decem¬ 
ber  r^uiring  the  Northam  Warren  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  manufacturer  of 
Cutex  and  other  toilet  preparations,  to 
“cease  and  desist’’  from  using  paid 
testimonials  without  publishing  the  fact 
that  they  were  paid  for. 

The  court’s  decision,  commenting 
that  “it  is  doubtful  if  the  public  is 
gullible  enough  to  believe  that  such 
testimonials  are  given  without  com¬ 
pensation,”  went  on  to  rule  that  pay- 
nwnt  in  itself  is  not  enough  to  justify 
any  presumption  of  deception  or  mis¬ 
representation. 

“The  use  of  testimonials  which  are 
truthfully  stated  under  the  signature  of 
the  giver  cannot  in  any  sense  be  re¬ 
gard^  as  unfair  competition  or  as  in¬ 
volving  a  tendency  to  restrain  compe¬ 
tition  unduly,”  the  appellate  court  ruled. 
“Because  a  prominent  person  ventures 
an  opinion  without  being  requested  to  do 
so  is  no  guaranty  either  of  veracity  or 
good  judgment.  If  the  testimonials  in¬ 
volved  here  represent  honest  beliefs  of 
the  endorsers,  there  is  no  misrepresen¬ 
tation  concerning  the  product  and  no 
unfair  competition  is  created.  We  have 
no  right  to  presume  that  endorsers  of 
commercial  products  falsify  their  state¬ 
ments  because  they  have  received  com¬ 
pensation.  There  are  no  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  the  Commission  was  without 
jurisdictioa” 

While  the  Northam  Warren  case  was 
the  first  formal  order  of  the  Trade 
Commission  in  such  a  matter,  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  enforced  its  rule  on  other 
advertisers  through  its  system  of  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  the  court’s  order  is  expected 
to  have  a  broad  effect  on  testimonial 
advertising. 

•  *  * 

LUDEN’S,  INC.,  manufacturer  of 
j  Luden’s  Cough  Drops,  will  use 
the  largest  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history  next  winter,  the 
company’s  annual  sales  convention  was 
told  June  7  by  Charles  H.  Eyles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

The  announcement  is  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sea¬ 
son  just  ended  was  marked  by  restricted 
newspaper  advertising  and  continued 
testing  of  radio  broadcasts.  Mr.  Eyles’ 
statement  added  that  the  newspaper 
since  to  be  used  in  the  coming  fall, 
winter,  and  spring,  would  be  more  than 
500  per  cent  greater  than  that  used  in 
the  twelve  months  just  ended,  but  gave 
no  indication  as  to  how  far  this  would 
exceed  the  marks  of  previous  years. 

Mr.  Eyles  pointed  out  that  for  the 
last  forty  years  there  has  never  been  a 
season  when  Luden’s  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  nation. 


“The  result  is  significant,”  he  said, 
“especially  when  you  consider  the  gen¬ 
eral  industrial  trend  during  the  last  few 
years.  Not  for  a  single  day  in  recent 
years — except  on  legal  holidays — 4ias 
the  Luden’s  plant,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  been  shut  down. 
Indeed,  the  current  fiscal  year  now  clos¬ 
ing —  despite  unfavorable  conditions 
everywhere — has  been  the  largest,  from 
the  standpoint  of  production,  in  Luden’s 
entire  history.  One  department  in  the 
plant  is  working  day  and  night,  to  keep 
up  with  consumer  demand  for  Luden’s 
products. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  value  to  any  business  of 
consistent  and  continuous  advertising  is 
shown  in  the  record  of  Luden’s  sales 
volume  compared  with  its  advertising 
appropriations.  Each  year,  regrularly, 
Luden’s  have  increased  their  advertising 
expenditures.  Each  year  their  sales 
volume  has  responded  regrularly,  re¬ 
gardless  of  business  conditions.” 

*  *  * 

*‘'\7'ES,  some  darned  fools  are  still 
I  buying  new  automobiles — ”  read 
newspaper  copy  used  recently  by  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  Motor  Car  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  negative  but  interesting 
advertisement  is  too  long  to  quote,  but 
a  few  paragraphs  indicate  the  idea: 

“Who  are  they? 

“Well,  they  are  people  who  are  un¬ 
shaken  in  spirit  by  the  past  two  years 
and  who  still  have  something  in  their 
pocketbook. 

“They  are  not  the  sort  of  people  who 
halt  business  conferences  and  bridge 
games  to  boast  of  their  financial 
losses.  .  .  . 

“Not  one  of  them  has  bought  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  or  gone  shopping  for  a  good 
second-hand  horse.  When  an  electric 
light  burns  out  at  home,  they  buy  an¬ 
other  one  instead  of  getting  an  oil 
lamp.  .  .  . 

“Selfish  and  unpatriotic,  they  are 
buying  cars  before  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  can  take  effect.  .  .  . 

“And  some  day  when  enough  of  them 
get  together,  they’ll  tow  America  out 
of  this  mess.” 


R.  E.  Ross  With  Financial  Agency 

Raleigh  E.  Ross,  for  six  years  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  and  recently  vice-president  of 
Mason-Warner  Co.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Bauder-Baker,  Chi¬ 
cago  financial  agency,  handling  the  co¬ 
operative  confidence  building  campaigns 
of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Bankers 
Associations. 


Harvey  Joins  Wales  Agency 

Edward  S.  Harvey,  until  recently 
an  account  executive  with  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Wales  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  in 
a  similar  capacity,  and  will  conduct  the 
agency’s  radio  department. 


AD  TIPS 


Blackett-Sample-Hnmmert,  lac.,  221 
No.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Placing 
account  for  the  Three  Minute  Cereals 
Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Cramer-Krasselt  Compaay,  733  North 
Van  Buren  Street,  Mliwaukee.  Will 
make  up  lists  during  July  for  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Fence  A  Post  Company,  Janesville. 
Wisconsin,  manufacturers  of  fences  and 
steel  posts. 

f'ritehfleld  A  Co.,  8  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Princess  Pat,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

Hurja,  Johnson,  A  Hnwen,  58  Kast 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Now 
placing  the  account  of  Franklin  Auto 
mdio  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Tousalln  Agency,  7  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Will  make 
up  lists  during  July  for  the  Hoffman 
Specialty  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
manufacturers  of  valves  and  heating 
specialties. 

Fred  M.  Kendall  Company,  3314  Book 
Building,  Detroit.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  the  month  of  August  for  the 
Central  Petroleum  Company,  Cleveland, 
manufacturer  of  oils  and  paints. 


Pkiladelpliia  Record  Makes  Good  on 
Wager  With  Store  Executive 

A  further  step  in  the  printing  of 
color  advertisements  on  regular  black 
and  white  presses  was  made  by  the 
Phil<ulelphia  Record  recently  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  page  advertisement  for 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  local  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Using  blends  of  black  and 
tan,  seven  different  tones  were  obtained 
for  a  stocking  advertisement.  The 
work  was  the  result  of  experimentation 
by  B.  L.  Brill,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  idea  was  tried  after  R.  C.  I,augh- 
lin,  local  advertising  manager  had  made 
a  wager  with  E.  S.  Severson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  department  store, 
that  the  Record  could  equal  a  color  job 
done  by  a  midwest  newspaper  in  four 
colors  on  its  regular  black  and  white 
presses.  Laughlin  turned  the  adver¬ 
tisement  over  to  Mr.  Brill,  who  asked 
for  48  hours  in  which  to  experiment. 
When  he  had  obtained  the  proper  tones 
proofs  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Severson, 
who  immediately  approved  an  insertion. 
After  publication,  Mr.  Severson  said 
the  advertisement  had  “created  as  wide¬ 
spread  interest  throughout  the  mer¬ 
chandising  field  as  it  doubtless  has  in 
the  newspaper  business.”  He  congratu¬ 
lated  Mr.  Brill  and  the  mechanical  staff. 

The  Record  has  done  other  color 
work  on  its  regulation  Hoe  presses  for 
Lit  Brothers,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Frank  and  Seder  and  the  Stanley-War- 
ner  Company.  It  has  also  used  color 
in  dressing  up  feature  stories. 

BOY  SCOUT  GROUP  MEETS 

Baltimore  and  Washington  news¬ 
papermen  addressed  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Boy  Scout  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  recently.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Louis  Azrael,  associate 
editor  and  columnist,  Baltimore  Post; 
James  H.  Davis,  assistant  business 
manager  Baltimore  News;  Raymond 
Clapper,  manager,  Washington  bureau. 
United  Press;  and  C.  Dorsey  Warfield, 
assistant  business  manager  Baltimore 
Sun.  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington 
correspondent  London  Times,  spoke  at 
the  banquet.  The  Baltimore  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  edition  for  the  meeting 
and  the  Sunpapers  gave  out  copies  of 
their  booklet  “The  Making  of  a  News¬ 
paper.” 

PROMOTED  STRAW  HAT  SALES 

The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News 
Star  recently  used  a  novel  promotion- 
stunt  in  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
straw  hat  season.  The  daily  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  ice  comiMny 
and  several  merchants  obtained  eight 
300-pound  cakes  of  ice,  each  of  which 
had  a  straw  hat  frozen  in  it.  These 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  stores  par¬ 
ticipating,  several  of  which  conducted 
contests  in  which  they  gave  prizes  to 
the  persons  guessing  the  nearest  to  the 
period  of  time  it  would  take  for  the  ice 
to  melt.  Back  of  each  block  of  ice  was 
a  tanner  announcing  the  start  of  the 
season.  Clayton  Finch  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  daily. 

NEW  FROST  ACCOUNTS 

New  accounts  now  handled  by  the 
Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  in¬ 
clude:  Hoben  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  range  oil  burners; 
Relief  Printing  Co.,  Boston;  Appliance 
Engineering  Co.,  Boston,  oil  burner 
and  electric  refrigerator ;  Market  Forge 
Company.  Everett,  Mass.,  market  fix¬ 
tures  ;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Inc.,  Box- 
ford,  Mass.,  nurseries ;  Razet  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Lynn,  Mass., 
women’s  razors  and  blades  —  trade 
name  “Razet.” 


FREE  ROSES  DREW  BUYERS 

Merchants  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  with 
the  Richmond  Pcdladiutn-Item  cooper¬ 
ating,  boosted  business  recently  when 
they  gave  away  roses  to  customers  with 
every  purchase  of  50  cents.  A  limit  of 
six  roses  to  each  customer  at  one  store 
was  put  into  effect  The  day  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  "Rose  Day." 


RECORD  SALES  FOR 
ELECTRICAL  CHAIN 

Sager  Company  of  New  EnglaaJ 

Raised  Advertising  S0%,  Vol¬ 
ume  20%  for  Year 
1931 

With  the  opening  of  their  tenth 
store,  the  Sager  Electrical  Supply  Com- 
pany  chain,  one  of  the  largest  ini- 
pendent  electrical  jobbers  in  New  Eng-  ? 
land,  brought  to  light  an  interesting 
fact. 

“We  attribute  our  rapid  growth 
during  1931  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
increased  our  1931  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  over  50  per  cent  beyond  that 
of  1930,”  stated  Joseph  Sager,  head  of  ► 
the  company. 

The  organization  has  stores  and 
warehouses  in  Boston,  Lynn,  Brockton, 
Worcester,  Cambridge,  Quincy  and 
Salem.  Mr.  Sager  himself  is  only  42 
years  of  age  and  has  been  in  business 
for  25  years.  The  company  he  now 
heads  was  established  in  1887  and  was 
given  its  present  name  in  1920. 

“Our  volume  of  business  for  1931 
was  20  per  cent  ahead  of  our  volume  of 
business  in  1930,”  he  pointed  out.  “We 
showed  gains  in  sales  for  every  month 
of  the  year  except  January  and  No¬ 
vember.  December,  the  last  month  of 
the  year,  gave  us  the  best  month  in  the 
history  of  our  business.  During  this 
period  we  have  maintained  our  sales 
force  intact,  without  salary  cuts  and 
have  even  hired  additional  salesmen  * 
One  of  our  most  popular  maxims,  and 
one  which  we  constantly  adhere  to  is  to 
be  ‘consistent  in  advertising’  and  I 
make  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  factors  in 
our  success.” 


TENNESSEE  PRESS  TO  MEET 

J.  G.  Stahiman  to  Be  Dinner  Host  at 
60th  Annual  Convention 

Tennessee  Secretary  of  State  E.  N. 
Hasten  will  speak  on  “The  Newspaper 
as  an  Arm  of  the  Government”  at  the 
60th  convention  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  in  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  17-18. 
State  Representative  A.  A.  Maysilles  ’ 
and  C.  W.  Bailey,  president  of  the  ■. 
Tennessee  Tax  Reform  League,  are  t 
also  on  the  program.  5 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president  of  the  • 
Xashtnlle  Banner  and  a  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  will  be  host  to  the 
delegates  at  a  dinner  and  W.  A.  Bur¬ 
nett,  head  of  the  Nashville  Union  Stock 
Yards,  will  entertain  at  a  luncheon. 

In  the  regular  sessions  W.  W.  Pol- 
l<x;k,  Lewis  County  Herald,  will  lead  a 
discussion  of  local  advertising,  and  Joe 
L.  Holbrook,  Dresden  Enterprise,  will 
talk  on  circulation.  Other  speakers  will 
be  Fred  Wankan,  Athens  Post- 
Athenian;  Virgil  L.  Adams,  Lenoir 
City  News;  J.  W.  Crawford.  Law- 
renceburg  Democrat;  Dixon  Merritt, 
Lebanon  Democrat;  and  Walter  Frank¬ 
lin,  Cleveland  Herald.  Election  of  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  held  at  the  final  session 
The  present  officials  are:_  Hugh  Doak, 
Manchester  Times,  president;  Alisw 
Simonton,  Covington  Leader;  Fred 
Wankan,  and  James  G.  Stahlman,  vice- 
presidents;  James  W.  Crawford,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  and  Hampton  Maxey,  field 
manager. 


Forstmann  Woolen*  to  K.  Jk  £• 

The  account  of  Julius  Forstmann  Cor¬ 
poration,  makers  of  Forstmann  Woolens, 
has  been  placed  with  Kenyon  &  EA- 
hardt,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  effective 
at  once. 


Taxi  Account  Placed 

Checker  Taxi  Company  of  Boston 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Dorrance,  Kenyon  &  Co.  Newspapers 
and  radio  are  being  used. 

Yambert  Join*  Kay  Agency 

Ralph  F.  Yambert  has  joined  the  Kay 
Directed  Advertising  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  as  vice-president,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sidney  L.  Kay,  president 
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Only  performance 
That  Counts 


That  Is  The  Verdict  Of  AU 


Mechanical  Superintendents 


That’s  the  statement  met  on  every  side  in  this  day  of  advanced 
knowledge  in  the  mechanical  production  of  a  newspaper. 


Sold  and 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  a  report  from  one  of  the  hest 
mechanical  superintendents  who  was  called  upon  hy  one  of 
the  experts  from  the  factory.  His  answer  to  questions  as  to 
how  the  NEW  SOFT  RESILIENT 


Retained 


Solely  on 


Manhattan  Rubber 
Printing  Rollers 


were  doing  the  joh— Said  Perfectly — 


Their 


Performanee 


I  consider  the  great  achievement  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Company  in  compounding  a  roller  with  such  softness  and 
resiliency  which  stands  up  under  all  and  any  conditions — 
its  great  relief  of  pressure  on  the  bearings — its  perfect  pick¬ 
up  and  distribution  of  the  ink — its  perfect  halftone  printing 
— its  clear,  sharp  impressions— compel  us  to  believe  that 
you  have  at  last  a  perfect  roller. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MEG.  DIVISION 


OF  RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN,  INC. 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


DIBTRI.BOTORB 

SAM*L  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFC.  CO. 


Chicaco.  Ol. 
Cl^claad,  Ohio 
Doo  Molnaa,  lowo 
EobuBOoae,  Mleh. 
NaohTUlo.  Tens. 


Atlaata,  Oo. 
Detroit,  Mleh. 
Beneoe  Ctty.  Mo. 
Plttoborgli.  Fa. 
Dallao,  Tax. 


IndlanapoUi,  Ind. 
Mlnneapollo,  Mian. 
Bt.  Unila.  Me. 
BprtaiclleU,  Ohio 
CladjiBatl,  Ohio 


GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 

211-SU-91S  No.  Oaaao  St.. 
PhllaMphla.  Fa. 


FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN 


SM  Oak  Street,  Baffalo.  N.  T. 
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facturcrs  to  increase  the  ink  consist¬ 
ency. 

Mr.  WehmhoflF's  report  ended  with  a 
technical  record  of  experiments  made 
on  newsprint,  covering  the  following 
phases:  factors  influencing  printing 
qualities;  measurement  of  the  surface; 
relation  between  smoothness  of  surface, 
rate  of  oil  absorption,  and  porosity ;  and 
rate  of  deterioration.  The  results  of 
the  study  on  deterioration  he  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows; 

"1.  Papers  having  a  high  ground- 
wood  content  retain  their  strength  over 
a  period  of  one  year  fully  as  well  as 
those  containing  lower  percentages  of 
ground  wood. 

“2.  With  the  exception  of  the  sample 
containing  609c  bleached  sulphite,  the 
tensile  strength  of  all  samples  showed 
an  increase  at  the  end  of  six  months 
after  manufacture.  In  no  case  does  the 
tensile  strength  show  an  appreciable 
decrease  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  storage 
although  in  some  cases  a  decrease  W'as 
noted  during  the  second  six  months' 
storage.” 

The  bursting  strength  tests  showed : 

“1.  A  greater  increase  was  noted  in 
bursting  strength  after  storage  of  those 
papers  having  a  high  ground-wood  con¬ 
tent  than  of  those  containing  lower  per¬ 
centages  of  ground  wood. 

“2.  Only  one  sample  had  a  lower 
bursting  strength  a  year  after  manu¬ 
facture  than  when  made.  This  paper 
contained  60%  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
and  40%  ground  wood. 

“3.  At  the  time  of  manufacture  the 
bursting  strength  varied  directly  with 
the  percentages  of  both  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite.  At  the  end  of  a 
year’s  storage  the  bursting  strength  still 
varied  directly  with  the  percentage  of 
unbleached  sulphite,  but  the  strength 
was  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
papers  containing  bleached  sulphite. 
The  cause  of  this  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.” 

The  results  of  the  oil-absorption  tests 
showed  that  the  resistance  to  oil  ab¬ 
sorption  in  each  case  is  greater  at  the 
end  of  a  year’s  storage  than  when  the 
paper  was  first  made.  Those  papers 
having  a  high  ground-wood  content 
show  a  greater  increase  in  resistance  to 
oil  after  storage  than  do  those  con¬ 
taining  less  ground  wood.  In  all  cases, 
the  increase  was  very  slight  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months,  practically  all 
of  it  occurring  during  the  second  six 
months. 

The  tests  were  all  made  on  paper 
specially  manufactured,  although  the 
pulp  was  obtained  from  a  newsprint 
mill.  "It  would  be  desirable,”  Mr. 
Wehmhoff  said,  “to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  samples  of  commercial  news¬ 
print  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possible 
effect  of  the  method  of  manufacture.” 

Mr.  WehmhofFs  report  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  on  the  advisability 
of  standardized  newsprint  sjiecifications. 
W.  J.  Phillips.  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  said  if  the  correct 
specifications  were  known  the  newspaper 
would  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  newsprint  manufacturer. 
Others  said  that  the  idea  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  as  the  demands  of  the  various 
papers  differed  widely,  and  L.  B. 
Palnwr,  A.N.P.A.  general  manager, 
said  that  several  years  ago  the  subject 
came  up  before  the  association  and  was 
abandoned  after  considerable  study. 

All  sessions  were  held  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Gibson.  In  the 
afternoons  the  mechanical  men  visited 
the  plant  of  the  McCall  Company  at 
Dayton,  the  G.  H.  Mead  paper  mill  at 
Chillicothe,  and  the  Rapid  Electrotype 
Company,  International  Printing  Ink 
Company,  Cincinnati,  and  the  local 
newspaper  plants. 

The  telet:^setter  was  in  nearly  con¬ 
stant  (^ration  in  the  ballroom  corridor. 
The  Bekk  paper  surface  tester  and  the 
Baumrucker  paper  opacity  tester  were 
also  on  view. 

At  the  Tuesday  night  session  Mr. 
Speyer  outlined  the  steps  an  agency 


Left  to  right:  Donald  H.  Boyre,  A.N.P.A.,  Washington;  B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  tech¬ 
nical  director.  Government  Printing  Office,  and  W.  E.  Wines,  manager,  A.N.P.A. 
mechanical  department.  Mr.  Boyre  and  Mr.  Wehmhoff,  with  D.  P.  Clark, 
chemist,  collaborated  on  the  study  of  news  ink  and  newsprint. 


takes  in  planning  and  executing  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  and  spoke  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  of  the  efficacy  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  advertising.  In  telling  of 
the  check  made  by  agencies  on  the 
printing  and  position  of  advertisements 
Mr.  Speyer  said: 

"Another  check  is  made  covering  the 
linage  of  each  advertisement  as  printed. 
The  advertisement  is  measured  as  shown 
on  the  tear  sheet.  Payment  is  usually 
made  from  tariff  or  cut-off  rule  to 
tariff  rule.  It  is  not  advisable  for  a 
publisher  to  cut  apart  an  advertisement 
and  respace  it  in  order  to  take  care  of 
his  shrinkage,  because  by  so  doing  the 
publisher  destroys  the  fine  balance  and 
spacing  painstakingly  adjusted  by  the 
art  directors. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  publisher  is  to  insert  the 
national  advertising  as  received  in  plate 
form,  then  add  the  cut-off  rule  top  and 
bottom  without  adding  any  white  space 
except  as  called  for  in  the  copy  and 
copy  instructions,  then  bill  as  per  depth 
actually  printed.  This  procedure  will 
eliminate  most  of  the  complaints  on 
billing  or  requests  for  credits  so  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  past  between  the  agency, 
advertiser  and  publisher.” 

These  remarks  brought  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  from  H.  D.  Ashby,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  who  stated  that  agencies 
should  not  specify  the  exact  number  of- 
lines.  Mr.  Speyer  answered  that  the 
advertising  campaign  was  planned  that 
way  and  that  the  national  advertiser 
was  not  concerned  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  shrinkage  problem. 

L.  C.  Michaels,  also  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  said  his  paper’s  plan  was  to 
follow  agency  orders  exactly. 

“If  the  agency  specifies  three  by  ten 
we  make  them  three  by  ten,”  he  said. 
“If  they  order  three  by  plate  we  make 
them  that  way.”  Frederick  H.  Keefe, 
publisher  of  the  Nrwburgh-Beacon 
(N.  Y.)  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  for  better  printing  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  said  the  committee  was  work¬ 
ing  to  effect  an  arrangement  whereby 
agencies  would  not  ask  the  impossible 
of  newspapers  which  he  expected  might 
ease  the  situation.  Mr.  Keefe  an¬ 
nounced  that  Joseph  M.  Farrell,  of  the 
Blackman  Company,  had  resig^icd  as 
chairman  of  the  production  managers’ 
committee  of  the  A.A.A.A.,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  joint  committee,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  Dwight  L.  Monaco, 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
New  York  and  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Monaco 
was  present  and  urged  that  newspapers 
cooperate  with  the  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  printing  their  copy  the  way 
they  want  it. 

In  a  short  discussion  on  color  print¬ 
ing  of  advertisinp;  J[ohn  W.  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  said  it  was  his  belief  the 


practice  was  growing.  The  Tribune 
this  year,  he  said,  had  printed  35  two 
and  three  color  run-of-paper  advertise¬ 
ments,  about  seven  full  pages  in  the 
comic  section,  and  is  printing  one  to 
three  four-color  rotogravure  advertise¬ 
ments  every  Sunday.  . 

“Our  facilities  for  color  printing,” 
he  said,  “gives  us  some  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  that  we  might  not  otherwise 
get.” 

Mr.  Park  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Wednesday  morning  session,  which  was 
started  with  remarks  by  R.  J.  Barrett, 
of  the  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  on 
composing  room  management  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  need  for  workable  statistics 
in  the  composing  room  was  stressed  by 
Mr.  Barrett.  With  demands  made  on 
composition  from  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  departments,  the 
composing  room  foreman  needs  accu¬ 
rate  figures  when,  in  times  like  these, 
he  is  expected  to  cut  costs  commensurate 
with  the  other  departments,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  said.  He  pointed  out  that  linage 
decrease  had  increased  page  costs,  and 
presented  data  to  show  that  compara¬ 
tive  page  costs  are  not  a  reliable  yard¬ 
stick  in  computation.  The  costs  of 
making  advertisement  corrections  and 
alterations  were  also  stressed. 

“Another  source  of  non-productive 
time,”  he  said,  “can  be  caused  by  a 
difficult  style.  A  style  is  too  difficult 
when  the  majority  of  your  news  oper¬ 
ators  are  constantly  resetting  composi¬ 
tion  and  cannot  understand  the  style. 
The  style  book  is  made  up  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  can  be  changed.” 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  had  found  a  tab¬ 
loid  paper  in  one  city  the  style  of  which 
caus^  10.52  per  cent  non-productive 
time,  while  another  large,  well-edited 
paper  “that  had  more  reason  to  have 
a  style”  with  only  5.38  per  cent  un¬ 
productive  time  for  style  errors. 

Other  causes  of  non-productive  time 
cited  by  Mr.  Barrett  were  corrections 
in  news  composition,  change  in  hours  of 
editions,  irregular  flow  of  copy  from 
the  news  and  advertising  departments, 
and  overset  of  news  columns. 

“I  believe  statistics  covering  the 
force,  equipment,  editions,  news  space 
and  linage,  with  a  breakdown  of  com¬ 
posing  room  force  as  to  number  in  each 
department,  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
page  cost  comparisons,”  he  said.  “Page 
costs  only  show  the  result  of  depart¬ 
ments  being  out  of  line,  and  do  not 
give  you  any  idea  of  where  to  start  if 
you  wish  to  adjust  them.*] 

Featuring  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  the  unique  plan  of  the  Nash- 
.ville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  as  outlined  by 
G.  W.  Holloway,  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room,  whereby  a  composing 
room  auditor  was  employed  to  keep  a 
day-by-<lay  account  of  operations. 

“The  plan  has  ijroven  very  profitable,” 
Mr.  Holloway  said,  “and  we  know  now 


the  cost  of  every  item.  We  found  out 
where  the  leaks  were,  and  have  raat^ 
rially  reduced  our  page  costs.” 

Mr.  Holloway  said  that  by  use  of 
the  auditor’s  figures  it  was  discovered 
in  one  instance  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  five-column  grocery  advertisement 
once  a  week  was  $50,  mainly  because 
of  changes  made  in  the  copy.  That 
advertisement  now  costs  $18  to  produce 
and  the  advertiser  pays  for  author's 
corrections. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  whether 
or  not  advertisers  should  be  charged  for 
making  changes  in  their  advertisements. 
Nine  newspapers  represented  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  revealed  that  that  was  their  prac¬ 
tice  while  36  said  that  they  made  no 
charges. 

J.  P.  Keating.  Milwaukee  Journal. 
said  his  paper  had  started  charging  for 
corrections  when  it  had  found  flat 
changing  advertising  matter  was  cost¬ 
ing  the  paper  between  $25,000  and  $3^- 
000  a  year. 

The  consensus  was  that  by  charging 
for  alterations  the  amount  of  altering 
done  was  effectively  diminished. 


DAILIES  ISSUE  JOINT 
STUDY  OF  N.  Y.  AREA 

Nine  Newspepert  Cooperated  in  New 
Compilation  of  Market  Statii- 
tic* — Issued  on  Standard 
A.N.P.A.  Form 

A  joint  market  study  of  New  York 
City  and  its  trading  territory,  “prepared 
cooperatively  by  nine  New  York  news¬ 
papers  to  summarize  the  outstanding 
facts  about  the  New  York  market  for 
sales  and  advertising  executives,”  was 
issued  this  week  on  the  standard  market 
data  form  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.A.N.P.A.  The  plan  of  making  a  co¬ 
operative  study  is  expected  to  eliminate 
a  deal  of  duplicated  effort,  as  well 
as  ending  conflicts  in  details  of  ind^  ; 
pendent  market  studies.  i 

The  newspapers  taking  part  were  b 
the  American,  Herald  Tribune,  Mirror,  J 
News,  Times,  Graphic,  Post,  Sun  and  | 
World  Telegram.  The  New  York  | 
Newspapers  Promotion  and  Research  | 
Group,  headed  by  L.  E.  McGivena  of  | 
the  News,  supervised  preparation  of  the  4 
folder. 

The  territory  covered  takes  in  New  4 
York  City  and  the  21  counties  wholh  I 
or  partly  within  a  50-miIe  radius  of  the 
City  Hall.  Sales  figures  are  compiled 
from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Distributkm. 
The  total  retail  sales  for  the  New 
York  market  are  put  at  $6,827,780,000,  ; 
making  per  capita  sales  of  $575.23.  In 
addition,  it  is  stated,  one-fourth  of  the  | 
wholesale  trade  of  the  country  is  trans-  ^ 
acted  in  the  New  York  market,  and  22 
per  cent  in  New  York  City  alone  b 
Wholesale  trade  is  put  at  a  total  of  i 
$15,596,537,000  a  year.  | 

Separate  retail  sales  figures  are  given 
for  all  counties  and  cities,  divided  into  v 
food  group,  general  merchandise,  auto- 
motive,  apparel  group,  furniture,  and  U 
other  retail.  I 

Another  table  lists  populations,  inrome  | 
tax  returns,  bank  deposits,  private  j; 
telephones,  domestic  electric  customers,  ; 
and  passenger  car  registrations.  | 

A  large  map  is  included.  i 


BIG  CROWD  AT  BOSTON  SALE 


24  Colnmna  of  Adwertiainf  Bring  r; 

Cash  Retnms  to  Paine  Co.  | 

The  “Two- Day  May  Sale”  of  the  ^ 
Paine  Furniture  Company,  Arlington  j 
Street  and  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston.  | 
resulted  in  “the  greatest  crowd  in  oar  f. 
history,”  according  to  William  L  ^ 
Shearer,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company.  | 
The  store  had  used  24  full  columns  of  | 
advertising  in  a  single  issue  of  a  Boston  | 
newspaper  in  its  effort  to  promote  the  I 
sale.  „  I 

“One  of  the  most  significant  I 

Mr.  Shearer  added,  “was  that  the  b»  ‘ 
of  the  purchases  were  for  cash.  We 
also  opened  many  new  charge  accout^ 
Naturally,  the  seasonable  merchandil* 
brought  ffie  greatest  response,  and  ■ 
many  instances  the  advertised  itoss 
were  entirely  sold  out.” 


I 


/ 

f 


For  three  months  the  Charles  City,  la.,  Daily  Press 
tried  out  another  group  of  comics  in  place  of  those 
received  from  NEA.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  editor  took  a  vote  among  his  readers.  Although 
they  hadn’t  seen  an  NEA  comic  in  these  90  days/ 
the  readers  voted  by  a  ratio  of  52  to  I  for  the 
return  of  their  old  favorites! 

And  in  Cincinnati  .  .  . 


MORE  FIRST  CHOICE  VOTES 
FOR  ONE  NEA  COMIC  THAN 
FOR  II  OTHERS  COMBINED! 


The  Cincinnati  Post  prints  twelve  comics,  eight  of 
which  are  NEA  products.  A  recent  reader  poll 
gave  "Out  Our  Way",  by  J.  R.  Williams,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  the  first  choice  votes.  The 
first  six  places  in  the  final  scoring  went  to  NEA 
comics — "Out  Our  Way”,  "Boots  and  Her  Buddies", 
"Our  Boarding  House”,  "Wash  Tubbs",  "Freckles 
and  His  Friends"  and  "Salesman  Sam". 


To  HAVE  and  to  HOLD  CIRCULATION,  Get  NEA! 

NEA  Service,  Inc 
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W.  B.  BRYANT,  FORMER 
A.N.P.A.  LEADER,  DIES 

W«ll*ICao%ni  New  Jersey  Publisher 
eud  Former  A.N.P.A.  Director 
Succumbs  to  Stroke  at  Ridie- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Home 


William  B.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the 
Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Times-Rex/iew,  weekly, 
and  a  former  director  of  the  American 


William  B.  Bryant 


Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ridgewood, 
X.  J.,  June  4,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Bryant,  the  .son  of  the  late 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times,  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1876  and  became  well  known  in 
the  American  newspaper  field.  He  was 
educated  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  and  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  left  Columbia  two  years 
before  he  was  to  have  been  graduated 
and  went  to  work  on  his  father’s  news¬ 
paper.  After  gaining  experience  in 
many  branches  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Bryant  joined  the  .Vcw  York  Tributte 
in  1901  and  soon  became  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  circulation  director. 

In  1911  Mr.  Bryant  went  to  the 
Paterson  (\.  J.)  Press-Chronicle  as 
general  manager.  A  few  years  later  he 
brought  about  a  merger  between  the 
Press  and  the  Paterson  Guardian  which 
resulted  in  formation  of  the  Paterson 
Press-Guardian  under  the  ownership  of 
the  Guardian  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company.  He  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  this 
company  and  served  also  as  a  director 
until  July  1,  1929.  At  that  time  he  ob¬ 
tained  stock  control  and  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  Ridder  Brothers. 

After  a  six  months’  rest  Mr.  Bryant 
bought  control  of  the  Teaneck  Times- 
Record.  He  sold  this  paper  to  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  organized  by  himself,  his 
oldest  son  William  C.  Bryant,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  publishers  of  Bergen  County 
weeklies.  This  group  form^  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  Mr. 
Bryant  as  president. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  for  several  years  a 
director  of  the  A.N.P.A._  and  served 
for  some  time  as  the  chairman  of  the 
association’s  program  committee  for  the 
annual  conventions  in  New  York.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Passaic 
County  Publishers’  Association  at  one 
time,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
.Association,  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  chairman  of  the 
Paterson  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
president  of  the  Paterson  Rotary  Club. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War 
Mr.  Bryant  participated  in  several 
Puerta  Rican  battles  as  a  member  of 
Troop  C,*  First  New  York  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  In  1904  he  married  Gertrude 
L.  Thursby,  who,  with  their  two  sons, 
William  Cullen  and  James  Rodney,  and 
a  daughter,  Helen  C.  Bryant,  sur\ives. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  Ridgewood,  on  Tues¬ 
day  this  week,  and  burial  was  in  tl^ 
old  William  Cullen  Bryant  plot  in 
(ireenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 


OSCAR  KING  DAVIS 


Former  War  and  Political  Corre¬ 
spondent  Die*  in  Westchester 

Oscar  King  Davis,  former  foreign 
and  Washington  correspondent  for  New 
York  newspapers  and  more  recently 
secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  died  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
June  3,  following  recurrence  of  an  old 
heart  ailment.  He  was  stricken  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Honolulu.  He  was  66 
years  old. 

Mr.  Davis,  widely  known  as  “O.K.” 
Davis,  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
si>ecial  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Harper’s  Weekly  at  Manila 
during  the  Spanish-American  war,  and 
was  in  the  Philippine  insurrection  and 
China  during  the  trouble  of  1900.  In 
1904  he  was  special  correspondent  for 
the  Neu-  York  Herald  with  the 
Japanese  army.  Mr.  Davis  was  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
from  1907  to  1912.  He  left  that  post 
to  become  secretary  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Progressive  National 
Committee,  but  in  1915  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  as  special  corresiKindent 
in  China. 


E.  GEORGE  EARLE 


Pioneer  Washington  Journalist  Die* 
in  Bellingham 

E.  George  Elarle,  70,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Bellingham  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  died  June  1  as  the 
result  of  a  stroke.  He  had  been  in 
IK)or  health  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Earle  was  a  pioneer  newspaper¬ 
man.  and  gained  his  early  experience  in 
his  native  town  of  Maquoketa,  la.  In 
1889  he  went  to  Seattle  and  obtained 
a  job  as  circulation  solicitor  for  the 
Post-Intelligencer.  Later  Mr.  E^rle  be¬ 
came  part  owner  of  the  Fairhat’cn 
(Wash.)  Weekly  World.  In  1891  Mr. 
Earle  and  O.  H.  Culver  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Fairhaven  Herald  and 
merged  it  with  the  World,  and  two 
years  later  Mr.  E^rle  sold  his  partner¬ 
ship.  .After  this  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union  and 
later  bought  the  Coupcx’ille  (Wash.) 
Times  and  Sun,  consolidating  them  as 
the  Islattd  County  Times. 


SERVICES  FOR  MRS.  CURTIS 


Wife  of  Publisher  Laid  to  Rest  in 
West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Kate  Stanw<HKl 
Cutter  Pillsbury  Curtis,  wife  of  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  newspaper  and  magazine 
publisher,  was  held  at  Lyndon,  the 
Curtis  home  in  Wyncote,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  June  3.  Burial  was  in  West 
l.aurel  Hill  (Temetery. 

The  services  were  conducted  in  the 
music  room  of  the  Curtis  home,  aiul 
Dr.  William  S.  Thunder,  head  of  the 
school  of  music  at  Temple  University, 
played  selections  on  the  pipe  organ  prior 
to  the  ceremony.  A  quartet  from  the 
choir  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  sang  two  of  Mrs.  Curtis’ 
favorite  hymns,  “Lead,  Kindly  Light’’ 
and  “Still,  Still  With  Thee.” 

Relatives  of  Mrs.  Curtis  benefited 
in  numerous  trust  funds  left  to  them  in 
lier  will,  which  was  filed  in  Norristown, 
Pa.,  June  8.  Mrs.  Curtis  made  no  pub¬ 
lic  bequests.  Her  estate  was  valued  at 
$200,000  and  upwards,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Wells  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Martin  of 
Philadelphia,  receive  tlie  income  after 
the  trust  funds  have  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  been  gravely  ill. 
was  reported  improving  this  week. 


F.  T.  CARDOZE 

Frederic  T.  Cardoze,  former  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  in  Albany  for  the 
New  York  Exvning  Telegram  and  in 
recent  years  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  State  Publicity  in  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  died  in  Albany, 
June  7.  Mr.  Cardoze  had  worked  on 
Albany  newspapers  and  had  been  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  a  number  of 
up-state  dailies  for  30  years. 


©bituarp 

George  R.  BARNETT,  74,  vet¬ 
eran  lawyer,  and  for  33  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dauphin  County  Reporter,  a 
legal  publication,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  May  31. 

Allen  A.  Allison,  28,  circulation 
manager,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
died  June  1.  Burial  was  in  San  Saba, 
Tex.,  his  former  home. 

Louis  L.  Richards,  67,  assistant 
librarian,  Detroit  News,  and  well-known 
Michigan  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Detroit,  June  5,  following  an 
illness  of  five  weeks.  He  was  on  the 
News  staff  33  years.  A  son,  John 
Emmet  Richards,  is  publisher  of  the 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News. 

Maud  Abbie  Drake,  assistant  to  the 
oil  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  from 
1922  to  1928,  died  suddenly  June  4  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  she  had 
undergone  three  operations. 

Col.  W.  j.  Old,  72,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Idabel  (Okla.)  McCurtain  Gasettc, 
died  recently  after  a  lingering  illness. 
His  son,  Guy  Old,  took  charge  of  the 
Gazette  two  months  ago  when  his 
father  was  forced  to  retire. 

Charles  Edouard  Rioux,  66,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  La  Tribune,  Sherbrooke, 
Que.,  died  at  his  home  in  Montreal, 
June  5. 

Hector  Durante,  business  manager 
of  the  Italian  Daily  News  of  Chicago, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  June  3, 
of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  native  of 
Naples,  but  had  lived  in  Chicago  since 
1885.  Three  children  survive. 

Mrs.  Atha  Hance  Gullion.  88. 
pioneer  Kentucky  newspaperwoman  and 
associated  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Edmond  A.  Gullion.  for  more  than  30 
years  in  the  editorship  of  three  news¬ 
papers,  died  at  her  home  at  New  Castle, 
Ky.,  June  1. 

W.  A.  Templeton,  40,  publisher, 
Napanee  (Ont.)  Beaver,  a  weekly,  died 
suddenly  May  23  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  B.  Barrett,  widow 
of  William  E.  Barrett,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser  and  Record  until 
his  death  in  1906,  died  suddenly  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  where  she  had 
made  her  home  for  the  last  few  years. 

John  Thomas  (Kit)  Robinson,  for¬ 
mer  owner  for  40  years  of  a  weekly 
paper  at  Kosse,  Tex.,  and  one  time 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  in  Austin  recently,  after  a 
long  illness. 

George  D.  Finnegan,  52,  for  many 
years  Randolph  and  Holbrook,  Mass., 
correspondent  for  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Ex'ening  Enterprise  and  Boston  Globe, 
died  recently. 

Bernard  McAvoy,  90,  employed  by 
the  Vancouver  Province,  and  said  to  be 
the  oldest  active  journalist  in  the  British 
Empire,  died  in  V’ancouver  recently. 

Mrs.  Marc.\ret  Willcomb,  29,  for 
16  years  with  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
business  office,  and  for  many  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  department,  died 
June  6,  in  Boston  after  several  weeks’ 
illness. 

Belden  Seymour  Day,  73,  a  well- 
known  newspaperman  and  book  pub¬ 
lisher  died  at  his  home  at  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  25.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Rochester  University  and 
was  a  former  editorial  writer  on  the 
old  New  York  Herald  and  New  York 
Telegram. 

J.  W.  McGuire.  65,  for  12  years  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.) 
Daily  Index,  died  May  27  in  Mempliis. 
He  retired  several  years  ago. 

Charles  D.  Howell,  93.  at  one 
time  publisher  of  the  Tablet,  a  Catholic 
publication  in  New  York,  died  at  Pen 
.\rgyl.  Pa.,  May  25. 

George  St.  Ledger,  for  20  years  a 
member  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Couricr- 
Citisen  news  staff,  died  June  3,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  after  a  ten  day  illness. 

Jerome  Raymond  Rogejis,  64,  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  printing  company  in 


Portland,  Ore.,  and  one  of  the  publiditt.  I 
of  the  Portland  Daily  Journal  of  Con 
merct,  died  May  29. 

Mss.  Pearl  H.  Vaughn,  wife « 
Charles  L.  Vaughn,  publisher,  OakvSt 
(Wash.)  Cruiser,  was  burned  to  deal 
in  an  early  morning  fire,  Jime  1  wtad 
destroyed  their  home  and  newspigt 
plant 

Miss  Katherine  Hartman,  for  ts 
years  Western  New  York  editor,  B%j. 
falo  Eveni^  News,  died  last  week  a 
her  home  in  California,  where  she  lal 
resided  since  retirement. 

George  L.  Padgett,  associate  editn 
Webster  (Mass.)  Timez,  and  until  t«( 
years  ago  editor  and  part  owner  of  it 
Windham  County  Observer,  Putout 
Conn.,  died  June  2  at  his  home  t 
Webster.  He  was  editor  of  the  0( 
server  from  1911  to  1930. 

Mrs.  Letitia  Louise  Andeu«!i 
widow  of  Captain  John  Roblin  Ande. 
son  and  the  mother  of  Karl  M.  Ando 
son,  managing  editor,  San  Francki 
Chronicle,  died  May  31  at  the  homed 
lier  daughter,  Mrs.  George  H.  Stedt 
in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Albert  E.  C.  Mindermann,  Ti. 
Chancery  Court  reporter,  Nevni 
(N.  J.)  Exvning  News,  for  many  jrori 
before  his  retirement  in  1928,  di^  Mai 
29  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

John  B.  Turner,  55,  formerly  an 
porter  for  the  old  Memphis  (Tena,! 
.Scimitar  and  later  market  editor.  Men 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  died  in  Men- 
phis.  May  31.  He  was  a  member  d 
the  cotton  firm  of  W.  E.  Richmonc 
&  Co. 

Berkley  Belch  e.s,  23.  reporte 
Ridgetiood  (N.  J.)  .\’cws,  died  May  I 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Paterson,  after 
an  operation. 

Richard  S.  GRAt’ES,  70,  pionee 
Oklahoma  newspaperman  died  June  I 
at  his  home  in  Tulsa.  He  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Oklahoma  Q* 
Times  for  several  years. 

.A.  G.  Brauer,  62,  veteran  court  re 
Iiorter,  Toledo  Blade,  died  June  2,  k 
the  Women’s  and  Children’s  hospiu; 
Toledo,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  day 

James  P.  Holland,  70,  president  aa 
editor  of  the  Watertoum  (Wis.)  DoS', 
Times,  died  May  31  after  a  heart  at 
tack.  His  health  had  been  failing  fv 
some  time.  After  serving  the  Chicot' 
Tribune  as  a  special  writer,  he  retunw 
to  Watertown  to  establish  the  Times  a 
1895  and  was  editor  and  owner  lati 
1917,  when  he  became  associated  witr 
the  W eekly  Leader.  He  was  then  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  tri-weekly  Watertown  Sets 
which  later  bought  out  the  Times  an: 
liegan  publishing  it  as  a  daily. 

Edgar  W.  Coleman,  72,  publisher  oi 
the  Mihvaukee  Herold  from  1888  tc 
1906,  before  its  consolidation  with  tk 
Germania,  died  June  6,  at  Oconomow 
W’is.,  after  a  year’s  illness.  After  cm 
solidation  of  the  Herold  and  the  (jd- 
mania.  Mr.  Coleman  acted  in  an  ad 
visory  capacity  for  severdl  years. 

.Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Brown  Hcb. 
widow  of  the  late  H.  M.  Huie,  oneoi 
the  founders  of  the  Alexattdria  (La) 
Daily  Town  Talk  and  for  many  year 
manager  of  the  paper,  died  in  Al« 
andria  last  week.  Since  Mr.  Huiu 
death  six  years  ago  she  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Victor  A.  Manley,  29,  financia; 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco  Nev 
died  June  3  following  injuries  suffertii 
wlien  he  was  struck  by  a  street  car. 


AGENCY  MAN  KILLS  SELF 

G.  Grenville  Hunter,  of  the  Pedlar  1 
Ryam  advertising  agency.  New  Yod 
ended  his  life  with  a  shotgun,  June/ 
at  the  summer  cottage  of  a  friend  it 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  He  had  been  <k- 
pressed  by  financial  worries,  accordw 
to  H.  J.  Anderson  Bugbee,  cousi; 
coroner;  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  speRi; 
ing  the  week-end  at  the  cottage 
Arthur  Munn  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
several  other  men.  He  is  survived  k 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
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STORE  NEWS  ISSUED 
IN  FIGHT  ON  DAILY 

Fear  Merchants  Withdraw  Copy 

From  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Press  and 
Print  Their  Own  Adver- 
tisinc  Tabloid 

Differences  between  the  Jamaica 
ioHO  Island  Daily  Press  and  several 
local  merchants  have  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  their  advertising  from 
the  Press  and  the  establishment  of  a 
twelve-page  weekly  tabloid,  two  issues 
of  which  have  already  been  published. 

Rivalry  between  independent  dry  gootis 
stores  and  a  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  store  in  Jamaica  played  a  part  in 
the  disagrement.  it  is  understood.  The 
Montgomery  Ward  store  advertised 
heavily,  sometimes  using  as  much  as 
four  or  six  pages  in  a  single  issue  of 
the  Press.  When  another  Jamaica  store 
^so  used  large  space,  rival  merchants 
felt  their  copy  was  being  blanketed. 
.\ccording  to  Joseph  Ridder,  of  Ridder 
Brothers,  whose  chain  includes  the 
Press,  some  of  the  stores  demanded  that 
the  Press  exclude  Montgomery  Ward 
advertising.  This  demand  was  refused. 
Four  stores  then  turned  to  the  give¬ 
away  tabloid,  seeking  a  cheaper  means 
of  getting  large  space. 

Mr.  Ridder  expressed  confidenoe  that 
the  situation  was  merely  temporary. 
“1  know  of  my  own  experience  that  no 
merchant  can  get  along  without  news¬ 
paper  space,”  he  commented. 

The  four  stores  represented  in  the 
free  tabloid  were  Burden  &  Co. ;  B. 
Gertz,  Inc.,  B.  &  B.  Clothes  Shop,  and 
the  Jay  store.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  first  two  have  preparetl 
the  paper,  which  thus  far  has  been 
printed  in  Brooklyn.  Some  80,000  copies 
have  been  distributed. 

Merchants  involved  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  reasons  for  changing  their 
advertising  plans. 

William  F.  Hofmann,  publisher  and 
part  owner  of  the  Press,  said  the  stores 
which  withdrew  represented  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  Press’  linage,  and  added 
that  the  Press  carried  more  advertising 
in  the  first  nine  days  of  June  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 


“TUBULAR"  REGISTERED 


Patent  Office  Denial  Referred  to 

Re-regiatratioa  Under  1905  Act 

A  story  of  a  denial  of  trademark 
registration  to  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company  in  the  April  30  Editob 
&  Publisher  did  not  make  clear  the 
technical  reason  for  the  denial. 

Duplex  had  registered  the  word 
“tubular”  as  a  trademark  under  the  Act 
of  1920,  but  wanted  registration  under 
the  Act  of  1905,  a  much  broader  act. 
The  Patent  Office  held  the  1920  regis¬ 
tration  estopp^  Duplex  from  obtaining 
additional  registration  under  the  1905 
act  and  denied  the  application  as  to 
rotary  printing  presses,  stereotype  cast¬ 
ing  boxes  and  stereotype  plate  trimming 
mechanism. 

This  denial  in  no  way  affected  the 
1920  registration  which  is  still  valid. 


SOVIET  ORDERS  PRESSES 


fl00,000  Order  for  21  Unite  Placed 
with  R.  Hoe  Sc.  Co.  in  London 

The  government  of  Soviet  Russia  re- 
I  «ntly  placed  a  £100,000  order  for  print¬ 
ing  presses  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  London.  The  order  calls  for  21 
superspeed  straight-line  units  and  30 
folders.  The  order,  coming  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  depression,  will  supply 
work  for  about  3,()00  skilled  men  in  the 
engineering  and  allied  trades. 

F.  G.  Lougee  of  R.  Hoe  spent  last 
Christmas  week  in  Moscow  making  a 
survey  of  Soviet  printing  requirements. 

MICHAEL  J.  QUIRK 

Michael  J.  Quirk,  39,  city  circu- 
^or  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
1  for  ^  years  a  Chicago  newspaper  cir- 
™iation  man,  died  June  6  after  a  short 
•JJuess.  _  He  had  formerly  worked  for 
w  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 


HEARING  ON  WILL  JUNE  20 


Court  To  Hoar  Objection*  To  Pro¬ 
bating  Two  Canfield  Doennente 

Hearing  of  a  contest  of  relatives  over 
the  $2,000,000  estate  of  Byron  H.  Can- 
field,  late  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers,  has  been 
set  for  June  20  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Judge  A.  B.  Bigler  has  announced. 

In  the  interim  Public  Administrator 
E.  G.  Dodge  has  been  given  charge  of 
the  estate.  Objections  to  probating  two 
different  wills  left  by  Mr.  Canfield  will 
be  heard  at  the  hearing.  Each  will 
named  as  beneficiaries  his  sisters,  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Harriet  Canfield,  but 
differed  as  to  administrator. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Kingsland  Canfield,  his 
widow,  has  obtained  an  extension  until 
July  6  on  the  motion  of  the  sisters  of¬ 
fering  to  show  cause  why  Mr.  Dixlge 
should  be  removed  and  Miss  Alice  Can- 
field  substituted  as  administratrix. 


DR.  D.  M.  SWEETS 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Matthis  Sweets, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Observer  and  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
died  at  his  home  in  Louisville.  Ky.. 
June  3.  He  was  64  vea's  old  and  had 
been  e'itor  of  the  Christian  Observer 
since  l‘X)9, 


HARRY  C.  ELLER 


Managing  Editor  of  Lo*  Angola* 
Illu*tratad  Now*  Dio* 

Harry  C.  Eller,  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
.Vexvs,  died  June  1  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  May  28. 

Mr.  Eller  formerly  worked  in  the 
East  on  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  news¬ 
papers,  but  for  20  years  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  At  one 
time  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Surviving  are  his  wife;  a  brother, 
Kenneth  Eller  of  Seattle,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Wells,  St.  Paul, 
and  Mrs.  Myrl  McClenahan,  Ogden. 
Utah. 


DAILY  CALMED  DEPOSITORS 

When  a  run  started  on  the  People;' 
National  bank  of  SouthbHdge,  Mass.. 
June  3,  the  Southbridge  \nvs  issued  an 
extra  which  told  excited  depositors  that 
all  demands  for  withdrawals  were  being 
met  and  that  a  Federal  bank  examiner 
had,  a  few  days  before,  approved  the 
bank’s  investments  and  book.  The  bank 
officials  thanked  the  newspaper  on  the 
following  day  for  its  help  in  halting 
the  run. 


HENRY  W.  FISHER 

Henrj-  W.  Fisher,  former  foreign 
newspaper  correspondent  and  author  of 
books  about  the  former  Kaiser  and  the 
German  court,  plunged  to  his  death 
from  the  top  floor  of  the  Colonial 
Towers  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.,  June  6. 
He  left  notes  to  newspapers,  the  cor¬ 
oner  of  Dade  County,  and  friends,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  “come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether”  and  wanted  to  be  buried  in  a 
pauper's  grave  "without  any  poppycock." 
Another  note  to  Hal  Levsluin,  managing 
editor,  Miami  Daily  Nnvs,  expressed 
wonderment  as  to  the  trend  of  his 
thoughts  as  he  leaped  from  the  roof. 
He  was  77  years  old. 


GUY  E.  LA  FOLLETTE 

Guy  E.  I.a  Follette,  57,  managing 
editor  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  cousin  of  Gov.  and  Sen. 
l.a  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  died  June  3 
at  Helena.  Death  was  due  to  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  He  had  been  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Independent 
for  19  years  and  had  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  University  of 
.South  Dakota.  He  worked  on  the  old 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  and 
the  .^ioux  City  Tribune  before  going  to 
Helena  in  1913.  A  brother  and  sister 
survive. 


Don’t  Throw  Mon 
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ey  Away  on  Rollers 


Amarican  Printen*  Rollar  Co. 

1332N.HalsteclSt.,Chjcago,lll. 
Bingham  Brothars  Co. 

406  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sam'l  Bingham's  Son  Mfg.  Co. 

636  Shermon  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Cleveland,  Onio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^ingfield,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
California  Ink  Co. 

426  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Chicago  Rollar  Co. 

554  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 

III. 

Dry  Climate  Ink  A  Rollar  Co. 

1 530  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Globa  Printers'  Rollar  Co. 

154  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gorffiay  Rollar  Co. 

211  N.  Camoc  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Hotrigan  Rollar  Co. 

311  Guilford  Ave.,  Balt.,  Md. 

W.  F.  Islay  A  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Milwaukee  Printers'  Rollar  Co. 

420  S.  4th  St.,Milwaukee,Wisc. 
National  Rollar  Co. 

307  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Osgood  Co.,  btc. 

29  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Frank  A.  Rappenhagan 
339  Oak  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Robertson 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 
Sinclair  A  Valentina  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 
Wild  A  Stevens,  Inc. 

5  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wortman  Rollar  Co. 

^  1212  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  ^ 


IT  has  been  done,  and  still  is.  Rollers  are  a  part  of  the  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Without  them  the  press  is  useless.  Rollers  should  be 
purchased  for  the  work  they  are  to  perform,  not  because  of  sales 
arguments  such  as  they  will  not  melt,  are  not  affected  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes,  will  run  continuously  at  sixty  thousand  an  hour,  and 
numerous  other  claims.  These  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor 
of  rubber  rollers  replacing  composition  rollers  on  newspaper  presses, 
regardless  of  the  edition  of  the  paper,  the  length  of  time  per  day  the 
press  is  operated,  whether  or  not  the  press  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  rubber  rollers,  or  the  speed  at  which  it  runs  warrants  the  cost  of 
rubber  rollers. 

Rubber  rollers  have  advantages  in  the  pressrooms  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  that  are  not  air  conditioned,  and  where  the  presses 
are  operated  at  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  an  hour;  but  for  smaller  edition 
papers,  a  complete  press  equipment  of  rubber  rollers  is  money  thrown 
away.  Their  initial  cost  is  many  times  that  of  non-meltable  composi¬ 
tion  rollers  or  the  seasonal  composition  rollers.  Rubber  rollers  swell, 
and  the  cost  of  grinding  and  polishing  more  than  equals  the  price  of 
composition  rollers.  Composition  rollers  may  shrink  slightly  but  the 
adjustment  in  the  roller  sockets  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  shrink¬ 
ing.  There  is  but  one  cost  for  either  type  of  composition  rollers  —  the 
initial  cost.  The  older  style  presses  have  open  sockets,  and  when 
equipped  with  rubber  rollers  their  hardness  causes  them  to  bounce 
over  the  form,  resulting  in  unsatisfactory  printing.  There  are  other 
special  problems  that  rubber  rollers  have  created,  which  make  them 
too  costly  for  use  in  the  average  newspaper  pressrooms. 

The  members  of  this  Association  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  rollers, 
but  they  know  when  and  where  to  recommend  them.  Consult  your 
local  roller  maker  before  purchasing  rollers. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  book  "A  Better  Understanding  of  the  Com¬ 
position  Roller."  It  is  free  to  all  users  of  Rollers  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  member  of  the  Association. 

IGOOD  ROLLERS  'T[ 

CREATE  \\ 

GOOD  IMPRESSIONS JJ 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PRINTERS’  ROLLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

AdvarHting  Daporteianf  P.  O.  Box  1163,  City  Hall  Aatiax,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
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REINER  LOSES  FIGHT  TO  COLLECT 
FROM  N.A.N.A.  FOR  ZEP  REPORT 

Four  Judges  of  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Sustain  Defense 
That  Contract  Constituted  a  Fraud  by  Violating 
Agreement  as  Passenger 


The  defense  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  that  Robert 
Reiner  perpetrated  a  fraud  when  he 
negotiate  a  contract  to  send  messages 
reporting  the  flight  of  the  Graf  Zeppe¬ 
lin  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
in  October,  1928,  was  upheld  in  four 
opinions  handed  down  this  week  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  decisions  virtually  nullify  Rein¬ 
er’s  claim  for  payment  of  $5,000  to  him 
by  the  Alliance  for  messages  he  radioed 
to  friends  in  the  United  States.  The 
messages  were  intended  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  to  be  distributed  to  newspapers 
other  than  those  subscribing  for  stories 
released  by  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
which  liad  supposedly  bought  exclusive 
news  rights  from  the  operators  of  the 
airship. 

Four  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
wrote  their  own  reasons  for  holding 
that  Reiner  was  not  entitled  to  payment 
Itecause  he  had,  in  effect,  violated  his 
own  contract  as  a  passenger  on  the 
Graf  Zeppelin,  and  by  his  contract  with 
the  Alliance  had  nullified  the  agreement 
existing  between  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Zeppelin  operators. 

Passengers  aboard  the  Graf  on  its 
history-making  flight,  the  court  noted, 
had  b^n  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  would  not  report  incidents  of 
the  journey  in  any  messages  to  land 
stations  during  the  flight  and  for  eight 
days  after  the  landing.  This  was  to 
protect  the  rights  bought  by  the  Hearst 
organization,  which  contributed  largely 
in  financing  the  expedition. 

Reiner  alleged  he  sent  10  messages 
and  demanded  payment  at  the  rate  of 
$500  a  message  from  the  Alliance.  The 
Appellate  Division  several  weeks  ago 
affirmed  the  Supreme  Court’s  denial  of 
a  motion  to  strike  out  the  separate  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Alliance,  but  certifi^  the 
question  of  its  sufficiency  to  the  highest 
court. 

The  Alliance  defense  alleged  that 
“the  contract  and  the  performance 
thereof  by  the  plaintiff  was  a  fraud 
upon  the  owners,  managers  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  said  dirigible  and  upon  the 
owner  of  the  exclusive  news  rights  of 
the  passage  of  the  said  dirigible  from 
Friedrichshafen  to  New  York,  and  a 
fraud  uiK>n  the  public,  and  was  illegal, 
void  and  against  such  public  policy  and 
unenforcible  at  law  or  in  equity.” 

Several  fine  points  in  negotiation  of 
exclusive  news  contracts  are  touched 
upon  in  the  opinions  of  the  four  judges. 
Two  other  members  of  the  bench  con¬ 
curred,  making  the  decision  unanimous. 
Judge  Hubbs,  writing  the  chief  opinion, 
stated : 

“Plaintiff,  when  he  entered  into  the 
agreement  with  the  defendant,  was 
seeking  to  obtain  for  himself  the  prom¬ 
ised  advantage  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  another.  That  his  conduct 
was  vicious  and  has  an  evil  tendency 
cannot  be  questioned. 

“The  plaintiff  is  undoubtedly  liable  to 
the  parties  in  the  exclusive  rights  con¬ 
tract  for  all  damages  caused  by  his 
wrongful  conduct.  Such  an  action  would 
be  sound  in  tort.  The  gravamen  of  the 
action  would  be  plaintiff’s  wrongful  con¬ 
duct  in  making  it  impossible  for  the 
third  party  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
the  contract  with  the  owners  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin. 

“The  exclusive  privilege  contract  with 
a  third  paitj'  vested  in  the  parties 
thereto  rights  which  the  law  protects, 
contract  rights.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  law  should  protect  such 
contract  from  wrongful  interference  by 
a  stranger,  but  after  such  interference 
assist  the  stranger  in  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  unjust  and  illegal  act.  The  de¬ 
fense  is  allowed  not  as  a  protection  to 
a  defendant,  but  as  a  disability  to  the 
plaintiff,” 

Said  Chief  Judge  Pound:  “The 


Graf  _  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
plaintiff  would  breach  his  contract  when 
he  went  on  board.  He  impliedly  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  would  not.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  a  strategic  position  wi&  a 
fraudulent  intent,  he  did  a  wrong  to  the 
Graf  when  he  broke  the  terms  of  his 
contract  of  passage.” 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Crane  dismissed 
the  thought  that  the  Alliance  had  con¬ 
spired  with  Reiner  to  void  the  contract 
to  exclusive  news  rights.  “There  is  no 
such  allegation  in  the  answer,”  he  said. 
“The  reason  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover 
is  because  the  courts  will  not  aid  him 
in  his  fraud  and  deception.  His  own 
conduct  has  been  such  as  to  close  the 
doors  of  justice  to  his  plea.”  He  then 
goes  into  the  rights  of  the  zeppelin 
owners  to  possess  the  news  of  the  flight, 
in  this  language; 

“While  in  transit  the  news  was  a 
secret,  known  only  to  those  making  the 
flight.  The  owners  of  the  ship,  there¬ 
fore,  had  the  right  to  keep  this  news  to 
themselves  the  same  as  they  had  the 
right  to  possess  any  other  property,  at 
least,  until  the  landing  of  the  ship.  The 
plaintiff  was  trusted;  he  was  believed; 
he  obtained  the  confidence  and  the 
secrets  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  people. 
.\nd  this  he  did,  it  is  alleged,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  betraying  that  confi¬ 
dence,  defrauding  the  owners  and  vio¬ 
lating  his  trust.  The  defendant,  he  says, 
promised  to  pay  him  for  his  betrayal. 

“Where  a  confidential  agent,  having 
been  discharged  and  having  in  his  pos¬ 
session  correspondence  of  his  former 
employer,  tending  to  show  an  illegal  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  legislation,  agrees  to 
give  to  a  third  person  half  the  profits 
arising  from  a  sale  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  to  newspapers,  the  contract  is  im¬ 
moral  and  will  not  be  enforced  by  the 
courts,  even  though  the  illegality  be  not 
pleaded.  Such  a  contract  is  opposed  to 
god  morals  and  sound  public  policy. 

“The  betrayal  of  trust  or  confidence, 
the  obtaining  of  secrets  by  trick  and  de¬ 
ceit,  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  for  such  immoral  acts. 
The  law  does  not  aid  in  fraud  and  de¬ 
ceit.  The  law  leaves  the  plaintiff  to  be 
judged  by  his  own  standards;  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  defendant  treated  him  as 
he  treated  others  falls  upon  deaf  ears; 
the  law  is  silent ;  it  has  nothing  to  say.” 

Also  concurring.  Judge  Lehmen  ruled 
that  the  contract  between  Reiner  and ' 
the  Alliance  constituted  a  breach  of  a 
general  duty  imposed  by  law  in  that  it 
caused  injury  to  a  third  party  by  re¬ 
pudiation  of  contractual  conditions. 


TRIBUNE  AD  STAFF  MEETS 

The  24th  semi-annual  convention  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  was  held  in  Tribune  Tower 
June  4,  6  and  7.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Tribune  publisher,  spoke 
at  the_  final  session  of  the  convention, 
at  which  W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising 
manager,  presided.  Other  speakers 
were :  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business 
manager ;  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager;  and  W.  J. 
Byrnes,  manager  of  business  survey  de¬ 
partment.  On  June  4  and  6  three 
general  meetings  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  were  held,  presided  over  by 
C.  S.  Benham,  manager  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising;  D.  F.  McMahon,  local  adver¬ 
tising;  and  W.  R.  Blend,  classified. 


FLORIDA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

The  Florida  State  Press  Association’s 
fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  Oct.  21  and  22,  it  was  decided  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  in  Tampa.  An  invitation  to 
attend  will  be  extended  to  the  Press 
Qub  of  Cuba.  President  Marie  Hol- 
derman,  Cocoa  Tribune,  and  Secretary 
Russell  Kay,  of  Tampa,  are  in  charge  of 
the  program. 


When  You  Advertise  in 
Indiana’s  Daily  News¬ 
papers  You  Kill  Two 
Birds  with  One  Stone! 

When  you  advertise  in  Indiana's  daily  news¬ 
papers,  not  only  do  you  sell  the  Indiana  con¬ 
sumer,  but  you  sell  the  merchant  as  well. 
Indiana's  dailies  are  all  home  newspapers — 
they  are  home  delivered  and  are  read  by  the 
entire  family.  In  fact,  the,average  Hoosier 
housewife  looks  upon  her  daily  newspaper 
as  her  buying  guide,  and  uses  her  paper 
religiously  for  her  shopping  requirements. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Indiana  merchants 
co-operate  so  enthusiastically  with  adver¬ 
tisers  who  advertise  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  that  is  another  reason  why  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  comes  to  Indiana  receives  ready 
co-operation  from  the  merchants,  who 
gladly  tie  up  their  stores  with  any  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

Indiana's  leading  dailies  have  long  ago 
demonstrated  that  their  advertising  columns 
have  a  definite  value  in  producing  volume 
sales  for  the  advertised  product.  The 
advertiser  who  comes  to  Indiana  will  not 
only  sell  the  great  buying  power  in  the 
Hoosier  State,  but  he  will  meet  with  ready 
co-operative  response  from  the  trade.  In 
other  words,  the  advertiser  kills  two  birds 
with  one  stone  when  he  uses  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Indiana  market. 


*  Columbus  Republican 

(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

4,743 

Rates  for 
5,000 
lines 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

..(E) 

48,201 

.12 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

(E&M) 

24,329 

.07 

tShelbyville  Democrat 

..(E) 

4,287 

.025 

•South  Bend  Tribune  (S) 31, 016(E) 

32,487 

.08 

t  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
*A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

(lore  in  association  with  the  A.F.A.  con¬ 
vention,  will  open  their  joint  confer- 
aice  with  an  address  by  the  president 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
head  of  the  E.  T.  Slattery  store,  Boston. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  professor  of 
marketing,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  “Major  Problems 
Today’s  Merchandising.” 

“How  to  Raise  the  Average  Sale” 
will  be  discussed  by  H.  F.  Twomey, 
sales  manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston,  and  chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division:  Walter  Moving,  vice- 
president,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  chairman.  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division ;  and  H.  W.  Carton, 
vice-president.  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York. 

Following  a  joint  luncheon  of  the 
two  divisions,  there  will  be  an  afternoon 
session,  with  Mr.  Twomey  and  Mr. 
Moving  acting  as  chairmen.  Richard  F. 
Bach,  director  of  industrial  relations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  “Quality  Sells.” 
He  will  be  followed  by  Neil  Petree, 
president  of  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York,  who  will  discuss  “Success¬ 
ful  Merchandising  and  Promotional 
Experiences  of  1932.”  General  discus¬ 
sions  illustrating  successful  promotional 
Idas,  methods  and  campaigns  will 
follow. 

A  thirty-minute  demonstration  of  es¬ 
tablished  consumer  qualities  will  be 
given  by  Frank  Stutz,  general  manager 
of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
New  York.  Paul  Murphy,  advertising 
manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Brooklyn,  will  speak  on  “The  Effect  of 
Quality  Promotions  on  the  Consumer.” 
The  next  program  event  will  be  “Design 
and  Color  as  Quality  Tests,”  a  drama¬ 
tized  demonstration  by  Grace  Cornell, 
associate  instructor  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  The  Tuesday  events 
will  close  with  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  two  divisions. 

Wednesday  morning’s  program  will 
include  individual  meetings  by  each  of 
the  divisions.  The  theme  for  the  Sales 
'  Promotion  Division  session  will  be 
“How  Changing  Conditions  Have 
Affected  Advertising.”  Mr.  Twomgr 
as  chairman  will  introduce  W.  T. 
White,  publicity  manager,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  talk  on 
Trends  in  Publicity  Ex^ses.”  Then 
John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  will 
talk  on  “What  Newspapers  Owe  Their 
Advertisers.” 

“How  Have  Business  Conditions 
Affected  Planning  Methods?”  will  be 
iscussed  by  B.  W.  Newell,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “What  Can  We  Learn 
from  National  Advertising?”  will  be 
the  topic  of  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  and  sales,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J.  Robert 
E.  Lusk,  director  of  publicity  and  sales, 
L  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
will  speak  on  “Advantages  and  Dis- 
^vantages  of  Manufacturers’  Advertis¬ 
ing  Allowances.”  A  general  di.scussion 
will  bring  the  session  to  adjournment.  _ 

_  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Divi- 
tion  session  Wednesday  morning,  will 
tie  conducted  with  Mr.  Hoving  in  the 
diair.  Speakers  will  discuss  “Adjust- 

'  • - 
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ing  Merchandising  to  Present-Day  Con¬ 
ditions,”  “Trends  in  Markups,  Mark- 
downs,  Turnover  and  Net  Profits”  and 
“Should  the  Initial  Markup  Be  In¬ 
creased?”  An  open  forum  on  “Mer¬ 
chandising  for  a  Better  Average  Trans¬ 
action”  will  be  led  by  F.  Eugene 
Ackerman,  vice-president,  Julius  Forst- 
mann  Corporation,  New  York. 

The  two  divisions  will  hold  a  joint 
session  Wednesday  night,  at  which  the 
speakers  will  include  Robert  P.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice- 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York;  and  B.  Earl  Puckett,  president 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

Sales  of  household  appliances  will 
come  prominently  into  the  sessions  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  June  21  and  22.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  opening  session  will  be 
S.  S.  Larman,  vice-president  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  New  York,  speaking  on 
“An  Agency’s  Viewpoint  on  Electrical 
Appliance  Advertising."  He  will  be 
followed  by  C.  A.  Tatter  sail  of  Buffalo, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  Corporation,  who  will 
speak  on  “Advertising  for  industries.” 

A  discussion  under  the  theme  “The 
Influence  of  the  Times  on  Institutional 
Advertising”  will  be  led  by  Louis  D. 
Gibbs,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  Boston ;  Henry  Obermeyer  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  New 
York;  William  H.  Culver  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago, 
and  B.  J.  Mullaney  of  the  Peoples  Gas 
Light  &  Coke  Company,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  head  of  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff,  New  York,  will  speak 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  “What  Appli¬ 
ances  Will  They  Buy  Next?”  Joseph 
Sinel,  New  York  artist  and  industrial 
designer,  then  will  speak  on  “Improv¬ 
ing  the  Appearance  of  Utility  Adver¬ 
tising  by  Proper  Design.”  Then  will 
come  a  general  discussion  under  the 
topic  “New  Advertising  Tools  for 
for  Today’s  Appliance  Market,”  led  by 
D.  D.  Parry  of  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  and  Electric  Corporation,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  R.  Pershall  of  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Northern 
Illinois. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
the  “Better  Copy”  Committee  of  the 
association,  will  announce  the  winners 
in  the  “Better  Copy”  Contest. 

JOHN  H.  CUNNINGHAM 

John  H.  Cunningham,  veteran  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  Utica,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
papers,  died  in  New  York,  June  4.  Mr. 
Cunningham  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  old  Utica  Herald  >in 
1868  and  three  years  later  became  editor 
of  the  West  Winfield  Standard,  a 
weekly,  returning  to  the  Herald  and  re¬ 
maining  with  it  during  its  existence. 
He  later  conducted  a  column  for  the 
Utica  Press  and  for  two  years  was 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Elmira  Advertiser. 
In  1903  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Pension  Appeals,  and  five 
years  later  was  assigned  to  the  custom 
service  in  New  York. 


Results  have 

proved  that  good  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  will  pay  as 
well  as  it  does  in  other 
enterprises. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  York 

Boston  Spertenburg 


WON  PUUTZER  MENTION 

Kalodner  and  Griffin  of  Philadelphia 
Record  Exposed  Fund  Raising 

Of  the  two  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
porters  given  honorable  mention  last 
week  for  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  report- 


H.  E.  Kalodnkr  P.  W.  Griffin 
ing  one  is  a  local  product  while  the 
other  has  had  experience  in  the  east 
and  midwest. 

Harpr  E.  Kalodner  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  36  years  ago  and  was  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law  school,  1917.  While  in  high 
school  he  was  a  copy  boy  on  the  old 
Press  and  while  at  the  University  cov¬ 
ered  it  for  the  Public  Ledger  and  the 
North  American.  During  the  war  he 
was  with  the  Judge  Advocates  depart¬ 
ment,  A.E.F.  After  his  discharge  from 
the  army  he  was  general  assignment 
man  for  the  North  American  until  its 
purchase  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  in  1925 
and  its  merger  with  the  new-formed 
Sun.  He  went  to  the  Record  in  1927 
as  real  estate  reiMrter,  then  financial 
editor  and  now  writes  municipal  affairs. 

Frank  W.  Griffin  is  32  and  a  native  of 
Lynn,  Mass.  He  has  worked  on  the 
Boston  American,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Houston 
Post,  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Camden 
Courier-Post  besides  the  Record. 

Kalodner  and  Griffin  exposed  fund 
raising  methods  used  by  “Mayor 
Mackey’s  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  and  Unemployed,”  which  led 
to  abolishment  of  the  committee. 

WILLIAMS  TO  VISIT  GERMANY 

Walter  Williams  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  will  sail  from  New' York  for  a 
vacation  in  Germany,  June  16. 


Remember  This  Name — 

THE  QUILL 

XJ^HEN  you  see  that  title 
we  want  you  to  visualize 
THE  QUILL'S  readers,  an  army 
oF  newspaper  and  magazine  men. 
To  be  specific:  3,200  bosses 
and  near-bosses  of  journalism. 

If  you're  manufacturing  any¬ 
thing  these  men  need — pencils, 
presses,  typewriters,  books, 
paper  —  you'll  want  to  carry 
space  in  THE  QUILL. 

Your  advertisement  will  have 
double  force:  you'll  be  crack¬ 
ing  new  markets,  and  you'll  be 
hitting  old  markets  from  a  new, 
surprising  angle! 

Try  it — you  need  business! 
For”rat«t,  write  or  wire — | 


U.  P.  COAST  CHANGES 

George  E.  Helmer,  night  manager  of 
the  United  Press  Los  Angeles  bureau, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  Pacific 
Coast  Division  news  editor  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  W.  Sharpe,  division 
news  editor.  Helmer  formerly  was 
manager  of  the  Phoenix,  Butte,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Seattle  bureaus  of  the 
United  Press.  Alanson  W.  Edwards, 
formerly  with  the  Phoenix  and  Los 
Angeles  bureaus  and  more  recently  in 
San  Francisco,  is  the  new  night  man¬ 
ager  at  Los  Angeles. 

MOVIE  EDITOR  SAILS 

Martin  Dichstein,  motion  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  sailed 
for  Europe  this  week.  He  will  be  away 
six  weeks  studying  the  motion  picture 
industries  of  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


A  mAOAZINE  ro* 
w»iTeR6,ci>rroiM. 

AND  PUBLISHERS 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Long  Beach  Press  Telegram 

Long  Boacli,  Calif. 

Ath  tham  about  U 

CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Caicacoi  111  WmI  Waabiagtoa 
StTMt 

New  Yorkt  Dailx  News  Bids. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  conk- 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CIRCULATION  CRITICISM 

To  Editor  &  Pcblishex;  (Herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  May  25tli,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Harry  Prudden.  of  Prudden, 
King  and  Prudden,  of  New  York.) 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May  21 
carries  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  at 
Cincinnati. 

In  this  article  it  is  stated  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  figured  prominently 
on  the  program,  with  two  speakers  as¬ 
signed  to  analyze  present  practices 
You  were  one.  You  outlined  methods 
u.sed  by  newspapers  to  increase  sales, 
and  discussed  whether  these  methods 
are  worth  advertising  rates  necessary 
to  support  them.  It  goes  on  to  state 
that  you  chiefly  criticised  circulation 
built  up  by  use  of  premiums  and  con¬ 
tests,  saying  that  such  methods  meant 
duplication  or  the  switching  of  readers 
from  one  newspaper  to  another.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  it  quotes :  "We  believe  that 
the  newsfiaper  as  advertising  medium 
can  be  best  served  if  we  can  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  best  coverage  in  communi¬ 
ties  without  the  use  of  premiums  and 
other  costly  methods  that  add  to  the 
expense  of  the  advertiser  without  suffi¬ 
ciently  increasing  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  obtained  from  newspaper 
space.”  And  that  although  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  caused  some  curtailment  in  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  you  believe  that 
some  newspapers,  with  volume  circula¬ 
tion  to  maintain,  are  expending  even 
greater  efforts  now  to  obtain  readers 
than  ever  before,  and  that  sound  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  best  publishing;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  you  took  pains  to  strMS  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  newspaper  reading  and  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  a  direct  selling 
medium. 

I  am  not  writing  you  in  an  antagonis¬ 
tic  manner,  but  for  the  purpose  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  if  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers  cannot,  in 
some  way,  learn  from  those  who  ^ 
criticising  their  methods  just  wlut  kind 
of  promotion  methods  arc  being  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

An  account  of  the  recent  convention 
of  the  4  A’s  gave  almost  the  identical 
criticism  of  newspaper  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  that  you  have.  I  wish  to  state 
that  cither  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
methods  arc  wrong,  or  else  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers,  and 
those  representing  them,  are  wrong. 
There  is  an  incorrect  impression  some¬ 
where. 

No  newspaper,  especially  at_  these 
times,  is  going  to  spend  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
If  any  newspaper  goes  to  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  to  increase  circulation,  is  it  not 
on  account  of  the  advertisers  and 
agencies,  as  a  general  rule,  asking  the 
polisher — ‘‘How  much  have  you?”  in¬ 
stead  of  “What  have  you?” 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  any  city  where 
there  arc  two  or  more  newspapers  of 
almost  equal  prestige,  that  the  paper 
with  the  largest  circulation,  regardless 
of  how  obtained,  is  favored  by  the_  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  placing  advertising? 

Granting  that  this  is  generally  true, 
if  there  are  force  methods,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible?  I  have  be»  in  circulation 
and  newspaper  work  since  1889.  For 
a  year  I  was  business  and  advertising 
manager  of  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
400,000  people.  I  belong  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  have  regularly  attended  the 
conventions.  I  have  made  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  posted  on  the  various  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  methods  used  on 
newspapers  in  both  small  and  large 
cities;  know,  in  a  general  way,  what 
these  circulation  departments  are  spend¬ 
ing  for  the  promotion  of  circulation  on 
the  various  papers;  know,  in  a  general 
way,  the  methods  used  and  results  ac¬ 
complished. 

Tnis  information  leads  me  to  say  that 
as  a  rule  circulation  promotion  is  con¬ 
servative.  legitimate  and  beyond  re¬ 
proach  of  anyone  thoroughly  qualified 
to  ju^e  such  matters.  There  may  be, 
and  is,  an  exception  here  and  there,  but 


the  exceptions  are  rare.  No  one  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  and  not  knowing  the 
conditions  on  the  inside  of  any  news- 
liaper  is  qualified  to  criticise  methods  in 
production  of  circulation. 

No  one  believes  in  a  serious  operation 
on  a  well  man.  but  nearly  everyone 
believes  in  operations  to  save  life.  If  a 
newspaper  b«omes  sick  and  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  it  stands  in  its  own 
light  if  it  does  not  do  what  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  demand — obtain  vol¬ 
ume  circulation. 

You  speak  of  premium  circulation. 
What  is  a  premium?  You  speak  of 
contest  circulation.  What  is  a  contest 
under  your  interpretation?  No  doubt 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  old-fashioned 
automobile  popularity  contest,  where 
several  automobiles  are  given  as  awards 
for  securing  subscriptions,  is  a  contest, 
and  if  not  properly  conducted  may  se¬ 
cure  circulation  that  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  subscriber. 

Outside  of  a  contest  of  this  kind,  all 
other  so-called  “contests”  are  not  con¬ 
tests — they  are  merely  subscription  cam¬ 
paigns  mislabeled  sometimes  “contests.” 
Would  you  consider  three  or  four  new 
six-month  subscriptions  secured  by  a 
girl,  or  the  girl’s  mother,  from  respon¬ 
sible,  worthwhile  men  or  women  in 
order  to  secure  a  doll,  contest  subscrip¬ 
tions?  Would  you  consider  three  or 
four  new  six-month  subscriptions  se¬ 
cured  by  a  boy,  or  parents  of  the  boy. 
in  order  to  win  a  coaster  wagon,  contest 
subscriptions?  .\nd  whether  or  not  you 
say  “Yes”  or  “No,”  w'ould  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  so  secured  not  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  advertiser  than  the  same 
number  secured  by  canvassers? 

Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
circulation  promotion  to  know  that  the 
old  time  canvasser  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  ?  Can  one  of  these  newspaper 
canvassers  get  an  interview  with  you 
in  your  busy  office?  Your  answer  will 
be  “No." 

If  your  neighbor’s  little  girl  should 
come  into  your  office  and  tell  you  she  is 
working  for  a  doll,  and  has  received  one 
or  more  subscriptions  already,  and  that 
yours  will  help  her,  will  you  not  sub¬ 
scribe  for  six  months  just  in  order  that 
she  may  earp  this  doll?  The  chances 
are  that  you  will.  You  take  the  paper 
for  six  months.  You  grow  into  the 
habit  of  reading  that  paper.  Are  you 
not  a  valuable  subscriber?  Are  you  the 
kind  of  subscriber  that  the  advertiser 
agency  should  class  as  worthless? 

We  have  conducted  during  the  last 
several  years  quite  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scription  campaigpis  in  which  prizes 
were  paid  to  contestants  for  securing 
two  new  six  -  month  subscriptions. 
These  new  subscriptions  were  either 
paid  in  advance  or  six-months  contract 
subscriptions,  and  when  contracted  they 
were  accepted  from  only  those  who 
stood  a  certain  credit  rating.  No  prize 
or  reward  was  paid  to  the  subscriber. 
We  found  that  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of 
these  subscribers  stayed  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  after  the  six  months 
ran  out. 

Some  of  these  subscribers  were  bank¬ 
ers,  railroad  executives,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  our  dealers  would  write  us 
from  the  country  that  some  of  them 
were  the  highest  class  subscribers  in 
town  and  they  were  glad  to  have  them. 
The  city  records  showed  them  to  be  the 
very  highest  class.  Would  you  call 
these  contest  subscriptions,  which  the 
advertiser  should  object  to? 

We  wish  to  call  you  attention  to  the 
Editmi  &  Publisher  account  heretofore 
referred  to,  in  which  you  make  the 
alleged  statement :  that  such  methods 
meant  duplication  or  a  switching  of 
readers  from  one  newspaper  to  another 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  this 
thought?  If  any  kind  of  circulation 
promotion  should  be  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  it  caused  duplication  or  the  switch¬ 
ing  of  readers  from  one  newspaper  to 
another,  and  this  same  principle  should 
be  adopted  by  all  mercantile  or  business 
institutions  throughout  the  country, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Obviously, 


the  life  of  modern  business  would  tie 
at  an  end. 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
are  necessary  and  helpful  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  newspapers  are  necessary 
and  helpful  to  the  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  we  are  all  work¬ 
ing  for  a  common  cause. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  T.  Toler, 
Circulation  Manager. 

Atlanta  Constitution. 

SPORTS  EXTRAVAGANCE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  your  editorial,  “Prun¬ 
ing  Sports.”  In  the  course  of  my  re¬ 
search  work  several  years  ago,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  professional 
sports  were  dominating  the  sports  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  of  newspapers  to 
a  degree  that  was  amazing.  In  tracing 
this  out,  I  found  that  the  majority 
of  newspapers  were  not  only  being 
thoroughly  worked  for  space,  but  were 
also  building  up  a  staff  and  attendant 
expenses  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sports  section,  primarily  that  element 
devoted  to  professional  sports,  was  one 
of  the  major  editorial  cost  items. 

On  my  recommendation,  certain  of 
my  clients  began  to  subordinate  purely 
professional  sports.  To  what  extent 
this  policy  has  been  followed  I  am  not 
able  to  judge,  but  it  is  significant  that 
major  league  baseball,  prize  fights, 
horse  racing  and  kindred  sports  no 
longer  dominate  the  first  pages  of  the 
sports  section  and  are  being  more  and 
more  relegated  to  .subordinate  positions, 
both  in  amount  of  .space  and  location. 

.\nother  change  is  noticeable  and  it  is 
obviously  based  on  good  common  sense 
and  that  is,  more  and  more  papers  are 
playing  up  the  local  amateur  sports. 
After  all,  the  daily  newspaper  is  a  lo^l 
institution  and  its  readers  are  primarily 
more  interested  in  local  events  than  in 
general  events;  and,  except  in  major 
national  and  international  amateur  sport¬ 
ing  events,  it  would  seem  to  be  good 
practice  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
local  stories. 

There  ought  to  be  an  interesting 
story  on  the  overplay  of  professional 
sports.  Personally,  I  know  that  sports 
can  be  cut  down  at  least  25%  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  without  injuring  the  subject. 

Cordially, 

Samuel  P.  Weston. 


EDITORS  MAKE  PATTERNS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
"Shop  Talk,”  June  4,  you  refer  to  the 
newspaper  “habit  of  giving  the  public 
what  it  expects,  supplying  the  ‘news’ 
goods  which  are  in  demand.”  You  do 
not  go  far  enough.  Actually,  publishers 
and  editors  feed  stuff  to  the  people 
which  they  figure  will  appeal  to  the 
readers,  and  the  readers  in  time  become 
accustomed  to  it  as  intellectual  sus¬ 
tenance  and  “demand"  it  as  their  daily 
diet. 

As  to  the  case  of  Mayor  Walker, 
which  you  cite:  At  the  outset  of  his 
first  administration,  the  papers  in  gm- 
eral  thought  it  “smart”  to  treat  him 
lightly  and  to  write  with  levity  of  his 


official  and  jiersonal  performances  and 
utterances.  The  people,  harrassed  with 
the  cares  of  life,  found  diversion  in  tht 
newspaper  reports  of  Walker’s  wise¬ 
cracks,  his  habitual  tardiness,  absences 
from  duty,  natty  attire,  and  so  on.  The 
office  of  Mayor,  the  Mayor  and  the 
(iovernment  of  New  York  City  became 
public  jokes.  Did  the  people  of  New 
^’ork  “demand”  of  the  newspapers  the 
degradation  of  their  city  governmoi 
and  its  chief  executive  to  the  level  of 
a  burlesque  show  with  the  chief  execn- 
tive  as  the  slapstick  comedian?  One 
leaves  the  answer  to  your  own,  well 
considered  judgment.  Whether  the 
(iovernment  and  the  Mayoralty  of  a 
city  of  6,000,000  people  should  be  treated 
seriously  or  jocosely  lay,  at  the  outset 
with  the  publishers  and  editors;  they 
figured  that  jocosity  would  prove  the 
more  popular,  and  therefore  the  mon 
profitable,  and  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  has  been  made  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  world.  A  public  “demand”  for 
serious  consideration  of  New  Yoitfs 
affairs  could  have  been  created,  at  the 
outset,  just  as  easily,  had  the  news¬ 
papers  taken  that  view. 

Similar  degradation  of  the  nationl 
(iovernment.  its  Chief  Executive  and 
other  officials  is  well  under  way. 

Do  not  blame  the  people  for  the 
“demand”  for  such  treatment  of  news 
of  the  most  serious  nature.  They  wen 
inspired  to  create  such  “demand,"  joM 
as  a  child  might  be  moved  to  deiii^ 
candy  for  his  meals,  if  his  instructors 
should  inspire  that  taste  in  his  mind 
and  body. 

Cordially  yours, 

George  Garnei. 


WALKER  RETURNING  TO  U.  S. 

Capt.  Hal  Walker  has  concluded  fow 
years  as  chief  of  Associated  Press 
service  in  Brazil  and  will  shortly  leave 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  United  States, 
via  Europe.  He  has  been  with  A.P. 
bureaus  in  Rome,  Paris  and  Buenos 
Aires. 


FELT 

Molding 

Blankets 

ALL  SIZES 
AND 
GAUGES 

CREEPERS  1/12"  AH" 
MEDIUM  7/32" 

HEAVY  H" 

EX-HEAVY  5/16" 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.O.  Box  131, West  Lynn,  Mass. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WORD  RATE  IS  URGED  AT 
CLASSIFIED  MEET 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


display  rates — sometimes  higher  per 
line,  sometimes  lower.  But  how  can 
(Isssified  rates  be  compared  with  the 
display?  A  rate  for  a  six  point  type 
line  in  classified  cannot  be  compared 
s-ith  a  five  point  line  in  display.  Like- 
sise,  the  wastage  in  rules  and  heads 
is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  all  clas¬ 
sified  rate  scaling.  What  is  more  com¬ 
plex  than  to  determine  what  the  classi¬ 
fied  rate  per  line  really  should  be? 

“We  have  not  been  adjusting  classi- 
fie  rates  on  a  sound  business  basis, 
either  as  to  the  rates  for  transient 
adrertisers  or  contract  advertisers.  The 
accepted  scaling  for  voluntary  transient 
has  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
mass  patronage,  and  so  quantity  pro- 
dnction  in  numbers  of  transient  ads 
from  individuals  has  been  lessened. 

“Plainly  stated,  here  is  my  idea  of 
what  the  yardstick  for  measuring  and 
making  classified  transient  rates  should 
he:  Establish  all  transient  rates  upon 
a  combined  ‘lines’  and  ‘times’  basis  at 
a  uniform  percentage  of  net  operating 
income. 

“This  method  of  scaling  must  be 
based  upon  the  net  operating  income 
percentage  of  the  one-time  rate  for  the 
minimum  of  lines  allowed.  Such  a 
scaling  would  promote  a  daily  maximum 
in  numbers  of  ads  and  description.  The 
average  result  giving  power  would  grow 
and  voluntary  patronage  would  increase 
as  a  result 

"Increasing  number  of  ads  and  in¬ 
creasing  result  power  will  constitute  a 
weather  vane  of  public  approval.  Change 
the  rate  structure  when  and  as  often 
u  it  may  be  found  necessary  through 
changing  conditions  to  raise  or  lower 
the  basic  percentage  in  net  operating 
income.  The  net  operating  income  of 
classified  must  sufficient  to  provide 
for  its  proportion  of  the  news  and 
overhead  costs,  as  well  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  net  profit. 

“As  the  mass  transient  patronage 
grows,  as  the  average  number  of  lines 
for  each  ad  increases,  as  the  average  in 
results  to  advertisers  multiplies,  and  as 
the  mounting  community  gcxid  will  be¬ 
comes  more  evident,  the  percentage  of 
net  operating  income  required  may  be 
safely  lessei^  and  the  rates  for  con¬ 
tract  business  advertising  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased. 

“The  nearer  the  classified  columns 
approach  the  regular  news  columns  in 
rader  interest,  the  less  should  be  clas¬ 
sified’s  proportionate  obligation  to  help 
meet  the  news  cost  It  in  itself  may 
hecome  news,  thus  paving  a  double 
profit  to  the  newspaper.’’ 

REPORTER  GOES  NUDIST 

Sydney  Livingston  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  had  to  go  nude  with 
the  nudists  this  week  when  he  was  sent 
to  a  colony  near  Highland,  N.  Y.,  to 
see  how  the  nature  lovers  disported 
themselves.  He  and  a  photographer  suc- 
r«ded  in  obtaining  admittance  to  the 
pounds  of  the  colony,  but  after  they 
sot  inside  they  found  they  had  to  un¬ 
dress  just  to  humor  the  “Doc,”  who 
*emed  to  be  boss  of  the  place.  Both 
tewspapermen  felt  a  bit  embarrassed, 
h«  they  got  their  story  and  pictures. 


UBEL  VERDICT  UPHELD 

Circuit  Judge  Byron  B.  Park  has 
gpfoved  a  jury’s  award  of  $17,000  to 
•Tilip  Lehner,  Princeton,  Wis.,  at¬ 
torney,  against  the  Berlin  (Wis.) 
Evening  Journal  for  libel,  and  ordered 
indgment  entered.  The  judge  pre- 
oously  had  set  aside  an  $8,000  verdict 
libel  suit  invojving  the  same  parties, 
which  was  heard  jointly  with  this  one. 

CHAPPLE  to  oppose  BLAINE 

John  B.  Chappie,  34-year-old  editor 
01  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press,  and  mili- 
^  foe  of  the  La  Follette  group  in 
nfuconsin  politics,  was  named  this  week 
JT  the  conservative  Republicans  to  hrad 
^r  forces  in  the  September  primaries. 
J  I  (  °PPoso  Senator  John  J.  Blaine 


GROUP  TO  AWARD  MEDAL 

Prof.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  president.  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  annual  award  of 
the  Association’s  medal  for  weekly 
newspapers  would  be  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  Southampton,  Oct.  6-8. 
The  medal  is  given  in  recognition  of  the 
best  record  for  the  year  in  publishing 
material  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
newspaper’s  locality.  In  a  preliminary 
competition  last  year  it  was  awarded  to 
the  IVaterville  Times. 


BUYS  CHILDRESS  INDEX 

J.  Lindsay  Nunn,  formerly  with  tlie 
Nunn-Warren  Publishing  Company, 
publishers,  Childress  (Tex.)  Index,  and 
Robert  S.  Bradshears,  business  manager 
of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
have  purchased  the  Index  from  J.  L. 
Martin  and  family.  Phillip  R.  Pond 
has  been  named  business  manager  to 
succeed  Bradshears.  J.  L.  Martin,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Index  is 
now  editor  and  manager  of  the  Lamesa 
(Tex.)  Reporter,  succeeding  A1  H. 
Law. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Clattified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cub  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  JO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  .60  per  line 
Count  sin  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertiaa  as  earned  hp  frequenep  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publiehor  roservos  the  right 
te  classlfp,  edit  er  reject  anp  copp. 


Broknro 


Some  Real  Bargalas  —  Weeklp  sod  semi¬ 
weeklies  with  snd  without  Job  plants;  earn¬ 
ing  dividends  notwithstanding  the  depression; 
reasonable  terms  and  not  over  priced.  J.  B. 
Shale.  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Hswspapsis^Dallp,  Sonthem  California,  In  ex¬ 
clusive  field,  gross  1981,  $27,000;  price  $50,- 
000,  including  new  and  modern  bnlldinK. 
$20,000  cash;  balance,  terms.  County  seat 
weekly  In  Utah,  gross  1981,  $28,000;  price 
$22,500,  $10,000  cash.  Northern  California 
weekly,  grom  1981,  $15,000;  price  $9,000, 
$4,000  cash.  H.  C.  Moore,  272  North  Rodeo 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills. 


CireulatioB  Promotion 


Ms  "foraad  oironlatlen,"  ao  premiums,  no  cat 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Bvery  subscription 
seenrM  In  a  PARTLOWM  PLAN  campaign  Is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  Is  claan  circulation.  Charles  Part- 
lows  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  28  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
clrcolatton  builders,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  'V.  C., 
and  Central  P.  O.  Box  1212,  8t.  Louis. 


The  W.  5.  Ksndall  Oompaap,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  Lontsvills,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


For  ExcIiaiieo 


Will  exchangs  best  incoming  producing  Piorids 
orange  groves,  nncumhered.  for  small  daily 
iwper.  0-937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nowapapor  for  Solo 


For  Bale — Good  weekly  newspaper  with  first 
class  equipment  in  fast  growing  county  seat 
town,  3,800  population.  West  Texas.  Oorsl 
reason  for  sefllng.  Small  amount  of  cash  to 
right  party.  For  further  information  address 
J.  L.  Martin,  Lamesa.  Texas. 


Holp  WoBtod 


Mechanical  —  Crew  five  men  operate  press 
(Sextuple)  and  stereotype  deparements  within 
200  miles  New  York  City.  References. 
Wages;  2  foremen  at  $40.00  weekly;  2 
Journeymen  at  $80.00  Weekly;  1  assistant  at 
$15.00  weekly.  C-989,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 


SitBAtioas  WaatAtl 


Advsrtisiag  leUoltor— Display  and  classlfled 
experience.  Producer.  References.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Write  C-926.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GROUP  ELECTS  OVENDEN 

A.  E.  Ovenden,  Pawnee  City  (Neb.) 
Chief,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Southeast  Nebraska  Press  Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Tecumseh,  June  3. 
Other  officers  chosen  were  Mary  Blythe 
Packwood,  Cook  Courier,  vice-president 
and  Eunice  Haskins,  Stella  Press  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  association  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  chairmen  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  national 
I'oinmittees  to  siiend  more  money  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  less  on  radio. 


TYLER  SUCCEEDS  JENKINS 

Haan  J.  Tyler,  formerly  with  Modern 
Mayasines  and  for  many  years  with 
Macfadden  Publications,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales  of  the 
Broadcast  Checking  Bureau,  Chicago, 
following  the  resignation  of  J.  F. 
Jenkins. 


DAUGHTER  TO  PARKERS 

VV’illiam  Parker,  a  salesman  with  the 
New  York  office  of  M.  C.  Mogensen 
&  Co.,  newspaper  representatives,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Joan  Foxhall  Parker,  born  May  23,  at 
the  Laurence  hospital,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


SituakioBg  WaBtwd 


Advertising  or  Promotion  —  Attention  Pub- 
llslier  Second  Piper!  If  yon  would  take  od- 
VHiitage  of  present  conditions  to  pass  your 
I'onipetitor  and  can  use  services  of  young  yet 
experienced  Advertising  Promotion  Manager 
with  ideas  in  a  constructive  way,  please  com- 
iiiiiii1i>ate.  Very  highest  references  only. 
r-lW2.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Homewbere  there  Is  a  news- 
tmper  piiblfsber  who  needs  a  clean  cut  capable 
advertising  solicitor,  solicitor-manager  or 
iiia'iager.  Excellent  references,  good  record. 
);i-HHonable  salary.  Permanency  desired. 
('-!)24.  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


Cartoonist — Experienced  in  creating  forceful, 
original  political  and  general  cartoons  that 
boost  clrcnlatlou.  Can  convince  some  enter¬ 
prising  publisher  that  now  is  the  time  to  get 
the  "real  thing"  for  modest  salary.  Will 
send  samples.  C-912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cashiar,  oflice  work,  position  of  trust,  hotel 
assistant,  librarian  or  any  work  where  de¬ 
pendable  service  will  win.  For  a  number  of 
years  was  receiving  cashier  or  teller  of  The 
New  York  World.  Best  references.  Inter¬ 
view  re<iuested.  Cbaa.  M.  White,  649  St. 
Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Managor,  with  more  than  fifteen 
.years’  experience  on  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  desires  a  change.  Have 
successfully  established  and  maintained  of- 
hce-owned  routes,  where  others  before  me 
hiive  failed.  Boy  promotion,  which  costs  the 
least  and  lasts  the  longest,  my  specialty.  My 
promotion  plans  not  only  increase  but  bold 
a  good  percentage  of  all  circulation  obtained 
thereby.  My  past  employers  are  my  best 
references,  each  one  of  whom  will  vouch  for 
niy  honesty  and  ability.  My  stock  in  trade 
Is  Promotion,  Organisation  and  Collection. 
A  iiernonal  Interview  most  desired.  Married 
lint  will  go  anywhere.  Strictly  confidential. 
r-9S5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Olroulatlen  —  Married  man,  age  45,  srlth 
family,  desires  a  posltloa  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  a  dally  newspaper,  or  would  consider 
position  as  promotion  manager.  Will  not 
tnrn  down  any  reasonable  offer.  Address 
Calvin  K.  Deininger,  602  No.  2nd  St.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 


Circulation  Managor,  with  eight  years'  In¬ 
tensive  experience,  desires  connection  after 
June  lot,  preferably  with  a  paper  that  has  a 
real  problem.  Ability  te  succeesfully  install 
an  economical  system  and  guarantee  a  sub- 
stantial  Increase  by  cleanest  methods  proven 
by  past  performances.  Married.  Highest 
references.  0-915,  Bditor  A  Publisher 


Circulation  Manager,  executive  l.viie  —  15 
years'  experience  in  circulation  building  and 
promotion.  Now  employed,  desires  change. 
Will  go  with  good  line  Dally  psMr  anywhere. 
From  three  to  thirty  thousand  circulation. 
Results  guaranteed.  Age  88,  neat.  Intelli¬ 
gent  and  hard  worker.  C-925,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitBBtioBs  WaBtwd 


Editorial — Earnest,  Intelligent  young  news- 
imperman.  Capable  news,  telegraph,  city 
nlltor.  Anywhere.  Desk  or  street.  C-934, 
Editor  A  PnbUaber. 


Editorial — Experienced  as  managing  or  cit.v 
Hlltor,  make-up,  copy  reading  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller-city  papers.  Dartmouth 
graduate.  Best  references  for  reliability  and 
efliclency.  Qo  anywhere.  Salary  subordinate 
t-i  opportunity.  C-9S8,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  successful  couatruettve  roeerd,  wishes 
asaume  charge  aubstantlal  aftemson  dally 
In  good  terrltorr  with  parebaaa  option. 
('  S99,  Editor  A  ftbUsher. 


Editorial — Woman,  B.  J.  MO.  U.,  '26,  experi¬ 
enced  reporting,  proof  and  copy  desk,  layout. 
Write  Box  C-927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man,  versatile — desk,  rewrite  re- 
IHirtlng,  make-up.  Accurate,  bard  worker. 
Exiierlenced;  university  education.  C-93<i. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Marketing  Kssaareh,  Salsa  Promotion  man — 

age  31,  with  sales  experience,  deslrea  new 
connection.  For  the  past  four  years  with 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company's  Marketing 
Counselors  Staff.  Has  had  thorough  field  cir 
dilation  sales  experience,  calling  on  thonsandK 
of  manufacturers  around  New  York.  Con¬ 
trolled  twelve  circulation  saleamen.  Back¬ 
ground  of  selling  experience.  Just  the  man 
to  Improve  your  relations  with  advertising 
agents  and  manufactnrers  by  mail  or  In  per¬ 
son.  John  C.  Spurr,  McOraw-BIU  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Proof  Reader — Knowledge  of  copy  reading  and 
cKtimatlng;  one  year's  experience  with  pro¬ 
fessional  magasine;  college  graduate;  22: 
small  salary  for  further  experience;  report 
at  once.  Cooper,  2012  68th  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Reporter,  Editorial  Writer — One  of  Chicago's 
liest  reporters,  news  writers,  dismissed  In 
ntrenebment,  must  have  Job  immediately. 
Energetic,  enterprising  reporter;  excellent 
writer.  Four  years  as  editorial  writer  in 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul.  Has  contributed 
In  some  of  the  better  magaslnea.  Including 
The  Yale  Review.  References.  Clippings  of 
signed  news  stories.  Oo  anywhere.  No  as¬ 
signment  too  big;  no  Job  too  small.  Age  87. 
Please  wire  er  write  Louis  A.  DeBord,  5^ 
Rlaekstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Reporter,  rewrite,  desk  man.  Oo  anywhere. 
Metropolitan  experience.  References.  C-928, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Bight  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Rewrite  and  general  aaaignmsnts. 
flood  feature  man.  Age  28.  flood  addreos. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  0-910,  Bditor  A 
Publisher. 


Secretary 

I  Want  to  Oet  This  Competent  Beeretary  a 
Real  Job! — For  ten  years  I  ocenpisd  one  sf 
the  most  responsible  posts  oo  one  of  America's 
great  newspapers.  During  six  of  those  ten 
years  I  was  assisted  by  a  secretary  who  tnl- 
flllcd  eveiy  requirement  of  an  exacting  posi¬ 
tion.  In  fidelity,  intelligence  and  real  ability, 
I  rate  her  as  the  beat  co-worker  I  ever  had. 
She  la  now  unplaced,  and  I  want  to  see  her  at 
a  desk  where  she  will  lift  from  some  busy 
executive's  shoulders  a  mass  of  detalL  and  do 
It  expertly,  quickly  and  with  foresight.  Can 
you  use  this  young  lady  7  Address  0-931, 
Editor  A  PnbllMier. 


MecliABical  EqaipaMBt  Fbo-  SaI# 


Far  Sals — One  Hoe  Ourvsd  Router.  One  Flat 
and  Curved  Scorcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 
One  Daniels  Planer.  Miles  Martlncry  Com¬ 
pany.  478  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Sale— The  Hoe  Quad  press,  stereotyping 
machinery,  llnotypos,  Lodlowu,  etc.,  formerly 
used  in  printing  the  Terre  Haute  Star-Post. 
Will  sell  as  a  unit  or  singly  at  bargain  prlcea. 
The  Star.  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


Fheteangravlag  oquipmsat  far  sals.  Oomplote 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  498 
west  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Seatt  4$  page  Multi  unit  Sextuple  Proas  in¬ 
cluding  Stereotype  equipment.  6J  years  old. 
A-1  condition.  Herald  Statesman,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


EqaipBiaBt  WsBtwd 


Wantod — Curved  Plate  Router.  Mnst  he 
liargaln.  Standard-Mercury,  New  Bedford. 

Mass. 


Olronlation  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  No  preference  as  to  locality.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  C-928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clroulatioa,  advertising,  editorial  —  Young 
man;  metropolitan  and  road  experience.  Want 
reportership  anywhere:  your  terms.  Klrchner, 
2977  Fischer,  Detroit. 


Combination  Managor — Experienced  in  circu¬ 
lation,  business  and  advertising  managersbips. 
Largest  results  from  least  expense.  C-931, 
Bditor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  experienced  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  reporter,  etc.,  deslrea  position  on  paper 
la  South  or  Bast.  C-92S,  Bditor  A  Publfahm. 


Desk  Man  —  20  years'  experience  leading 
dailies.  thoroughly  competent,  unlveralty 
graduate,  ran  make  good  on  any  desk,  seeks 
position  at  once,  reasonable  salary.  Rsfar- 
enrea.  C-9Se.  Editor  A  PabHohor. 
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SHQPIMmTHIREir 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


In  print,  excessive  courtesy 
Violates  all  decency. 

Thanks,  excuse  and  pardon  me; 

Kindly  turn  to  page  one  three. 

Oiled  and  honeyed  amenity  _ . -  ..  ,  ..  .  . 

Smacks  of  the  banana  tree.  nearly  $M.  He  recciv^  six  replies :  a'scounfcQ 

We  e’en  prefer  asperity,  (1)  Book  agent,  on  commission;  (2)  day  Periods  for  more  than  ^  years,  and 

Or  virile  discourtesy.  One  of  those  monkey  business  tipster  gracious  and  helpful  to  our 

To  slimy  sociability  jobs  in  Wall  Street;  (3)  Correspond-  employes  through  this  long  association. 

Rubbed  in,  obsequiously.  ing  secretary  for  a  crooked  financial  individual  with 

«  «  «  house;  (4)  Insurance,  on  commission;  whom  I  have  done  business,  seem  to 

Tuc  tjTTcTXTc>cc  c  Sharpshootec  for  a  fake  patent  Posse®*  true  appreciation  of  the  news- 

HE  BUSINESS  of  getting  a  news-  medicine  company,  wanting  trade  in  function  in  the  community, 

paper  job  in  this  triumphal  hour  of  Latm  America;  (6)  Proposition  from  whereas,  some  of  our  advertisers,  both 
material  success  in  the  land  of  milk  and  ^  wealthy,  retired  financier  who  ap-  *nd  national,  seem  to  think  that 

honey  sometimes  spells  tragedy,  and  oc-  proach^  Dr  X  as  follows  •  “After  Patronage  entitles  them  to  special 

casionally  it  is  just  a  big  laugh.  For  reading  your  ad  I  decide  dthat  you  ought  Privileges,  such  as  free  reading  notices 
more  than  two  years  an  endless  chain  jq  be  president  of  the  United  States.  suppression  of  unplMsant  news 


^  I  I  ^  meaning.  I  submit  the  letter  as 

^THIDTV  ’s.;Mrc,he„, 

I  VI  I  You  have  been  a  regular  advertiser 

in  the  Daily  -  for  23  consecutive 

years,  June  1st,  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  formal  communication  that  has 
,  XfiSfk  \  ever  passed  between  us.  You  have 

^  psper  develop  from  small  pro- 

portions  to  its  present  size,  and  we  have 
— i  seen  your  store  grow  from  a  single 

counter  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
iN  PEW  to  its  palatial  quarters  on  the  comer. 

In  all  of  this  time,  dear  sir,  your  daily 
his  latest  experience.  He  had  adver-  announcement  has  never  failed  to  ap- 
tised  his  accomplishments  and  made  a  P*®*’  columns,  often  written  by 

bid  for  any  kind  of  honorable  work  in  yourself  or  your  son,  always  carding 
a  display  space  in  a  leading  New  York  interesting  store  news  to  the  people  of 


ner,  eight-column  96  point  banner  In^ 
two-column  10  point  lead  and  full ^3 
scription.  When  these  newspapers 
the  street  the  grand  jury  was  in  sessiiM 
E.  W.  Elasterling,  chief  assistant  co^l 
attorney,  hurried  to  the  press  room  J 
asked  the  reporters  to  keep  their  notS 
All  three  were  named  as  state  witnmS 
but  Mr.  Ayres  was  the  only  one  rallJ 
before  the  grand  jury.  An  indictmM 
was  found.  Further  effects  of  tlie  c9 
fession  were  felt  when  A.  L.  Leot^fl 
county  tax  assessor,  was  indicted^n 
next  day;  and  a  demand  was  made  ] 
citizens  that  L.  A.  Watson,  coun^i 
auditor,  resign. 


e  in  a  leaning  Wew  York  — ^  ~  XT/ITHOUT  doubt  Louis  Wile, 

S.®  You  have  discounted  vour  hills  in  ten-  Vv  business^  manager  of  New  York 


craftsmen  are  out  of  work  in  this  ci^  experience  in  psychotlieraphy  and  ciation  of  the  value  of  our  service  has 

at  the  moment.  The  business  simply  Unows  a  svmntom  when  he  sees  one  “cen  shown  when,  on  occasion,  we  have 
will  not  absorb  them  and  many  are  „  be  tald  me  Siis  sixth  ^d  last  “P  •^“P  P^"*" 

drifting  of!  into  other  pursuits,  or  are  response ’to  his  advertisement  tried  to  circulation,  you  have  always  been  amo^ 
waiting  until  the  economic  clouds  roll  x  c  nirfectlv  imod  one  himdred  the  first  to  sign  new  contracts  and  with- 
by.  If  any  man  wants  to  start  a  news-  JXr  WHs  tato  Ws  ^^d,  “t  SinS  complaint,  or  even  ques- 

pafwr  I  will  guarantee  to  snro|y  bim  “The  temptation  was  great,”  said  Dr.  t'nnmg.  *  *•  n 

with  a  complete  staff,  from  _  editor  to  y  ..but  to  date  cunidit^  has  never  mas-  .  I"  ^ays  too  numerous  to  mention  you 


wim  a  complete  sian  irom  eoiior  lo  x.  “but  to  date  cupidity  has  never  mas-  .  to  mcni.o..  you 

cub,  including  artists  and  special  ;  j  ^be  old  professional  spirit.”  se^ed  as  a  good  citizen,  though 

writers  of  the  first  degree  of  compe-  ^  ^  you*"  ^cts  of  charity  and  civic  benefi- 


tence,  on  24  hours’  rotice.  What  the  *  *  *  .  .  cence  have  never  been  made  conspicu- 

so-called  depression  has  done  to  the  T  WISH  someone  would  indicate  to  me  ous.  Indeed,  our  editors  have  always 
lives  of  some  newspapermen  of  my  ac-  X  where  Dr.  X.  fits  in,  for  to  waste  his  reported  you  as  reticent  even  to  accept 
quaintance  is  a  subject  too  sore  for  time  is  nothing  short  of  criminal.  And  the  public  honors  due  to  you  for  your 
comment.  There  is  a  comedy  side,  as  if  any  city  editor  is  looking  for  a  peppy,  acts  of  kindness, 
well.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  original  youngster  he  might  like  to  con-  When  I  consider  all  that  you  have 
Dr.  X.  s'dcr  Thomas  A.  McGivern,  of  1244  done  and  how  rare  your  virtues  I  am 

•  ♦  *  Albion  Avenue.  Chicago.  I  have  not  at  a  loss  to  express  any  adequate  ap- 

WE  HAVE  been  friends  these  pleasure  of  meeting  Tom,  ^t  preciation  of  my  life-time  ass^iation 

many  years.  He  is  a  man  of  with  you.  I  can  only  say  that  I  honor 

good  address!  kindly  disposition,  dis-  interesting  you  for  your  manly  worth,  wish  you 

ciplined  habits  and  is  in  the  prime  of  bid  for  a  job  that  has  come  to  my  notice  happiness  in  proportion  to  your  des- 
life.  Native  Virginian,  being  the  fifth  one-page  news-  serts.  and  thank  you. 

generation  bom  in  the  U.S.A.  Grad-  ^1%^  a«?d  circulated  Yours  cordially 

Lte  of  medicine  and  law.  Member  of  by  Tom.  He  and  his  qualifications  for  •  *  • 


Jhe  ter  T  ils.  Supreme  C^rt  a;;d  T  ‘t" 

several  state  courts.  Early  life  spent  ^h®  sheet.  A  fine-screCT  halMonc  thrill  that  comes  only  once  in  a 

in  the  tropics,  fighting  tropical  diseases.  *be  applicant  appears,  with  a  boxed  lifetime  to  reporters  happened  re- 
Later  enbg^  in  business  pursuits.  Zn'”"  cently  at  Beaumont.  Tex.  On  April  29 

Knows  markets  of  Europe,  Asia,  Af-  *be  little  sheet  tear  the  following  r^cmUriv  mv.r  et,* 


of  the  apnlicant  appears,  with  a  boxed 


I^ows  maS  of  Euro^:  Asia,  Af-  ‘h^  b-ttle  sheet  tear  the  following  i;o-;ep;,A^eTs  ^bo  ^,arly^ 
rica,  Latin  America,  Mexico  and  ^st  county  courthouse  for  rival,  but  friendly 

and  West  Indies  and  has  studied  the  tional  Edition.  Tte  lead  stary  tells  ^beets.  met  in  the  corridor  and  whis- 
history  of  those  countries  and  com-  Thomas  A.  McGivem.  12^  ^  pered  to  each  other ;  “Something  queer 
prehends  their  economic,  social  and  Avenue,  a  potential  reporter,  launch^  about  this  joint  today.  Is  somebody 
TOlitical  characteristics.  Speaks  six  ^  vigorous  campai^  last  night  dead  in  the  office  of  the  county  tax 

languages.  Author  of  four  books  on  ®  l°b  by  sending  the  model  of  a  daily  collector?”  They  compared  a  few 
foreign  trade,  one  published  in  seven  new^per  to  press  and  mailing  copies  pieces  of  information  and  decided  there 


languages.  Author  of  tour  books  on 
foreign  trade,  one  published  in  seven 


languages.  Also  author  of  numerous  ^  the  le^ing  editors  of  the  UnnH  ^be  offing.  Corner 

SS  on  foreign  trade  in  magazines.  States/  ,Tom  is  a  j^mduatc  of  North-  r.  Le  Oere.  the  County  Ta, 


Times,  is  the  fastest  punster  among  tin 
banqueteering  wax-works  of  the  presa 
day.  As  toastmaster  of  an  Astor  aflfjir 
given  to  honor  Rear  Admiral  Byrd, 
following  his  return  from  the  Soutk 
Pole  expedition,  Mr.  Wiley  was  a 
veritable  Browning  machine-gun  of 
humor  and  I  recall  how  he  wound  op 
the  ceremonies.  Former  Ambassadof 
Gerard  had  offered  a  resolution  of 
thanks  and  had  asked  the  audience  for 
a  unanimous  approving  vote.  Mr.  Wilij 
put  the  question  and  shouted :  “The  kt 
has  it.” 

Karl  K.  Kitchen,  writing  in  Net 
York  Sun,  tells  this  one:  “I  heard  a 
little  quip  that  Louis  Wiley  got  oft  oo 
an  occasion  when  he  was  waiting  for 
an  elevator  after  a  banquet  in  a  up¬ 
town  hotel. 

“When  the  car  stopped  and  the  gate 
was  opened  Lee  Shutert  stepped  a^ 
to  let  the  little  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  precede  him. 

“  T’m  only  X,’  said  the  theatrical 
producer. 

“  ‘Then  go  ahead,’  replied  Wiley,  add¬ 
ing,  ‘X  is  before  Y,  Lee.’  ” 


All  honor  to  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woollej, 
.who  stood  up  and  told  ’em,  g 
Geneva,  what  she  thought  of  a  plan  tt . 
set  up  censorships  as  a  part  of  the  moni . 
means  of  maintaining  peace.  Sail 
she :  “An  honest  difference  of  views  ii 
a  good  thing  for  the  world.  .  .  .  Vft 
ne^  moral  leadership  rather  than  moni 
disarmament.  We  must  recognize  thg 
changes  in  human  nature  come  fro* 
within  as  a  result  of  long-continued  » 
tellectual  process,  not  from  without  bj 
legislation.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  Ashby,  British  delegafe  1 
to  the  disarmament  convention,  alss 
made  a  striking  remark  at  the  sanv 
meeting  on  censorship.  Here  it  n, 
worth  remembering: 

“A  thousand  years  of  democritk 
self-government  have  not  made  ■ 
in  the  least  inclined  to  trust  gmei* 
ments  with  control  over  thought  or  id 
expression.” 


articles  on  foreign  trade  in  magazines,  'r'"  '‘.  77  ^  i  «  •  mg  R.  L.  Le  Clere.  the  ,  , 

as  well  as  a  series  of  books  on  med-  western  Universitv  night  schcxil.  He  is  Collector,  thev  put  it  up  to  him,  reporter-  Q  PEAKING  at  a  luncheon  of  tk 
ialsubiKts.  Once  served  as  associate  interested  in  opportunity  than  fashion :  "What’s  doing  ?”  O  New  York  Business  Papers  EditoH 

...  _x  r  tf - lot.-  r,(  wages,  he  says,  and  claims  to  be  mtel-  «j  anything — until  to-  last  week,  William  L.  Chenery,  edit* 

ligent.  diplomatic,  patient  and  willing  morrow — but  I’ll  tell  you  plenty  then,”  of  Collier's  Magastne,  remarked  tW 
to  work,  and  knows  how  to  write  the  be  replied.  the  depression  has  broadened  the  scop 

“straight-fomard  lan^age  of  the  news  jbe  reporters  decided  to  sit  tight  and  of  public  opinion  and  aroused  its  in» 
column.  The  kid  looks  good  to  me.  If  await  developments.  Two  hours  later  lectual  curiosity  to  such  an  extent  tW 
there  is  no  place  for  him.  however.  I  Qere  walked  into  the  press  room,  even  the  ultra-conservative  magaaW 
could  tell  editors  about  a  man  in  middle  but  calm.  His  first  act  and  newspapers  now  publish  artk* 

life,  ab  e  and  clean,  who  held  one  of  35b  that  the  third,  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have 

the  highest  executive  editorial  jobs  in  paper,  member  of  the  reporter  group  peared  only  in  ultra-radical  publican 

New  York  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  ^,bich  regrularly  covers  the  courthouse.  “People  in  all  classes,”  he  said,  « 
IS  now  dislodged  through  no  fault  of  be  summoned.  When  C.  T.  Olcott.  of  now  willing  and  eager  to  discuss  « 
his  own  and  is  wi  ling  to  take  any  sort  Beaumont  Journal;  John  F.  Avres.  think  of  things  they  were  afraid  of  dint 
of  honorable  work  ttet  will  keep  off  Arthur  Evening  News,  and  Tom  years  ago.  Millionaires  are  now  c» 

the  wolves  of  need.  Think  of  that!  p  Bra^ner,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  had  sidering  radical  propositions  for  ti| 
*  *  *  assembM  the  Tax  Collector  said:  advcxacy  of  which  people  us^  tok 

IT  WAS  my  privilege  recently  to  read  "Gentlemen,  here  is  your  story.  I  an-ested  in  Union  Square.  They  w 

an  extraordinary  letter  that  a  mid-  have  just  sent  in  my  resignation  be-  discussing  methods  of  govemmmt  » 

west  publisher  sent  to  a  local  merchant,  cause  of  the  misappropriation  of  public  public  control  of  business  so  clw  1 

For  understandable  reasons  I  was  funds.  I  am  $30,000  short  in  my  s^ialism  that  one  could  _  not  tell 

pledged  to  withhold  names  and  omit  a  accounts.”  difference.  This  new  attitude  bas  » 

few  personal  references.  To  me,  the  Time  was  given  to  flash  the  news  and  larged  the  opportunities  for  map^ 
circumstances  seemed,  because  of  rarety,  then  this  accommodating  public  official  and  newspapers  because  of  the  remw 
more  pleasant  than  a  smiling  June  day.  unwound  the  tale,  telling  all,  even  de-  of  public  censorship.  The  public  iw 
or  the  scent  of  garden  flowers  or  a  scribing  the  funds  from  which  the  toward  editors  for  reliable  infomiatw 
gentle  breeze  in  leafy  trees.  The  epistle  money  was  taken  and  attributing  his  because  it  knows  that  editors, 

stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  prevail-  peculations  to  “an  excessive  desire  for  the  politicians,  are  not  seeking 

ing  ugliness  and  bitterness  in  commer-  riches.”  He  concluded  the  recital  by  office.  I  do  not  advocate 
rial  relations  in  the  latter  day.  when  saying:  “I  am  ready  to  stand  trial.”  of  any  kind,  but  the 

most  men’s  hands  are  turned  against  all .  The  two  afternoon  newspapers  broke  facts  to  enable  people  to  do  their  o*" 
other  men  and  fraternity  has  well-nigh!Lthe  story  in  practically  the  same  man-  thinking. 


Uitor  of  Leslie’s  Magazine,  later  of  bf  says,  and  claims  to  be  intcl-  .<j  anything— until  to- 

New  York  Commercial.  Held  chair  of  J'Pent.  diplom^ic,  patient  and  billing  morrow— but  I’ll  tell  you  plenty  then.” 

^oimmics  and  Foreign  Trade  Ti,  be  replied, 

at  both  Columbia  and  New  York  uni-  "*'?x  The  reporters  decided  to  sit  tight  and 

versities.  Has  been  employed  as  eco-  coiu*"*}-  The  kid  looks  good  to  me.  If  developments.  Two  hours  later 

nomic  expert  by  three  foreign  govern-  *bere  is  no  place  for  him.  however.  I  Qere  walked  into  the  press  room, 
ments  Similarly  retained  by  American  could  tell  editors  about  a  "'an  in  middle  ^35  p3lg  ^31^,  His  first  act 
Tonics  liking  foreiji  surveys,  b^c-  -T  ‘o  ‘bat  the  third,  morning 

Expert  in’ foreign  advertising  business,  h^hest  executive  editorial  fobs  in  member  of  the  reporter  group 

Until  recently  considered  himself  ?^cw  York  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  regularly  covers  the  courthouse, 

wealthy  owning  oil  wells  that  suddenly  {®.  disl^ged  through  no  fault  ^  summoned.  When  C.  T.  Olcott,  of 
bSme  liSIs  H  an  accomplished  b'®  own  and  is  willing  to  take  any  sort  Peaumont  Journal;  John  F.  Ayres, 
public  speaker.  Member  Newspaper  "f  honorable  v^k  ttet  will  krep  off  Arthur  Evenmg  News,  and  Tom 

tbe  wolves  of  need.  Think  of  that!  p  Peoumnnt  Enter hrise  had 


Qub  of  New  York  and  the  friend  and 
associate  of  newspapermen  in  general. 


r  -  —.j.  privilege  recently  to  read  "Gentlemen,  here  is  your  story.  I 

X  an  extraordinary  letter  ttet  a  mid-  have  just  sent  in  my  resignation  be- 

WHEN  Dr.  X’s  reverses  came  he  west  publisher  sent  to  a  local  merchant,  cause  of  the  misappropriation  of  public 

set  out  to  find  a  newspaper  job.  For  understandable  reasons  I  was  funds.  I  am  $30,000  short  in  my 

Despite  his  accomplishments  and  msmy  pledged  to  withhold  names  and  omit  a  accounts.” 

friends,  no  door  opened.  He  busied  few  personal  references.  To  me,  the  Time  was  given  to  flash  the  news  and 
himself  writing  books  on  familiar  top-  circumstances  seemed,  because  of  rarety,  then  this  accommodating  public  official 
ics,  which  may  be  published  when  there  more  pleasant  than  a  smiling  June  day.  unwound  the  tale,  telling  all,  even  de- 
is  a  resumption  of  foreign  trade.  When  or  the  scent  of  garden  flowers  or  a  scribing  the  funds  from  which  the 
his  finanoM  ran  low,  due  to  illness  in  gentle  breeze  in  leafy  trees.  The  epistle  money  was  taken  and  attributing  his 

the  family,  he  went  after  a  job  full  stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  i>revail-  prculations  to  “an  excessive  desire  for 

tilt.  For  months  this  highly  skilled  ing  ugliness  and  bitterness  in  commer-  riches.”  He  concluded  the  recital^  by 
gentleman  has  failed  to  locate  himself  cial  relations  in  the  latter  day.  when  saying:  “I  am  ready  to  stand  trial.” 
and  tte  other  day,  smiles  wreathing  his  most  men’s  hands  are  turned  against  all .  The  two  afternoon  newspapers  broke 
cherubic  countenance,  he  told  me  of  other  men  and  fraternity  has  well-nigh!4bthe  story  in  practically  the  same  man- 


F.  Brawner,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  had 
assembled  the  Tax  Collector  said: 
“Gentlemen,  here  is  your  story.  I 


You  will  always  get  good  printing  and  long,  eco¬ 
nomical  equipment  life  from  — 

GOODYEAR  RED  TOP  FELT  RLAIVKETS 
GOODYEAR  RLRDER  UNDER PACKING 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  INK  ROLLERS 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  format,  the  number  of 
pages  in  any  issue,  the  length  of  your  run,  you,  too, 
can  get  the  same  thrifty  service  and  the  same  good 
printing  from  these  products. 

Why  not  equip  a  press  with  Goodyear  Blankets  and 
Rollers  now — or,  if  you  prefer,  drop  a  line  to  Good¬ 
year,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 


,  o'C'-  -  t*' 


The  first  prize  winning  N.  W.  Ayer  newspaper  for  1931 
was  printed  from  Goodyear  Rollers  and  Blankets;  the 
second  prise  winner  from  Goodyear  Blankets,  and  still 
another  (honorable  mention)  from  Goodyear  Blankets, 


TMC  POST  COMPANY 


The  Post-Register 


kAGLL 


llArch  1<1.  19St 


Itarch  14.  1932. 


Th«  Goodyear  Tiro  A  Hubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio* 

Gentlemen: 


Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Ceaptny 

Akron 

Ohio 


After  trying  a  set  of  Goodyear  Red  Tops  on  c^e 
unit,  «e  obtained  such  good  resulU  that  1  have  since 
blanketed  the  whole  press  with  them. 

They  print  well,  with  less  impression,  give 
very  little  trouble  with  slurs,  show  a  very  slight  bol* 
ster  and  do  not  collect  chips* 

After  seven  million  impressions,  on  the  first 
set  1  put  on,  they  shoved  so  little  wear,  1  expect  they 
vill  last  longer  than  any  blankets  we  have  previously 
used* 


Your  Red  Top  press  blankets  are  giving  us  eottplett  satis< 
faction.  After  seven  aonths  of  steady  use  the  wear  on 
then  is  scarcely  noticeable  and  they  are  holding  up  very 
well  indeed. 


The  foreman  of  the  press  i 
the  Red  Top  blanket  parti* 
"bolster*  in  the  center  ai 
to  adjust  his  impression  i 
of  blankets. 


^REGISTER 


Very  truly  yours, 

HILDRETH  A  ROGERS  CO, 


Pressman 


NOW  VOUR  PRESSES  CAN  BE  EQUIPPED 


Editor  &  Publiaher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  11,  1932 


Banish  the  red  ink 
from  yonr  advertising 


